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FOREWORD. 


The translation of Sukraniti is based on the text edited by Dr. 
‘tustay Oppert for Madras Government in 1882. 


An Introduction to this translation forms Volume XVI of The 
Sacred Books of the Hindus Series and is called “The Positive Back- 
ground of Hindu Sociology.” The discussion of date and locale of the 
treatise is among other topics the subject-matter of that work, of which 
the table of contents under main headings is given below: 


BOOK I.—NON-POLITICAL. 


Chapter I. Relativity of Niti Sástras. 
y II. The Data of Ancient Indian Geography. 
b; II. The Data of Ancient Indian Ethnology. 
- IV. The Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy. 
3 V. The Dara of Ancient Indian Botany. 
2 VI. The Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. 
r VI!. The Data of Ancient Indian Art (Architecture, 


Sculpture and Painting). 


T VIII. ‘he Data of Ancieut Indian Morals and Manners 
(including socioreligious rites and institutions). 


The Data of Ancient Indian Pedagogy (including 
vidyds, kalás, and literature). 


The Data of Ancient Indian Economics (including 
Statistics of Princes, Wages, &c). 
BOOK II.—POLITICAL. 


'The Data of Ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, 


i.e., form of Government (ineluding the theory of 
Rástra or State). 


Chapter Ic 


; 5 II. The Data of Ancient Indian Public Finance. 
5 IIl. The Data of Ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 
IV. 
» 


The Data of Ancient Indian International Law (the 
` Doctrine of Mandala, as influencing the concep- 


tions regarding ‘spheres of influence’ and ‘spheres 
of interest.’ 


These Data are collected from an analytical study of the facts and 
ideas embodied in Sukrantti, and have been placed as far as possible 
in their proper historical perspective by comparison with the land- 

E marks of Indian and European thought. The first six chapters of Book 
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I are already out together with five valuable appendices, kindly 
contributed by Dr. Brajendranátha Seal, M A., Ph. D, King George V 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, dealing with tho 
scientific concepts of the Hindue regarding Plants and Plaut Life, the 
classification of Animals, the Nervous System of tho Tantras, Vital 
Ferce, Heredity, Mechanies and Acoustics. 


I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit Yogeuranátha 
Terks-SamkhyaVedintatirtha of Susung (Mymensingh), with whom i 
read portions of Sukraniti, Rája-tara: gini, some of the Puranas. and 
other Sanskrit works. 


I have also to thank Kumar Narendra Nath Law M.A. B L., author 
of Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the ArthaSastra of 
Kautilya) for the labour he has kindly undergone in preparing the 
Index to this translation. 


Nor must I omit to express my gratefulness ६० Major B.D. Basu, 
I.M.S., (Retd), the learued editor of the Series and Prof. Rádhákumud 
Mookerji, M.A., Premchand Roychand Scholar author of A History of 
Iudian Shipping, from whom, among others, I have derived help in 
manifold ways during a period of ill-health and distraction in che 
midst of which the translation was finished. 


Finally, I have to add that the work is humbly dedicated to 
Pandit 1858178 Chandra Vidyáságars, the great Indian Educator of the 
19th century. 


Panini Office, Allahabad. 


April, 1914 BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, 


TP 
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i SUKRASNIPR ° SO 

त E 
SUKRACHARYYA'S SYSTEM OF.MORALS. . beat 
N.B.— References are to lines and not to &loka$- Ros - $ 
CHAPTER 1, Mss... 


_ THE DUTIES OF PRINCES.. : dod 
! 1—3. Haviug saluted and duly worshipped the Stay of the Uni- 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the 
Creation), Sikracharyva, the offspring of Bhrigu, questioned with res- 
pectful decorum by Pürvadevzs or Asuras, his disciples, gave them a 
discourse on the essence of morals in the logical order. ' Mec. 
24-5. For the good of men Brahma, the salf-created Lord, hag 
spoken that treatise on morals which contained 109 lakhs; i. e., 10 million 
$lokas. f 


-3 5—7. By a process of selaction, the'esseyvce of that Niti- Sistra, 


which was an extensive argnmantative thesis, has been- compiled in an . 


abridged form by Vasistha and others like myself for thet increase of 
prosperity of rulers of the earth and of others whose life is of short 
apan., - FT. "uf Ninos nt SI 
4 8-9. Other Sistras treat of certain specialised departments-of 
human activity (and hence can be useful only iu limited cases), wliereas 
SSS क्क sm eee 
1 The book is described as having its origin in a lecture by a pro- 
‘fossor to his. disciples. etes p.e pinitos Pont TES 
eoo Gaia:-+Brihaspati’s disciples are the devas, नीतिसार--€णा त delivers 
the सार i. e., the essence ór com} endium, not ike whole tieatise. ' The 
-other reading is नीतिशास्त्र which ninkes Sukra, the-atthor of the whole 
thing. . But that is not to the point. ~ nie cue 
२ The end of Niti Sastra, as conceived by its first propounder, is 
:here mentioned ‘as being लाकहित or uséfulness.to human beings. He 
believed that the precepts of Niti wonld conduce to social well-being. 
|: 3 Here isan indication that Sükra was only one of the many 
&cháryas who undertook the synoptieal editions of the vast work ‘of 
Brahma, 2 71.7५ क ead Mises a 
“waited Extensive because of fall logical discussion. 


'प्रल्पायु:-- The abridgment was called for by the fact that art is long 


and life is short. - 
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Niti Sàstra is useful t» all and in all cases aud is the means for the 

reservation of human society. CP. E ; 
~ V]0O-ll. As Niti Sàstra ie considered to be the spring of virtne, 
wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the ruler should ever carefully 
peruse it. 


2 12-13. By knowing which, rulers can be victorious over foes, 
affectionate and conciliatory towards subjects and well up in tho arts 
of statecraft. 

3 14-17. Is not tho knowledge of words and their meanings acqui- 
red without the study of Grammar ? Cannot tho knowledge of material 
substances be acquired without logical discussions ? Cannot the rituals, 


n atter, ४. e., treat of बोणि one aspect एकदेश of human affairs. This refers 
to the principlo of the division of labour among scientists and scholars 
and the necessary specialisation and differentiation of the sciences 
Division of labour has both its advantages and disadvantages ; and so 
it is here mentioned that the utility of ordinary spocialised sciencee 
ia limited, their horizon being narrow. 

A सवोपजीरक 9101 Sastra is thus defined as a synthotic, comprehen- 
sive sad generalised science (or rather art) of society, equivalent 
to Sociology in its wide sense, and hence should be considered equivalent 
to neither Ethics nor a treatise on Polity but to a system of morals, 
{social, economic and political). Ths scope of this scienco or srt must 
be wide eaough in order that it may offer practical advice as to social 
well being. It is, in fact, a recoguised principle in modern times that 
neither Public finance, nor Economics nor Political Science, by itself, is 
comjpeteut to be & guide on the art of living. 

! Niti Sastra is specially useful to princes for they hold in their 
hands the destiny of the peoples, and hence the learning that is calcu- 
lated to promote human happiness has to be carefully mastered by 
them. 1 

२ Three mses of Niti SAstra are here mentioned and these indicate 
threa n30e2ts of social life, aud heice three branches of the science. In 
the first plase, this science or art can dictate policies about enemies, 
frieidi aid neutrals, and advise international measure. In the second 
place, it can suggest the arts of win iing over the hearts of the subjects 
and perform the work of psychology and ethics by stulying human 
interests aid motives as well as the ways vf dealing with men. In the 
thir l plaso, it offers lesso:s vı diplomacy and political activities in 
ge..eral by which oue can ba a1 able pilot of the ship of stato. 

3 (Jselessness and comparative insignificance of other sciences are 
here dessribed. In praising the utility of Niti sástra, the truths af 
which he is going to propound, the author disparages the four sciences 
me-.tioued as being of no practical service to mankind. For a language: 
can be learut even by dispensing with its grammar and rules of Syntax; 
Truth about a subject can be arrived at even without troubling on eself 
with syllogistic trains of reasoning. So aiso to understand the rites 
and ceremonies attending & religious worship one need not study the 
rules laid down by Jaimini,nor has oue to master the subtle philosophy, 
about the Supreme Being and the tranacendental truths about the 
human soul in order to understand and feel the nothingness of the 
world and its affmira, © 

i 
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practices and ceremonies (i.e., the practical part of religion or Karma- 
kanda) be known without Mimáàmsá phisolophy, (४. ८., the Parva 
Mimámsá of Jaimini)? Cannot the frailty end destructibility of 
material body (and earthly possessions) be realised without the Vedauta 
philosophy (i. e., the Uttara Mimdmsd of Vyasa, which treats of the 
eternal verities of the universe) ? 

1 13-19. These Sciences, moreover, treat only of the topics speci-, 
ally relegated to each (and give truths about.them only) ;.and hence 
are always cared for and mastered by such persons only as have need 
for those teachings (7. e., whos? life and occupation require a knowledge 
of those.truths). 

2 20-22. Are these sciences of any avail to persons following their 
ordinary affairs or avocations (vyávaháris) in supplying them with 
skill and intelligence? But on the other hand, without Niti or the 
system of moral philosophy the stability of no man’s affairs can be 


maintained. Just as without food the physical-body of men cannot be > 
maintained and preserved. .: = 


1 [n Il. 14-17 the author has said that Grammar, Logic, Parva 
Mimainsa and- १8५१ 119. may wel! be dispensed with by meu as they are 
of no practical utility and that the world would uot be any the poorer if 
these Sastras did not exist. A further ground of their disparngemant is 
here mentioned (18-19). It is the fact that even'if they have some sort of 
use:uliess their usefulness is very limited, these sciences being adapted 
to special purposes, and not to the universal interests of man as- man. 

Thus there are men who need have no concern with languages or 
the correct methods of discussion, whose affairs iu this. world do not 
demand of them a knowledge of the Karma Kanda of the Vedas or of 
the highest -truths of the universe. Such men would go on very well 
without the Sciences that deal with these topics, and are certainly not 
any the richer and happier for their existence. ) 

[It is implied here that Niti Sastra is useful to all men and in all 
his oncerus, and caunot iu any way be neglected by man as a_ social 
enimal ; for man as man cannot do without those precepts which this 

Astra offers, whereas he can do many things and live in the world in 
many ways besides being a linguist or a logician, a priest or 2 philoso- 
pher, in wbich capacities only he need learn the Sastras mentioned.] 

ur स्थामिमत- 18 own special subject SuzmIgu—By such as are Wg"U 
i. e have to follow the मत or teaching of each. - 

2 Tho word ब्यवहार has various meanings and is a technical term in 
jurisprudence. Here it denotes ordinary business, profession, occupa- 
tion, &c. 

‘These lines develop further the idea expressed above that man as 
an ordinary social and econemic being cannot do without Niti Sistra, 
whereas he need not necessarily take the help of the other sciences- 
‘The universal occupations of man (सबेलोक ब्यवहार), the natural, fanda- 
mental aud essential characteristics of human beings indispeusably 
require for their स्थिति, 7. e., maintenance and order the precepts of Niti 
Sastra which is the most general and comprehensive human science. 

Niti Sastra is the very food of, the social organism, its precepts 
supplying blood to, and helping to form the flesh of, the human society. 
Like food supplying the primal wants of physical life, it ministers to 
the fundamental interests of social existence. 
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hee e., the creator of epochs). If the age or time were the cause (of usages 
{and activities) there could be no virtue in the actors. , 
l 45-47. Through fear of the punishment meted out by the king, 
-each man gets into the habit of following his own dharma or duty. The 
person who practises his own duty (and sticks to it) can become power- 
ful and influential in this world. Without strict adherence to one’s own 
Walk in life there can be no happiness. Practising one’s own duty 18 
the paramount penance. i ॥ 
~ 48-49. Even the gods minister to the wants of him by whom this 
practice of one’s own duty is increased amoug men. What to say of 
the human beings ? ह 
2 50-51. The king should make the subjects scquire the habits of 
jerforming their duties by the uso of histerrible sceptre. And he 


imself should practise his own religion, or his influence will be on 
the wane. 


` 3 52-54. From tho very moment a man attains the position of 8 
king through skill, might or valour, no matter whether he is properly 


fate. The liue of arguments in 1l. 41-44 is as follows: The mar makes 
the epochs of time, and the king makes the mang, therefore, tho king is 
the maker of काल or time. 

From l. 43 it would appear that the author recognises the second 
of the above measurements of time, i. ८., Historical Division according 
to MAR as the primary standard of time and considers the Physical 
division to be within and subsidiary to it. Thus time should be 
reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days, &c., but calculated 
according to the epochmaking activities of king . Historical move- 
ments are, in his opinion, the real basis of culculation with regard 
to time. 

- 1 The importance of the king and his authority is here brought out 
by the fact that it is his sceptre that keejs each individual subject to’ 
the performance of his own duty, and thus peoples tho world with really 
able aud happy inhabitants. For the strict observance of one’s own 
&vocations and the religious performance of one’s own duties in life 
are the great promoteis of human efficiency and happiness. 

wan Oues own dharma or duty. These lines contain & praise of 
the celebrated doctrines of Persoual Religion and Individual Morality 
(88 opposed to those of Universal religion and Absolute morality) which: 
form the bedrock of Hindu Sociclogy, and तीवर the theory of 
पधिकारिभेद्‌ or Divisions of mer according to their F itu ess for the enjoyment 
of Rights on which the caste system is founded. This isthe most funda- 
mental maxim of Hindu social polity that every individual has his own 
religion and duty, and that religion and duty vary with the position, 
attainments and capabilities of individuals. This philosophy of the 
relativity of the duties of man to his position in Society is eloqueutly 
taught by Sri Krigna to Arjuna in the Gita. i 

2 The 1:17. 879 aa or duty is to make the subject स्वघम' निरत i. e., 
obedient to their own duties. lf the king fails in his owu duty, the 
subjects would go astray, each from his e. work in life. Arid this 
would bring in misery and disorder uj.on the State. Hence the तेज aq 

or diminution of influence and importance. | , 

3 The responsibility of the king to perform bis स्वम enforcing the 

practice of श्रषघम among his subjects and protect them according to the 
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TT ss HS 
anointed end duly installed or not, he should begin to rule his subjects 
according to Niti, being always above board and ever holder of the 
sceptre. 


increase. And even lower animals can be subdued through heroism, 
morality, might and wealth. 


2 57-58. There gre three kinds of penance, s&ttvika, rajasika and tâm- 
asika. The king has his character according to the penance he often 
performs. 


59-62. The king who ig constant to his own duty and is the pro- 
tector of his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices aud conquers, his 
enemies, aid who is charitable, forbearing and valorous, has no 
attachment to the things of enjoymait and is dispassionate, is called 
sdttvika and 881118 salvation at death. 


63. The king who has the opposite characteristics is tdmasa and 
gets hell at death. ak 

64-68. The miserable king who» is not compassionate and is mad 
through passions, who is envious and untruthful, who has vanity, 
cupidity, attachment for enjoyable things, who practises deceit and 
villany, who is not the same ur uniform in thought, speech and action, 
who is fond of picking up quarrels and associates himself with the 
lower classes, who is indepeude it of and does not obey Niti, and who 
is of an intriguing disposition, ia called ràjasa and gets the condition 
of lower animals or immovable thiugs after death. 

69-70. .The sdtuika king enjoys the blessings (?) of the gods, the 
réjasiku those of the men, the tdmasa of the demons. Mind should 
hence be devoted to sa'tvu. 


rules of Niti Sistra begins from the very momeut of his assumption of 
the royal position. 

84:41 By artifice or by force or by heroism and not by the ordinary 
rule ot succession. Sakricharyya is not a believer in the theory that 
‘ necessity has nolaw’ but mai tains that in extraordinary cases also his 

istra must be followed, Niti Sistra is unrelenting aud extremely rigid 
in its preceyts which cannot be relaxed or compromised even in 
revolutionary times, e.g whea a throne falls vacant aud is occupied 
by an usurper by hook or by erook. ‘The usurper must not wait to have 
his claim formally recognised and his position well secured ; but as soon 
as he gets the reins of government he must act uper the rnles of Niti 
like the legally recognised rular of aormal States. 

As soon aa a revolution is effested, tho revolutionists must display 
their political ability by orga 1181 the adminiatration and establish- 
ing security and order in the State, Sakraniti is here anticipating the. 
geise of political morality manifested in modern times. 

- Some of the virtuas of a kitg and their effects. The two lines, 
however, have no connexion with the praise of king of ead above or 
with what follows. , 

? [here are three classes of kings according to their nature and 
characteristics. 
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*..7). Human birth ensues through the mixture of sativa with tamas 


नला ला Ov -——— M — —— M ——— 


=- Y 72. The men of the world have their luck and ‘character accord- 
iug to the nature of the penance they adopt 


273-74. Man's work is the cause of his good or bad luck (pros- 
erity or adversity). Even that which is called prdk£ana i. e comes 
form previous birth) is really man’s own work. “Who can ever be 
withont work 


3 75-76. Not by birth are the Brahamana, Ksatriya. Vaidya Sadra, 
ot and Mlechchha separated but by virtues and work 


: 77-78. Are all descended from Brahmi to be called Bráhmana.? 
" Neither through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit, worthy of 
J^ ७ Bràáhmana, bs generated 


" 19-80. Tho Brihmana is so called because of his virtues, c. g. he is 
habitually 8 worshipper of the gods with knowledge, practices and 
prayers, and he is peaceful, restrained and kind 


. , 81-82. ‘The mau who can protect men, who is valorous, resfrained 
"d and pewerful, and who is the punisher of the wicked is called Ksatriya. 


83-81. Those who are experts in sales and purchases, who eve: 


live by commerce, who are tenderers of cattle and who culivate lands 
Ay ‘are called Vaisyas in this world 


$ 85-86. . Those men of the lower order who are servants and followers 
of the twice-burn, who are bold, peaceful and have mastered thei! 


, senses, and who are drivers of the plough, drawers of wood and grass 
K’ are called Sidras दु . 


87-88. Those whc have deserted practising their own duties, who 
. are unkind and troublesome to others, and who are very excitable, 


` I There sre three classes of men 
characteristics 


according to their nature and 


> The author has been discussing the classes of rulers and of men 
generally according to their characteristics which he attributes to the 
penances they perform. This idea about the penancés leads: to'the 
theory of work as determining man’s future 
प्राक्तनमपि Man might say that destiny is determined by previous 
birth and uot by one’s कम or work. But this is refuted by the state- 
mont that this प्राक्तन is, after all, nothing but कम 
The praise of work introduced gradually a new basis and ‘inter- 
~ pretation of the caste system 
* Here is an application of the theory cf caste according to merits 
and qualifications in the case of the Brahmana. The question is asked 
—who is to be called a Bráhmana ? The answer is—not necessarily the ` 
son of a Bráhmana, nor the man with certain colour characteristic. ° 
Having discarded the ordinary tests of birth and colour as determiu- 
ing the castes, Sukrácháryya in ll. 75-85 describes the new test of merits- 
and occupations aud enumerates the various qualities of each ‘caste 
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1 8)-90. According to the effects of work in previous births the 
mind of men is} inclined to virtues or vices. It is not possible to do 
otherwise. 


? 91-902. The intellectual disposition is generated according as 
the fruits of work make their appearance. The moans and instrume- 
ntalities used also are such as are adapted to the predetermined Fate. 


393-94. Tt is sure that everything happens under the influence of 
Prak-karma. Hence advice suggesting cominissious and omissions is 
useless. 


1 95-96. Meu who are wise and whose character deserves praise. 
greatly respect Pauruga or Energy; whereas the weaklings who are 
unable to exercise energy, to exert themselves, worship Daiva or Fate. 


597-98. Of course, everything in this world is founded on both 
late and self-exertion, and this latter is divided into two classes, that 
done in a previous birth, and that done in this. 


" 99-100. The strong is always the enemy of the weak. And the 
discrimination between the strong and the weak is nade by seeing the 
results, not otherwise. 


! प्राक कमफल भोगाह' befitting ( अह ) the enjoyment ( भोग ) of the fruits. 
of previous deeds. 

This treatise in praising कर्म or work as the sole factor of destiny 
is very particular about the work done in past lives whose effects are 
transmitted through successive births. : 

?'lhne author is discussing if there is any principle governing 
man's course of life in. this world or the ends and means adopted by 
him are controlled by chance. By his theory of प्राक कर्म he establishes 
the truth that previous lives determine some sort of a destiny, the 
कर्म फलोदय, manifestation of the effects of work and the भबितब्यता future 
link for men in succeeding births; so that in these births his intelli- 
geuce and ways and meaus of action very easily and spon-taneously 
arrange themselves. These things are pre-ordained, but not by an 
impersonal agent like Fate or by blind chance. 

* कार्य्याकार्यप्रबोबका which explain and point out what are to be done 
and what aro not to be done. E 

! Sukracharyya refers to the celebrated controversy between देव ‘ and 
पुरुषकार, himself advocates the latter and disparages the former. He 
says the controversy resolves itself ultimately into that between weak 
and able men. 

> ‘he arguments in 11. 88-98 amount to this. Life in this world 
is regulated by three things,—(a) दैव or Fate and (b) कर्म ( पुरुषकार ) or 
work again is divided in two classes—(?) प्र or done in previous life 
and (२/) इद्वार्जितं. or achieved in this life. Of these three factors, Fate is 
resorted to and accused by weak and foolish people, whereas able men 
do not wait for the decree of Fate but make their destiny in this life 
and in the next by their own effects and energisings. 

५ Of course, if there is a struggle for existence, the fitter and more 
powerful can be known only by their survival. 

2 
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! 101-2. The achievement of results is not experie:cod by the 
slirect process (i.»., immediately in this world). Por that is the cause of 


Prák-karma (constitutes Prak-karma and hence is visible in the next 
life). 
4 Cu. 


2 103-4. If sometimes great results ensue out of even small 
activities that is due to prál/ana i.e, work done iu. a previous life. 
Some maiutain that it is due to the earlier works in this life. 


105. "Phe paxrusa ‘of men is born of activities in this life. 


106. It is possible to prote:t the lamp with its wick and oil from 
i the wind with great care. 


+ 407-8 If it is possible zo have remedies to the certain destinies 
७ it is good to discard the evils by dint of intelligence and might. 


sens 


. 1109-10. The prince should recognise three kinds of Nate, vig 
light, moderate and great, according to the favonvable or uufavonrable 
consequence. 


x दिक्क ee 
eee 


` 


> {11-13 Pate was unfavourable to Råvana aud Bhisma when the 
oue met with dis:onfitare from one monkey onthe occasion of Vanabh- 
unya, and the other froma single man at Gograha (on the occasion of 
the capture of cattle). Fate was certainly favourable to Ràgliava and 
Arjuna. 


114-15. Wheu Fate is favourable, even small exertions achieve 
good results. But when itis unfavourable, great efforts may be 
productive of no good. Thus both Bali and HariSchandra were bound 
by their charity. ; 


1 Whatever a man does in this life is credited to his account for 
future births, so that whatever ho enjoys in those births is due mainly 
to capital accumulated in the former. This idea is further developed in 
the next two lines. 

> 2 This is a test case to prove that results of work do not manifest 
. themselves in this life but in the next. lor otherwise we cannot 

explain the phenomena that even by putting forth small energy a man 
at times enjoys considerable good. This discrepancy between cause and 
effect is due to the fact that much of this eltect is really the income of 
*anses capitalised, so fo speak, in tho past life. and lying at present 
in the background and heuce out of one’s sight. 

i In |) 105-8 the author is discussing some of the forms which 
Paurusa or Energy should fake in this life. One of these is the 
application -of skill aud force to do away with and remedy the evils of 
this world. For it is possible to undo even the surest decrees of Pato 
भाविभावानां just zs tlie lamp can be protected from the wind. . 1 
"^. 4 ‘Pate is either good gaga or bad प्रतिकुल as known by 1119 fruits 
` कलाभ्यां. But each is divided into 3 classes according to the degrees of 

favourableness or unfavourableuess. ` s ुँ - 
L "Wa has in |. 95 been recognised as one: of je. factors that contro 

human life. These lines desevibe'the effects of Fate upou some of the 
= historical characters. 
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CHAPTER 1. - T | 


1 117-18. Benefits accrue out of good deeds. Injuries come cut of 
evil deeds. So one should know from Sastra what is good ard what is 
evil, and leaving the evil practise the good." j 


119.20. he prince is the cause of time (the maker vf his age) aud 
ofthe good and evil practices. By a terrible use of his eugine of 
sovereignty he should maintain the snbjects each in his proper sphere. , 


121-22. The kingdom is au organism of seven limbs, ciz, the | 
Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure. the State, the Fort 
aud the Army. 


२ 123-24. Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the 
king or Sovereign is the head, the Minister isthe eye, the Friend is the 
enr, the Treasure is the mouth, the Ariuy is the mind, the Fort is the 
arms and State is the legs. : 


14-26. I shall gradually describe the qualities of each of these 
1111013. which intelligent monarchs possess. 


127-28. The king is the cause of the prosperity of this world, i= 
i respected by the experienced and old. people and gives pleasure to the 
QO eves (of the people) as the moon to the sea. 


129-30. Ifthe king is not a perfect guide his subjects will gei 
into trouble as a boat without the helinsman sinks in a sea. 


* 451-32 Without the goveruor, the subjects do uot. keep ro their 
own spheres. Nor does the sovereigu flourish in the world without 


subjects. 


133-34 If the monarch j1cceeds according to the dictates of 
७१४१ cr Justice (Niti) he can supply himself as well as the subjects 
with Trivargas or virtue, wealth aud enjoyments, otherwise he destroys 
both. d 


135-36. "Phe king called Vaisravana could rule the earth througl 
vivine, but through sin Nahusa got hell. 
ee UO 
1 These four lines have no connection with the discussion about 
fate and Purugakara above but refer tc ordinary rules of morality and 
repeat what has been previously said about the king’s functions. 


२ The analogy of the kingdom with the body of man and the descrip- 
tion of it as the body politic or political organism, which have been 
made much of in modern times, are suggested here though in a anite 
different and fanciful way. IE 


lt is not clear what is meant by राष्ट and how it i 1 
i is nc E 1 3 W It isan SF or limb 
oí usq the kingdom or how it can staud for the legs of à human being. 
Lhe analogies of the Army with the mind and the Fort with the arms 
ure also queer and not quite comprehensible. v 


STP, १ ac 


म The State is natural and necessary institution. Man is a politi- 


T cal animal and cannot prosper unless a relation between s ig: 
: ; : 1 sovereign a 
subjects is established in the society. A e 
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12 SUKR A-NfTI. 


d | 137-38. Vena was ruined through vice and Prithu was prosperous 
through virtue. So the ruler should cultivate his interests by placing 
virtue in his front. 


139-40. The prince who is virtuous, is a part of the gods. He who 
is otherwise 18 9 part of the demons, an enemy of religion and oppressor 
of subjects. 

? 141-43. The king is made out of the permanent elements of 
Indra, Vayu, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon and Kuvera, and is the 
lord of both the immovable and movable worlds. 

144; Like Indra, the sovereign is able to protect the wealth and 
possessions. 

145. As Vayu or Air is the spreader (and diffuser) of scents, so 
the prince is the generator (and cause) of good ard evil actions. 

146. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness (and ihe creator of 
light) so the king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 


147. As Yama is the god who punishes (human beings after death) 
so also the monarch is the punisher of offences (in this world). 


148. Like Agni, the prince is the purifier and enjoyer of all gifts. 

149. As Varuna, the god of water, sustains everything by supply- 
ing moisture, so also the king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

150. Asthe Moon pleases human beings by its rays so also the 
king satisfies everybody by his virtues and: activities. 


3 151. As the god of wealth protects the jewels of the universe, so 
the king protects the treasure and possessions of the State. 


‘1 These are some elementary notions about the king, his functions 
and his duties which are oft repeated in treatises like this. The only 
peculiarity about these passages is the reference to names of Pauránik 
kings and the attempt to make the precept concrete by alluding to their 
lots iu life. Can these refereuces as well asthe illustrations of the 
fortunate and unfortunate persons mentioned in connection with 24 he 
said to approach a rudimentary application of the historical method in 
Hindu sociological thought ? 

2 The king’s divine origin and extraordinary (superhuman) powers 
are suggested. His elements are derived fromthe gods. Each god 
bestows on him certain powers. 

3 In Il. 144-51, the functions and general attributes of the King are 

escribed, and each is attributed to the making of his body and life out 
P the elements of one of the gods. These lines elucidate the text 


jn 141-3. 
* 
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CHAPTER I. 13 


159. As the moon does not shine well if deprived of one of its 
parts, so the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above. ; 

153-54. The sovereign is always possessed of the attributes of 
seven persons, ¢.g., father, mother, preceptor, brother, friend, Vatsra- 
vana or Kuvera and Yama. 

155- Asa father provides his offsprings with attributes, (i.e. by 
education), so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 


156. The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, (so 
also the king). 

157- ‘The Guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons (so also king) 

158. Tho brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people’s wealth 
and produce). 

159. The friend isthe confidants andjkeeper (or protector) of ane's 
self, wife, wealth and secrets (so also the king). 


160. Kuvera gives wealth (so also the king), and Yama is the 
punisher (so also the king). 


The functions described above in the analogies with the powers 
may be grouped under the following five heads :— 

(1) Protection of person and property (144,151). 

(2) Administration of Justice (147). 

(3) Spread of religion and culture (145,46). 

(4) Philanthrophy and charity (149). 

(5) Realisation of reveuues (148). 

L Almost all the attributes mentioned in 155—060 have been implied 
or described in the preceding analogies. Thus the functions of the 
father and the gurw may be taken under 145-46, the mother’s function 
is partly that of Yama (147) and partly that of Varuna (149). Yama’s 
function has been unnecessarily repeated. Kuvera in these lines is a 
giver, whereas in the preceding account is the protector of wealth. 
The brother’s work was. suggested by Agni’s function. But the 3 
peculiar attribute of भ्राता as the sharer of paternal wealth is to be 
noted. ४ ६ 
The only additional function of the king brought forward in E 
these lines is that suggested by the analogy with the friend. The E 
king should be the protector of the person of the subjects, the custo- - E 
dian of their women and wealth, and the keeper of their secrets. But = 
these are the things which people generally try to keep out of the king’s = 
reach and interference except under circumstances ofextreme necessity, 
2. y, in revolutionary times or when compelled by self-interest. It is 
strange that Sakraniti should place such confidence in the ruler under 
normal conditions, for it is otherwise fall of the most scund and prasti- 
eal advice adapted to the ways of the world. eun ® 
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161-62. These attributes abide in the king who is prospering 
These seven qualities should nover be deserted by a king 


' 163-64. The man who can pardon aud deal out mercy (at the 
proper time) is really able to quell and subdue (the offenders). With- 
out the attribute of mercy. the king cannot eet on even with all his 
good qualities. 


165-66. The king should give up his own! faults and abandon 
unfriendly words, but should ever satisfy his subjects by gifts, bestowa! 
of honours and good deeds 


167-70. The king who is restrained. valovous and skilled in the 
use of arius, and weapons, who is the queller of fees and not independant 
of Niti, who is a man of parts and has acquired the arts and sciences, 
who is not au associate of the lower classes, who has long views, who 
respects old men and atteuds to Niti, and who is respected by merit- 
orious men 18 known to be a part of the gods 

` 171. The king who is otherwise is apart of the demons and 
geis hell. 


2172. The attendants of the king are always according to the 
parts of the king. 

173-74. The king abides by their actions and is alwayi gratified 
by their conduct. He cannot be otherwise because of the strength 
of late. 


a + 175-77. Effects of works done must be endured by men unless 
there be remedies. Jt remedies be procured, the eects haye not to 
be endured to the same extent, juet as » disease under treatment. 


1 This is a very sound advice, fur sometime “ a sofi auswer turncth 
away wrath." Coercion is but a very small part of govenment, and is 
is only highest statesmanship that esn discover when and what to puu- 
ishjand when and what to pardon. Punishment, after all, is means to 
an end, ‘and the victories of kindness are more offective and lasting 
than those of terror. And so mercy is the crown and glory of human» 
virtues. Shakespeare's eulogy is well-kuewn. : 

2 Like ruler, like ministers. 

5 A disease even if treated is still painful, but of course not sc 


DA 


uch as before treatment. So also 1f प्रतिकार be provided against कुतंकमाः 


— 
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CHAPTER 1. Í$ oS 


1 178-80. Who tries or cares to abide by an advice that is the 


cause of evils? l'or the mind is gratified with only good results, no- 
body's heart is attracted by evil consequences. So one should follow 
the Sàstra diseriminati ug between those that treat of good, and those 
that treat of evil, consequences. 

2 181-82. Discipline is the chief thing to the guide or king. This 
comes through the dictates or precepts of Sistras. ‘This gives mastery 
over the senses, and one who has mastered ihe senses, acquires the 
Sastras. 

183-85. ‘he king should tirst provide discipline to himself, then 
toy the sons, then to ministers, then to servants, then to the subjects. 
He should never display his ability in only advising others. 

156 Sometimes a king, though well qualified, may he without any 
subjects or rights. 

187-88. Bur the subjects, however vicious, must not be without a 
king. Just as Indrani is never a widow, so also the subjects. 

189-90." Sovereignty in a kingdom is deprived of its beauty if there 
isthe king only bnt there are no ministers, well-disciplined kinsmen, 
and restrained offsprings. 

191-02. The king whose subjects are devoted, who is devoted to 
the protection of his subjects, and who has disciplined himself, enjoys 
great prosperity. ats 

5 193-04. One should bring te bay or discipline, by the hook of 
knowledge, the elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a 
destructive manner in the vast forest of joyable things. 


1 l'hese lines contain an advice as to the observance and pursuit of 

Astras. Any and evéry Sastra must not be followed, but a diserimi- 

nation is to be made between that which is likely fo promote one's. 
interests and that which is not. 

> aq guide. ‘The other reading is 49 (king). 

* Here is a complete analogy between the processes of training 
elephants and the senses. Just as the elephant running to and fro in 
the forest and committing havoc frasi all around has to be tamed by ७ 
the use of the rod, so also the senses of man incessantly wandering to 
tind gratification in the multifarious objects of the universe and caus 
ing perturbation to the soul, have to be controlled and dis phin l by 
the application of knowledge. í y ४ 3 


fundamental and primary lesson in the Hindu s 
on and the simile about wild and broken | 
most common devices in Sanskrit lite e 


m 
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1195-96. The mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable things. 
sends forth the senses. So one should carefully check the mind, for 
when the mind is controlled, the senses are conquered, 


2 197-98. How can the man who is unable to subdue one's mind 
master the world extending to the sea ? 


r 199-200. The king whose heart is agitated by the enjoyable thin- 
gs gets into a trap like the elephant. 


3901-2. Sound, touch, sight, taste and smell—each of these five 
alone is sufficient to cause destruction. 


+ 203-4. ‘Lhe deer which is innocent feeds upon grass and blades. 
aud can roam far and wide, secks death attracted by the music of the 
tempter. 

5 205-6. The elephant whose stature is like the peak of a mountain. 
and who' cau uproot treós with ease, is. however caught because of 
the pleasure of contact with the female. 


6 207-8. The fly gets death by falling suddenly into the lam; 
because of its mad passion through gratification of eves by the light of 
the wick in a mild lamp. 


7209-10. The fish though it dives into unfathomed depths and 
lives in distant abodes, tastes the angle with meat for death. 


1 The मनः or mind is an independent entity in Hindu psychology : 
not a mere name for the processes of conscicusness produced by rthe 
sensations and perceptions through the organs of senses, but a sepa ate 
organ like the five senses, having its own function to discharge. ‘The 
मनः 18 the director or conductor of the five organs of sensation , as 
described here; these have to work under its guidance. 

विषय A technical term in Hindu Psychology aud Ethics often used 
in this treatise in connexion with moral topics. €y., trainig of chara- 
cter, discipline, etc. There are five विषयऽ, viż, रूप (sight), शब्दे (sound). 
"eq (smell), रस (taste) स्त्रपर्श (touch), ie., the five classes of objects in the 
universe which can be perceived through the five different orgaus of 
sensation. These five विषयड constitute the whole universe, materia! 
objects and enjoyable things that fall within the physical reach 
of man. 

The analogy here is between meat and विषय. 

» Just as charity begins at home, so also conquests begin with self 
The capacity for mastery over a kingdom is proved by the ability to 
conquer one's own self. ~ 

3 The विषयऽ are enumerated here, and in the next few lines the evit 
consequences of each are described. t 

t Here is the pernicious influence of sound शब्द illustrated by the 
ease of the deer which is otherwise quite innocent. 

5 Here is the banefnl influences of touch or gañ illustrated by the 
case of the elephant who is otherwise very powerful. 

a Here is the danger from रूप or sight illustrated by the case of 
the fly. 

7The fish is the object lesson for danger from taste or रस. 
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1 211-12. ‘The bee which has the power of cutting holes, and can 
fly with wings, gets, however, caught within a lotus because of its desire 
for smell. - 

2 213-14. These poison-like Vigayas are each capable of ruining 
men. Cannot the five combined cause destrnction? 


5215-16. Indulgence in gambling, women and drinking, when 
undne, produces many disasters ; but when within due limits, gives. 
rise to wealth, sons, and intelligence. 

1217-18. Nala, Dharma (Yudhsthira) and other kings were 
ruined through honest gambling, but gambling with dishonesty is. 
productive of much wealth to those who know it. 

219-20. Even the name of females is captivating and agitates 
the mind. What to spoak of the eftect of sight of those whose brows are | 
luxuriously decorated ? 1 

921.99, Whom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled in the art 
of secret conversation, who talks soft aud sweet, and whose eyes. 
are red y 

293-24. The woman can subdue with passion the heart of even the 
ascetic who has conquered the senses. What to say of men whose senses. 
are not controlled £ : | 

295-96. Many princes have been ruined through attachment to 
women, e. g., Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa, Ravana and others. 


5 997-98. The wife of a man who is uot extremely attached to her 
is for his happiness. For withcut her there is no other companion in 
domestic work. 

229. Ofthe man who drinks wine excessively, intelligence dis- 
appears. 

6 230-31. Wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the 
talent, clears the intelligence, augments patience and makes the mind: 
steadfast ; but otherwise it is ruinous. 


1 The bee illustrates the danger from गन्ध or smell. The lecture on 
the necessity for control of the senses and the practice of self-restraint 
is in 11. 201—12 very ably and poeticelly delivered and reaches its cli- | 
max in the next two lines. 
2 The whole description is a very clear and concrete presentation 1 
of the nature of विषय and the processes of the working of passions, and 
a great power of observation is implied in each case. Three impor- 
taut professions have been indicated in the above lines—(1) deer- 
catchig by the hunter, (2) elephant catching, and (3) angling. 
3 Each of these three passions has both its uses and abuses. WWW. 
— Undue, immoderate, excessive. पुक्तियुक्ष्त--१४७ and moderate. 
!'Thus gambling has both its uses and abuses. 
5 Thus the woman also has both uses and abuses. | y 
ë Thus Drinking is both good and bad according to circumstances. 
All along in this description the author is advocating the Rule of the 
Golden Mean: ‘Avoid Excesses.’ 
3 
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1 232. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and should be duly 
used—the former in the maintenance of the family, the latter against 
enemies. 

2234. Cupidiny should be indulged in by a king who wants 
vietory in the name of the army. 

3235-30. But princes should not indulge in sensuousness with 
regard to other's wives, cupidity in other's wealth, and anger in 
punishing their own subjects. 

4937. Can a man be said to havea mato when he takes to an- 
other’s wife? Can anybody be called a hero who punishes his own 
subjects? Can a man be called wealthy through somebody else's 
wealth ? 

5239-40. The gods ruin and cast down the king who is not a 
protector, the Brahiaana who is not a performer of penances, and the 
rich man who is not charitable. 


241-42. Sovereignty, the position of a giver and opulence are the 
fruits of penances; and the fruits of sins are begging, slavery and 
poverty. 


1 Sukracharyya’s system does not blindly advocate the absolute 
inhibition of the passions and the strict asceticism which leads to tie 
killing of the senses. In it, there is a place for gambling, drinking, 
woman, auger, sensuousness and other indulgences. He gives the devil 
his due, and does not forget the good to be derived from, and the uses 
that can be made of, even gambling and drinking. His morality is 
austere but not inhuman, and is adapted not to the abstract human 
beings shut up in a convent but to the complete men with all their 
passions and sensibilities, discharging their thousand aud one duties 
in this world. ukracharyya thus arrives at a system that is 
calculated to bring about the harmonious development of all faculties 
of man without repressing or unduly pushing forward any one. 

> Thus काम, क्रोध and लोभ passions which are ordinarily sunposed 
to be the greatest enemies of moral nature have, according to Sukvà- 
charyya, their own parts to play in human life and are not absolutely 
the unalloyed vices they are painted to be. 

2 3 These are sufficient checks to the wantouness of the three 
passions. ‘They are allowed within these limits. Beyond these they 
become vices. 

+The advice is, Be married,’ * Be heroic,’ * Be wealthy. But taking 
to another’s wife is no marriage, oppressing one’s own people is no 
heroism, and getting auother's wealth is uo richness. 

5 The proper functions (घर्म) of the three classes of men are here 
described. 

५ भूमेरुपाजेनं-111001109 to be derived from land by the king. The 
agricultural, (and other economic) functions are prescribed in this 
phrase. 

ड करदीकरणं usti—lndependant princes: to be made dependant and 
tributaries. The king should always try to be an overlord by con- 
quering kingdoms and establishing an empire over them, so that their 
chiefs may be made to pay homage. "The advice is imperialistic. The 
other fuuetious are ordinary and have been often mentioned in the 
treatise. 
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CHAPTER 1. 19 
243-44. Having observed tho Sastras and — s44. Having observed tho Sástras तन रारा governed one's 


KY own self, the king should discharge his duties for happiness in this 
world and the next. 

5 945-48. Punishment of the wicked, charity, protection of the | 
subjects, performance of Rájasüya and other sacrifices, equitable reali- | 
sation of revenues, conversion of princes iuto tributary chiefs, quelling | 

the enemies and extraction of wealth from land—these are the | 
eight functions of the king. | 

249-50. ‘Those kings are almost like oxen (i. e., fools) by whom 
their strength (Army) is not increased, by whom princes are not ma le 
to pay tribute, and by whom subjects are not well protected. 

251-52. The most miserable king is he whom the subjects look upon 
with terror and disrespect, aud who is deserted by both rich and virtu- 
ous 111811. 


1 253-54. The king who is much attached to actors, musicians, । 
prostitutes, athletes, oxen and lower castes deserves ignominy and is 
exposed to enemies. 

255-56. The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased 
with cheats, does not understand his own faults, creates his own 
destruction. 

. 951-59. When the king does not pardon offences, but is a great | 
punisher, is the robber of men's wealth, and oppresses the subjects on | 
hearing of his own faults, the society gets disturbed and disorganised. 

960-66. By making the secret spies give information as to who are 
accusing his conduct, in what light the ministers and others who know 
it are viewing it what is the extent of satisfaction and who are discon- 
tented with him owing to his virtues and vices, and hearing everything 
from them in secret, the king deserving praise should always know his | 
own faults from the standpoint of the subjects and get rid of them, but | 
never punish the people. हे 

266-67. If when a king is made by the spies to hear “ People 
dispraise you, O king,” he gets angry through wickedness, he hides his | 
own faults. : 

263-69. Even the chaste Siti was forsaken by Rama owing to his 
dispraise among the subject. Even 8 small punishment was not meted 
to.a.certain रजक by one who was able to do so. 


1 Sukraniti lays special stress on the king’s own discipline aud ° 
self-restraint. The greatest of his functions is considered to be ruling 
himself. ‘The importance of this moral training to the king is cons- 
tantly mentioned in the treatise. 4 
> Having described some of the virtues and vices of kings, the 
author is suggesting some of the processes by which they should try 
to rectify themselves. One of the most important rules of morality for 
the king is that which regulates his relations and dealing with the 
subjects, and therefore a correct estimate of their opinion and criticism 
is the, first step to the king’s moral discipline. i 1 
- The spies have to be appointed not only against the subjects, but 
‘also against the king himself and on behalf of the subject. This Intelli- 
gence Department is to be regarded as the instrument for bringing 
public opinion to bent o.. the king’s publie activities. 


m ` 
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Dispraise always creates anger. Henco the king should be ever 


2275-76. Youth, life, mind, beauty, wealth, sovereignty—these 
six are very inconstant. Knowing this, one should be religious. 


277-78. The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, who in- 
sults men, who practises deceit and uses harsh words and who is severe 
in punishments. 


279-80. People do not take to a king who is very cowardly, pro- 
erastinating, very passionate, and excessively attached to the enjoyable 
things through ignorance. 


281. Brtthe people are satisfied with the opposite qualities. 


s 282. One demerit spreads ill fame, cannot à combination of faults 
o it? 


283-84. Hunting, dice-playing and drinking are condemnable in 
kings. Dangers from those are illustrated in the cases of Pándu, 
Naisadha and Vrisni respectively. 


285-86. Sensuousness, anger, ignorance, cnpidity, vanity and 
passion—one should give up these six. These being given up, the king 
becomes happy. 


. 287-90. King Dandakya went to the dogs by taking to one of these 
six enemies, vèz., sensuousness, Janamejaya through anger, Rájarsi Aila 
through cupidity, Asura Bátápi through folly, Raksasa  Paulastya 
through vauity, and king Dombhodbhava through passion. 


3 291-92. But the powerful Jàmadaguys and -the fortunate Am- 
bariga ruled the world for a long time by giving up these six euemies. 


1 Two grounds are advanced for asking the king to take spceinl 
care to be merciful to those who are censurers and detractors of hin 
conduct. In the first place, the king is not likely to get full informa- 
tion about his own faults, for people can never be bold enough to speak 

- the truth. [n the second place, it is very difficult to put up with public 
censure and dispriase—l'ame being the last infirmity of human 
character. 


2 This precept has no connection with the preceding or the 
following. : 


-% Having iu II 259-74 described the rules of publie morality that 
ihe kiug has spocially to observe, Sakrásháryya givesaaccoua of the 
faults aid vices that men in general commit inzindividual lives mna 

- which aiso the king must guard against. This ethics of individual life 
is illustrated by concrete references to the cases of kings, Risis, Asuras- 
- and Rakgasas. : 
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293-94. Augmenting virtue and wealth which are pursued by the 


good with care, and controlling his senses, the king should worship 
his preceptor. 


293-97. „Association with the guru is for the acquisition of the 
Sistras, the Sistras are calculated to increase knowledge: the king who 
is trained in the branches of learning is respected by the good, and 
does not incline to wrong deeds even if impelled by evil motives. 


1 998-300. The wise king by daily acquiring the various branches 
of learning, practises only those works which are known to he virtuous 
according to Sruti, Smritis, tradition aud self-deliberation. 


301-2. Of the, monarch who has conquered his senses, and who 


follows the Niti Sistra, prosperity is in the ascendant and Fame 
reaches the skies. 


303-4. Anviksiki (Logic), the Trayi (3 Vedas) Varta (Economics) 


-and Dandaniti—these four branches of learning the king should always 


study. 


2 305-8. The science of discussion aud Vedanta are founded on the 
science of Anviksiki ; virtue and vice, as well as interests and injuries 
of man are based on the Trayi, wealth and its opposite on Varta, good 


and bad government on Dandaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the 
stages of human life are built upon these sciences. 


3810-11. The six Angas, the four Vedas, Mimámsá (system of philo- 


Revealed literature, e. g., the Vedas; (2) Smriti, e. g., Dharma Sistras 
(3) लोकतः Tradition and custom, consensus of public opinion (4) मनसा 


-m3 निश्चितं cogitation in the mind, ४ », introspection and delibe- 


ration. 


2 [n 11. 303-8 Sukrachiryya has enumerated and brietly described 
the scope of the four fundamental branches of learning. In the next 
few lines each is being fully explained. 


अङ्गानि six limbs of the Vedas, they are called. They are auxilia- 
ries und supplements to the Vedas. A preliminary training in them is 
required to acquire mastery over the Vedas, for they treat of the 
grammar, phonetics, mathematics, etymology, &c., used in the Vedas. 

मीमांसा the common name. of two of the six systems of philosophy 
in Hindu. Literature. ‘hey are (1) Pürva Mimámsà or simply 
Mimámsá propounded by Jaimini dealing with the rituals of religion, . 
and (2) Uttara Mimimsá of Vedanta, dealing with esoteric religion. - 
[In this live the first is meant, for Vedanta has been included in 
Anvikgiki or Logic in I. 305. 

पुराणानि These are 18 in number, constituting the whole system of 
Hindu theology and mythology forming encyclopedia of the learning 
and wisdom of the ancient Hindus. Er 

त्रयी, i. e., trio of sciexces—comprising the first threa ह the ` 
Atharvaa is not a Veda but rather a mero appendix t» them all. Here 


ukràcháryy& gives a special meaning to it. a, 


"Ye 2 
vi 
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sophy,) Nyaya (system of philosophy), Dharma Sastras as well as the 
Pnuránas—all these constitute the Trayi. 


preservation of cows. The man who is well up in Varta need not be 


| 311-12. In Varta are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and 
TC anxious for carning. 


313-14. Danda is restraint and punishment, hence the king is also 
known to be Danda. The Niti that regulates punishment constitutes 
Dandaniti, so called because it governs and guides. 


-— 2 


aS 

2 315-16. Man gives up both pleasure and pain through Auviksiki 
aud the science of self (metaphysics) and gets both temporal and spiri- 
tual self-realisation through the Trayi. 

317-18. As kinduess is a great virtue among men, so the king 
should rule the poor people with kindness. 

319-20. The king shoul should not oppress the poor people seeking his 
own interest. For they, dying through repression.. ulti imately ruin 
tho king. 

321-22. One should associate with the good people both for virtue 
aud happiness. One whois respected by the good attains great 
prosperity. ण 

323-24. The man who is attended by good men gratifies the heart 
iu the same way as the moon with its cool rays pleases the tank with 
its newly blossomed lotuses. 

325-26. One should abandon the company of bad men. which 18. 
terrible like the desert scorched by the summer sun, frightening and 
inhospitable. . 

327-28. One should associate rather with snakes whose mouths 
contain poison, andlfeeces have been darkened by the. smoke of fi re 
exhaled by their breathings, but never with bad men. 


+ 829-30. By one who desires good, the bad man should be accord- 
. ed even a better treatment than the signs of honour meant for good 
persons who are to be worshiped. 


स > - a - 
1 Varta is thus a practical science prescribing rules for tho 
maintenance of family. : f £ 
2 Having previously described the system of moral education for 
a king both as the head of the state and.as a private individual, in 
11. 295-316 Sukrachiryya has drawn up a syllabus of intellectual train- 
ing and explained the content of each branch of learning with its 
T ' ability to man. : / 1 oid «c : 
: 3 Lines 321-30 contain ordinary precepts about companionship i 
powerful language, . n ' 


à . +; VEM IF 
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331-32. One should always please the world by words that can 
captivate the heart. Even the man who gives away wealth in charity 
terrifies the people if he uses harsh words. 


333-34. The wise man,even if he be oppressed, should not use 
such words by which men feel pain as if pierced at heart. 


335-36. Pleasant words ought to be used whether to good men or 
to enemies. The man who is popular speaks sweet words like the 
notes of the peacock. 


337-38. The voices of the drake red with passion, the cuckoo 
and the peacock are not so attractive as those of the good and wise. | 


339-40. Those who speak pleasant words and wish good deeds 4 
are praiseworthy and prosperous, in short, they are gods in human || 
form. 


1 311-42. There is no such art of subjugation in the three worlds 
as Mercy, Friendship, Charity and Sweet words. 


$ 
343-44. One should worship the gods with a heart purified by | 
faith in them, treat the seniors as gods, and the equals as himself. | 
345-46. One should make favourable the seniors by salutations, | 
ihe good people by well-behaved dealings, and the gods by good | 
deeds. 1 | 
347-48. One should attract the friends and relatives by good 
behaviour, ihe wife by love, the servants by offering distinctions, 
and others by gifts. | 
349-50. The man who is powerful, intelligent and valorous enjoys 
the earth full of its wealth, aud such a king becomes the lord of this i 
world. ! 
351-53. Prowess, strength, intelligence and valour—these are 
great qualifications. The king who has other qualities but not these, 
though he is wealthy, cannot enjoy even a small region, but is soon 
thrown down from his kingdom. 


though small in territory, has his commands unobstructed and is power- 


ies l; 
2 354-55. Superior to the very wealthy king is the monarch, who, l 
ful. He can be such with the qualifications (mentioned above). | 


356. Men who are other tha» kings are not competent to (rule and) [ 
AM ‘beautify the earth (land). i 
| 357-58. The earth (land) is the source of all wealth. For d 


earth *(land) kings cau lay down even their li ves. 


A3 359-60. Wealth aud life are preseved by men for enjoyment. But 
what avails a man to have wealth and life who has ot protected the 
land ? 


1 Lines 331-42 contain the rules for regulating one's speech in an 
extravagant style. E 

> It is not Size that is the strength of a State. But discipline and 
able management (as अब्याहृत(ह्न implies) aud military efficiency are th» 


> o . 
two principal conditions of the importanca of a kingdom. 


- 
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361262. Accumulated wealth can 10४07 be sufficient for any amount 
of expenditure. Truly, wit hout perpetual incomes nobody’s, not even 
Kuvera’s, (is sufficient). 

1363-04. The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is. 
not birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much because of 
his ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and valour. 


2 365-07. That ruler is called a Samanta in whose kingdom without 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenuo from one lakh up to three 
lakh Karsas is regularly realised. 


E 
1 Mo" 


> 


3 368-74. ‘That ruler is called a Mandalika whose revenue exceeds 
three karsas up to 10 la khs. The Raja is he whose income exceeds 10 
lakh karsas up to the 20th lakh. The Mahdrdjd is he whose income 
exceeds the last up to a crore. The Swarátis he whose income exceeds 
a crore up to 10 crores. VWirdt, whose income goes beyond that to the 
50th crore. The Sdrv abhawma, who is above that and to whom the 
earth with its seven islands is ever bound. 

PAS *375. The ruler has been made by Brahmi a servant of the people 
25 getting his revenue as ır emuneration. His sovereignty, however, is 
only for protection. 

$ 377-78. Those servants who have been appointed equal with 


7 Sdmantas and others are also to be known as Sdmantas, ote., in succes- 
sion and to be sharers of the royal income. 


579-80. Those who have been deprived of the post of the Sdmantas, 


eio. but who are maintained by ihe Mahdrdjas and others at the same 
salary are called Under-Samantas, etc. v 
LLLI —— 


! Not heredity but personal qualifications constitute the sole title 
to kingship. 

2 कर्ष--80 ratis, thus less than a Rupee or told, for a tola is equiva- 
lent to 96 ratis. So a सामन्त is a hing whose annual revenue in terms of 
mo dern Indian Currency would be between Rs. 83,233 and Rs. 250,000. 

5 The grades of kings according to modern Indian standard :— 
साम न्त between Rs. 83,333 and 25,000 स्वराट between Rs 4,166666,and 8,333,358 


c 


मग्ढ लिक ,, ,, 250,000 ,, 533.232 सम्राट १, » 8,888,380 ,, 83,333,338 
राजा = » 883,883 ,, 16,666,666 uz ,, ,, 83,338,533 ,, 416,66,666 


महाराजा , :, 1,666,066 ,, 41,66,66 सार्वभौम above ,, 416,666,668. 

4 The king is a master only in the senso that he is to protect the 
= ae : : ofa 
people's interests and not that he can enjoy avy rights and privileges 
or that he can treat ihe people in any way he likes. His position is. 
rather that of servitude (दासत्व). 
= भाग share of national produce royal incomes, revenue ; agfa remune- 
E ation, wages, the revenue is the salary the king receives for him 


ervices to the people. 
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381-2. The governor of 100 Grdinas is also called a Samanta. The 
mau who is appointed by a king over 100 Gramas is called a Nri- 
Samanta. 


1 383-4. The man who is appointed over 10 Grdmas is known as 
Nüyaka. Tho Agapala is he who enjoys the revenue of Ayuta (10,000) 
Gramus, also known as Swardt. 


.w* 38505. A Grama is that piece of land whose area is a cro, and 
7" | whose yield is 1,000 silver Krasa. The half of a Grama is called Palli, 
\the half of a Palli is Kumbha. 
387-8. A Cros, according to Prajipati (Brahma), is 5,000 cubits, 
according to Manu, it is 4,000 cubits. 
389-90. The area of a Cros, according to Brahma, is two Crore and 

a half cubits ; or 2,500 Parivartanas. i 
391-2. An Angula is the length of the middle bone of the middle 

finger, 8 Yavodaras by length and 5 by breadth. 
393-4. A Cubit or kara, according to Prajâpati, is made up of 24 
angulas. This standard is the best for land measurements, other stan- 


dards are inferior. 


395-6. A Dada is the equivalent of 4 karas (cubits) and also 5 
cubits. The Angula of the kara (cubit ) for measuring Danda and 
Laghu is 5 yavodaras (and not 8 as above) according to Manu. 


२ 397-8. A Danda, according to Prajapati, is 768 yavodaras ; 
according to Manu, 600 yavodaras. 1 : 


' Grades of Royal officers described in order of income— 
सामन्त (1) Officer with salary equal to the income of a Samanta as 
described in the gradation of rulers. 
(2) Independent ruler of 100 Grámas. ^ 
दानसामन्त Salary same as that of Sàmanta, but post subordinate. 
qum: Officer who is the head of 100 mas. 
नायक Ollicer who is the head of 10 ams. 
आश।पाज-स्वराट--01601 who is the head of 10,000 aras. 
वसु रड खुनिसंख्या--11 this number ag stands for the figure 8, because 
there are 8 Vasus in the Universe, and afa stands for figure 7 because 
ihere are seven Risis. Hence the number seems to be 867. But by the | 
rule अंकस्य बामागतिः figures move from the right leftwards) the figure $ 
will be the first digit, and 7 the third. Hence the number is 768. And 
this according to calculation of Prajápati thus. - 
ans = 4 cubits. 
= A x 24 Angulas. : dares. — Pn 
= 4 x 24 x 8 Yavodara = 768 Yavodaras. 
d According to Manu's calculation : डि ह. 
दड = 5 x 24 x 5 = 600 Yavodaras. . 


ums 


Es 2 
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| 

399. The Nivartana, according to each, is 25 dandas. 

1 400-1. According to Manu, a Nivartana is equivalent to, 3,000 
ungulas 15,000 yavas, or 125 cubits. 

409-4, According to Prajàpati, a Nivartana is equivalent to 19,200 
yavodaras, 2,400 angulas, and 100 cubits. 

405-0. According to both systems the area of a Nivarana is 625 
dandas for on each side are 25 dandas. 

407-8. A Parivartana is made up of 75,000 angulas according to | 
Manu, 60,000 angulas according to Prajapati. 

409-10. According to Manu, a Parivartana is 3,125 cubits ; accor- 


ding to Prajapati it is 2,500 cubits. 

> 411-12. According to Manu, àa Parivartana is 4 lakh yava minus 
} lakh ; according to Prajápati, it is 80,000 over 4 lakh yavas. 

413-14. According to Manu, thirty-two Nivartanas would make, 
4,000 cubits or 800 dandas. 


3 415-16. Bhuja or one side of a Purivartana is twenty-five dandas. | 
The area, therefore, is an ayuta karas. 
, E y 


* 417. Parivartana of cultivated land is four Bhujas. 

। त्रिपं = 15, सपादगत = 100 + pof 100 = 125. A पाद is a quarter. 

* Parivartana (1) = 4lakh—] lakh = 400,000— 25,000. 

= 375,000 yava. 
(2) = 400,000 + 80,000= 480,000 yava. 

5 परिवर्तन Bquivaleit to नित्रर्तन for the area 10,000 cubits would give 
as one of its sides by square root 100 cubits, or 25 dandas and this ie 
the measure of a निवर्तन (1,399). 

* ww = 25 Danda —100 cubits. 

qa —400 cubits. 

The difficulty of interpretation arises from the fact that a line 
and an srea have boen indicated by the saine term without special care 
to explain the use. 

र N B.—The 5810६70 of moasurements in 11 386.417 :-— 


Prajapati. ; Manu. Measure. 
(a) 8 Yavas 5 Yavas E 1 Angula. 
24 Angulas 24 Augnlas = I Cubit. 
4 Cubits 5 cubits = 1 Danda. 
b "768 Yavas 600 Yavas = 1 Danda. 
॥ (b) 5,000 cubits 4,000 cubits = 1 Crosa. 


..5,000 x 5000 
or 25,000,000 sq cub. 16,000,000 8q cub. Aven of Crosa. 
(८) 2,500 Parivartanas Aroa of 1 Gross. 
10,000 sq cub., - Area of 1 Parivartana. 
00 cub * . Side भुज of Parivartane. 


0818 = Parivartana (Cf. 1,899 and 1, 415) 
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1418-19. The ruler should always realise his share (revenue) 
of produce from land according to Prajapati’s system; but in times 
of danger and difficulty, according to Manu’s system, not otherwise. 

२ 420. ‘The ruler who extracts his share through cupidity (i.e., 
beyond his dues) is ruined with his subjects. $ 

3 421-22. One should not give up even an angula of land iu such 
a way as to part with rights to it ; may, however, give away (to persons) 
for their maintenance, but so long us the receiver lives. 

+ 423-24. The wise man should always give away lands for the 
gods, for parks and public grounds, and for dwelling houses to the 
peasants. 


Prajapati. त Manu. ^ A Measure. 
(d) 25 Dandas .. 25 Dandas -. 1 Nivartana. 
25 x 600 Yavas 


-.95 x 768 Yavas an NUT 
or 19,200 Yavas ००० } 15,000 Yavas Doo j 1 Nivartana. 
Again 25 x 4, i.e., 100 Cubits 25 x 5, z.e., 125 Cubits 1 Nivartana. 
So also 20x 4x24 Anguls ) 25x5x24 Anguls Ni 
i.e., 2,400 Anguls » m } 3,000 Anguls E. } 1 Nivartana. 
So also 25 x 4x 24x 8 Y avas } 25 x 5 x 24 x 5 Yavas 
1 


or 19,200 Yavas ... | 15,000 Yavas ... | 1 Nivartana. 
(e) 25x 25 Sq- Dandas 25 x 25 Sq. Dandas Area of Ni- 
or 625 Sq. Dandas °° | 625 Sq. Dandas 000 v&rtanzu. 
625 x 4 625 x 5 | Area of Pari- 
or 2,500 Cubits j 3,125 Cubits rvartana or 
J Nivartana. 
~. 2,500 x 24 Angulas 3,125 x 24 Area of Pari- 
or 60,000 Angulas Soc j 75,000 Angulas v&rtana or 
Nivartant. 
60,000 x 8 Yavas 75,000 x 5 Yavas |] Area of Pari- 
or 480,000 Yavas 4०० } 375,300 Yavas .. pvartana® or 
J Nivartana. 
CF) 100 Cubits 125 Cub. .. | Nivartana. 
125 x 32 Cub. 32 
4,000 Cub. 
4,000 


——-or 800 Dandas... 33 
5 

Since Manu’s standard is lower than Prajápati's revenue realised 
according to the former would be higher than that on the latter’s 
system. Realisation on Manu’s system would, therefore, inflict great 
hardships on the subjects. Hence the injunction that in ordinary times 
Prajapati is to be followed. But, under exceptional circumstances, 
when there may be a great demand for money the king may use Manu's. 
ealculation and thus practically enhance the rates of payment. In 
short, Manu’s system is to be reserved as safety-valve by way of im- 
position of a kind of tax, so to speak, under abnormal conditions. 

2 This is an advice against arbitrary and exorbitant taxation 
which is a great hindrance to the development of national resources 
and hence the cause of political and military inefficiency. 


? Gifts of land with certain restrictions. allowed, but no abandon- 
ment of rights on ordinary occasions. i T e 


* Land Laws —ÓÀ— ri C — € - 4 «Ñ RUM 


1 
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! 425-28. Ina place that abounds in various trees, plants and 
shrubs and is rich in. cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed 
with good sources of water and supplies of grains, and is happily pro- 
vided with resources in grasses and woods, that is bestirred by the 
movements of boats up to the seas, and is not vory far from the hills, 
and that is an even-grounded, picturesque plain, the ruler should build j 
his capital. 


(1) Land revenue to be realised ordinarily, according to | 
Prajapati’s standard, but under circumstances of I 
financial pressure, to the system of Manu. 

(2) Realisation of revenue must rever be arbitrary or 4 
exorbitant. 
(3) Rights ६० land never to be given up. 
(4) Gifts of laud to poor people allowable for life only. 
(5) Various conditions of gifts— 
(1) For gods (ii) For public walks, (iii) Por the 
residences of peasants ( कुटुम्बिन) 
! This description about the points to be noted in the selection of 
a site for राजधानी or capital contains a inaguilicent account of the ideals 
of material existence that, according to Sukracharyya, should be 
present in the mind of the ruler of a State, and gives an idea of the 
standard of perfection in secular and earthly life that the ancient 
" Hin lus or, at any rate, the wisest men among them, could conceive for 
ihe happiuess and well-being of man. 
वृक्षलता &०., the place must be well wooded. The climatological and 

"economic importance of forests aud the evils of deforestisation have 1 

been receiving sufficient recognition in modern times. 


पशुपक्नी &c.,—the province in which the capital is to be built up must 
be rich in games and abound with the resources of the animal world 
X उ५कधान्य Referring to the agricultural opportunities of the country. 
There must be a splendid network of rivers ard water ways inter- 
secting it. 
" 2 तृणकाष्ट--!”०01 fodder and fuel. 
ES सिन्धुनो- There are 3 points to be noted here. In the 11:51. | lace, 
| — communication with the sea is necessary ; secondly, the use of beats ; 
thirdly, the place must be asa ie., agitated or bestirred and moved by 
the arrivals ard departures of the vessels,—refevring to the great : 
number of plying and active boats and the bustle of brisk commercial 3 
life. 
= The proximity of the sea to the capital city, or at any rato, the 
importance of keeping communication with it, was recognised by the 
ancient Romans also in the matter of a site for their ** city of seven 
hills.” They selected a place which was “ near to, yet far from, the 
sea.;" and much of the importance of Rome was ascribed to this 
condition. 
— महीधर--॥0॥० hills also must be near—referring to the mineral and 3 
ther resources peculiar to them which must be within easy reach of 
the capital. समभूः "zXz—2 plain. According to Sukrácháryya the hills 
t be near but not include the capital which is to be a part of the 


j ief city, as desc ribed ab ove, 


ER E TERI 


must have, the advantages of 
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1 429-30. Which is to have the beautiful shape of a half moon ora ` 1 
«circle, or square, is to be surrounded by walls and ditches and mnst - 


contain sites for Grámas or other divisions. 
131-3. Which is to have the Sabha or Couucil Buildings in the 

centre, must ever be provided with wells, tanks and pools, which is to 
be furnished with four gates in the four directions, aud which is to 
have good roads and parks in rows, and well constructed taverus, tem- : 
ples and serais for traveller 

134. Having built (such a capital), she kin 
ive there with his subjects 

5 435 The palace is to be in the midst of the Council Buildings 


well protected, shout} 


5? 


the hills, plains and seas, command the vegetable, animal and mineral 
resources of the country, und be a centre of quick commercial activity 
Ihis account, even if it be considered to be ideal likely to be realised 
in the land of * Nowhere " does certainly anticipate, like the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, some of the important principles followed in the 
construction of modern capital cities 

1 Having given an account of the province the author describes the 
shape andbou id tries and suggests the size of the capital city. सुशोभना 
Whatever be the shave, semi-circular, circular or square, it must be 
beuutiful. Beauty is never lost sight of. So also the province in which 
it is to be situated has bea. described to be सुरम्य or picturesque (428). 

SRR — walls परिखा ditches. The capital must be well protected and 
self-sufficient. ‘Chis has been the ideal of all Indian cities in ancient 
aud medieval times. No town is mentioned without its walls and 
ditches 

ग्रामादीना--1115 have within it space for the laying out निवेशिना of 
Gramas, Pallis, Kumbhas, ete. A np does not mean what is implied by 
a modern village. It is a technical term for a locality with certain 
definite measurements. Its area, as defined above, is 25,000,000 sq. cub- 
its, that of a eros, i. e., which is something above, 2 modern sq. miles. 

The Grdmas, &c., must mean here the wards, districts and divisions 
into which a capital city is divided. Sukracharyya’s capital must be big 
enough to contain several such divisions 

? These lines contain an account of the internal arrangemonts of 
the tow: 

सभा 1110 scone of political activity must be easily accessible to all, 
hence to be located in the central position 

कप-—Provision for drinking water must bo adequate. 

मार्गे etc.,—describing not only the means of communication and the 
places of public resort and amusements, but suggesting by the word वीथि 
(lines or rows) the great extent and area of the city. There must be 
many roads;and these are to be parallel to one another both in 
the straight and transverse lines. And as the parks also must be laid 
out in rows and nceessarily many in number, the implication is that 
"the city is very large and populous. Valmiki in his account of Ayodh 
under King DaSaratha, has decribed such rows of roads intersecting 
one another at right augles. Sir Thomas More’s ideal descript 
the roads in Utopia does not surpass these accounts. 

3 As the सभा is so centrally situated with regard to the 
the capital, so the राजगह is to be centrally situated with re 

“भा. 
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eee 
must have stables for elephants, horses and cattle; is to be well adorned 
with spacious tanks, wells and water-pumps, is to have sides of equal 
length in all directions and to be high southwards and low northwards. 
। 438-9 The palace is to have many and odd number of sides 
excepting the ordinary buildings. For ordinary buildings.unless they 
| form a square among themselves, do not look well. 


ua 3 440-l. The palace is to have walls guarded by sentinels 
ia equipped with arms and weapons and defended by strong machines, 
| | - should have three court- yards and four beautiful gates in four direc- 
UE tions. 


3 442-3. The palace is to be watchod both during day and at night 

j by four, five or six well-armed guards placed in each court-yard and 
acting in rotation every ydmu (i.e., 3 hours). 

1 444. The king should furnish the palace with various houses, 

| tents, rooms and halls. 

| $ 5 415-0. Towards the east the king should have houses for the: 

ky washing and cleaning of clothes and other things, for baths and for 

| worship, and for dining and cooking. 

| | Í 5 417-9. For sleep and entertainments, for drinking as well as 
weeping, for grains and grindstones, for servants and maids, as well as 


M south. 


गजाख- The stables must not be outside the palace. mq—'"l'he cows 
are of daily service to the Hindu family and hence must bo within the 
palace compounds. वापी The palace must have its own tanks and pools 
and be a self.sufficient unit in the supply of water for baths and drinks. 

जलयन्ा— Mechanical instruments, pumps, spouts and other d: vices 
for raising and distributing water or otherwise decorating the gardens 
as orna'nental tricks. 

aaga— The palace is to 100 a uniformly-built structure, all its sides 
being of the same dimension, but its shape is not given here. 

। For ordinary purposes a square should be formed by four houses 
two on each side, so that one may face the other in each direction. But 
this sort of चतुःशाल is not to be the plan for the construction of the royal 
residence. It is not to be an ordinary शाला and should be नेकभुज, have 

i €. many sides and be विसमवाट् , have odd number of arms, 7.0.) 3, 5, 7, &c. 


The shape of the palace thus seems to be that of a ‘regular’ pentagon 
or septagon. 


The construction here is confused. 


> सुप्दुयंत्रक- The royal residence should have machinery for pro- 
tecting it from enemies. 1 


3 Arrangements for defence of the palace. 
(1) Walls with sentinels. 
(2) Guards in each court-yard. Watchmen to work both during 


i 
| | for committing nuisances, houses should be built in order towards the 


aftad&:—z.e., rotating, by those who work in turn or succession. 

4 These rooms are mentioned below with the special purposes for 
which each is intended. 
DE 5 So the easter» houses or rooms are set apart for the supply of 

| $he primary necesaries of life. : 
Es. - $ [t is difficult to find what is the propriety of setting apart these 
^ CC-0. 
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1 450. Houses should be built towards the west for cows, deer, - 
cainels, elephants aud other animals. 

2451-3. The northetn rooms are built strong and beautiful for 
chariots, horses, arms and weapons, gymnasium, watchmen, for clothes 
and provisions, as well as for the study of the branches of learning. 

3 454. Or the king may build these houses according to his will. 

£455. The king should build the court house and the museum te 
the north of the palace. : 


^ 456-7. The height of the wall of a room is to be one-fifth more 
than its length. The wall is to be wide to the extent of one-sixth of the 
room. 


6 458. The above is the measure for a house of one floor, for 
{houses of) more (shan one floor) the measure will rise accordingly. 

459-60. One should separate the rooms by pillars or walls. A house 
is to have three, five or seven rooms. 

461-2. 'lhe house is to be broken at eight places, for doors. Two 
doors in each of the four sides are efficacious in giving wealth and 
children to men. (2) 


southern buildings for the purposes mentioned above In II. 435-37 the 
southern side has been described as higher than the northern. Perhaps 
the former is meant for private and domestic purposes, the latter for 
publie aud political, cf. 11. 454—53 below. 

There are to be separate rooms for drinking and weeping also. 
Drinking was, in fact, a recognised practice among the kings. 

! So the whole western side is reserved for the cattle. 

2 [t is easy to understand why all these houses are to be strong, 
well built and well protected gne . They are to be of constant use to | 


them and some of tham ave for the stores and magazines. And the neces- 

sity for making them सुमनोहरानू or magnificent arises from the fact that 

these being signs and indications of the ruler’s wealth and position | 
are likely to be visited by friends, guests and sight-seers. "The other. 

houses need not beso well decorated and beautiful as they are for 

private purposes and hence not worth visitiug. 

The peculiarity in this ascount is that it mentions not only the. 
school-room, the temple, gym iasiu'n, the store house and the magazine, 
but also almost all such buil dings as may be necessary to men for the रहे 
ordinary affairs of life. 

3 This statement giviug the king an option to follow auy order ¥ 
seems to indicate that the philosopher’s own prescription as to the 
selection of the sides for the various buildings wre based on logical 
principles regarding health or convenience. 

t Having in IL. 435-55 described the palace, the author suggests - 
she site of other buildings, but mentions only two. 

faetatai—Hall of Arts, a workshop or a museum. : 

^ Here is a bit of civil engineering. > 

भित्ति--१५४७]], विस्तार Length. as 
wextq—Hoight, q1z—vroom. ves 

Height of the wall—11 of the length. 

Width of the wall=} of the interior of the room. £ ब्र” : 
4 sfa—8oor. me E 


E- 
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3-4. Tho doors must be placed there, and not anywhere else. But 
Sore in each room may be placed according to one’s liking 

॥ 5-6. One should not have a door just obstructed by the door 
iother's house or a tree, an angle, a pillar, a road, a stand or i 


467. Obstructions to roads must not be at the gate of a palace or 
a temple. (?) 
? 468-9. The floor of the room is to be made onefourth of the 
height But others say that iu the cases of palaces and temples it 
should he one-half 
470. The window also must be obstructed by another mans 
window. 
3471-2. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the middle to the 
extent of half of the length. So that water falling on it may ge 


, 
j- 


down easily 

473. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the floor of the: | 
room. 

1474-75. The wall of the town isto be uniform in depth and > 


should have its foundation tothe extert of one-half of its height o: 
one-third of its height and have its width one-half of its height 

> 4,6. The wall must be made so high as not to be jumped across. 
by robbers. 

6477. The wallis to be always guarded by watchmen each for 
three hours and to be provided with guns. 

* 478-9. The wall should have many strong shrubs and have a 
system of well-built windows, and if a hill is not hard by, should have: 
^ a pratidrâkâra or a second wall but less than itself in height. 

480-1. Thence the ditch is to be constructed, having its width 
double the depth, not very near the rampart, and having plenty of 
water. 


PET Ta कह छर aae pe eie ie rtl) et oc a. V4 +4 
TUA E Th ST, «YN ` X d A 


1 The difficulties arising from having these things just in the frout | 
of a door may be easily imagined a 
M 2 gadis floor 
.. Sukr&charyya’s civil engineering 
——  Floor—] the height of ordinary rooms 
3 =} the height of palaces and mandapas 
४ छादृ,-7001. udc—tiles 

: मूध्योच्च-High in the middle. The conical shape of a tiled roof ix : 

known. . 
FIT—À. technical term for the wall of a city ora fort not the | 
f ordinary rooms or buildings 
मूल Foundation depth, समूलक uniform in depth प्रविस्तार width or 
&dth. . f 
FA n: ollowing is the measurement suggested: Depth of foundatio» X 
ight or $ the height 

of wall =} the height : > 
ht of the wall fas reference to the activities of dacoits.. 
M t ~ hie — 
55. 
these are conditions for strengthening the wall. - ; 1 


> 


+ dT * E ar t 
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482-3. It is not good for a king to live in a fort unattended by 
men who are proficient in the art of warfare and unprovided with the 
secret instruments aud preparations. Such a life (1.e., without military 
men and provision) is for capture (of the king). 

484-5. The Council House is to be constructed by the kiug beauti- 
fal and strong and divided into three, five or seven rooms. 


२ 486-8. The northern and southern sides are to be long, twice or 
thrice the eastern and western according to liking and the house may 
be built with one floor or two floors or three floors, and having tents as 


houses on the top. 

489. The Council House is to have windows in each room on all 
sides. 

5 490. The width of the central room is to be double that of the 
side rooms. 

491-2. The height of the hall is to be one-fifth more than its width 
or is to be equal to it. 

493 (2). The floor as well as roof of the rooms are also to be cons- 
tructed. 

194. The two side rooms have each two floors but the central (1. e., 
the hall) is to be of one floor. 

495. The Council House is to be a beautiful edifice having good 
rooms within separate pillars and accessible by all routes. 

t 496-8. The Council House is to be furnished with instrument for 
throwing water upwards, musical instruments, instruments for distribut- 
ing air and also for indicating time, mirrors as well as pictures. 

499. ouch a Council House is for the deliberations of proposals 
aud consideration of problems. 


500-1. Dwelling Houses for ministers, clerks, members of Council 
and officers should be built separately to the north or east. 


502-3. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards the north and 900 
cubits towards the east of the palace, military cantonments are to be 
laid out. 


504-5. The wise king should provide for the houses of the people 
in order of wealth and birth near his palace in all directions. 


प्रणाली-system or row. Windows through which the outside, could 

be observed and missiles without much injury to the life and property 

from the weapons of the enemies. | 
प्रतिप्रकार--'he erection of a second wall but less high स्वहीन is neces- रे 

sary where the main wall has not the advantage of protection by a hill. 
! सम्भार-_provisions, necessary preparations. 
> उपकार्य्या Tents. 
‘ The Hall is to have twice the space of the other rooms. 
4 Pumps, fans and olocks are referred to here. 
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1503-12. The following are to be stationed in the order indicatel 
below: first the lower officers and servants, then the commander, then 
the infantry, then the cavalry, then the men of horse, men with eleph- 
ants, attendants of elephants, then the guus and ordnances, then the 
mares, then the body guards and aidede-camps, then the foresters. 


913. Thea ths serais or rest-houses for travellers are to be built 
strong and provided with tanks. 

514-5 The rooms of the rest-houses are to be uniform and ina 
row, and may face the north or east. 

2516. In the market place, stalls or shops are to be placed accord- 
ing to the classes of commodities. 

517 (2). Oa both sides of the road houses to be arranged according 
to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

* 518. In this way the king should plan both the town and the 
grana. 


519. Rajamargas are to be constructed from the palace in the 
directions. 

520. he best Rajamarya should be thirty cubits wide, the aver- 
age twenty cubits and the worst fifteen cubits only. 

522. Thess Rájamárgas are both in towns and villages and used 
for the conveyance of marketable commodities. 

523. The palya or footpath is three cubits wide, the beethi is 5 
cubits and the mêrga is 10 cubits whither in town or village. 

525. Vanesa ways (ie. the padys, and beethimarya) should emanate 
from the contre of the grám towards the east, west, norih and south. 


529 (2). The king should lay out many roads according to the 
number of towns. 


‘qiit—savalry, स्त्रगौदितक personal guards. 

? सनाति of the sama class, uniform, आयण market place, पश yaaa stall 
for commodities, निवह mass multitude. 

३ पत्तन Town. 

Beginning with the capital the author has described the palaca the 
council, the dwelling houses of soldiers, o*licers and the people general- 
ly, the serais for travellers with many details as to their sites measure- 
ments and internal arrangements. The whole gives a very vivid 
picture of the socio economic aspects of town and country life among 
the ancient Hindus ‘Yo make the picture complete, Sulicvà shiryy® now 
proceeds to describe the roads and tha maais of com nurication 
generally. bus : 
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1 527. Buthe should not constiuct either a beethi ora padya in 


the capital. 
598-9. In a forest of six yojanas(i-e. forty-eight miles) tbe best 
Rájamárga is to be constructed ; in the middle, the average and, that 


between the two, the worst ? 
530. In each gráma there should be roads of 10 cubits 


531. The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise (i-e. high > 
in the middle) and provided with bridges. 4 

2 532. And the road should be provided with drains on both sides 
for the passage of water 2 

533-4. All houses must have their faces (i.e., doors) on the 
Réjamarya ; and at their back there should be beethis and place for 
[t ommitting nuisance 

585. The houses ahould be arranged in two rows. 

36- The kings should have the roads repaired every year ) 

with gravels by men who have been sued against or imprisoned 

538-9. Between every two grdmas a serai is to be built. li is to 
be daily cleared and well-governed by the rulers of gráàmas. | : 

510. Tho master of the sera? is to ask the following questions of the 
travellers coming to it. e 

t 541-3. Whence are you coming and why ? Whither are you 1 
going ? Speak truly. Are you or are you not with attendants ? Haye 4 
you any arms in your possession and have you any conveyances with 3 
vou ? What is your caste? What are your family and name ? Where is 4 


your permanent residence ? 


! Thus grdmas may have—,(1) Padya,(2) Beethi (3) Marga, (4) y 
Rijamarga E 
Capitals, cities and towns may have—(1) Rajamdrya, (2) Marga l 
Detinitions: Råjamårga—((i) 30 cubita wide E 
(ii) 20 eubits ,, 3 

(iii) 15 cubits ,, = 


Mârga-—10 cubits ३; r " 
Beethi—5 cubits 5) $ ' 
Padya—3 cubits 3; 2 4 न्या 


२ The characteristics of roads are highly scientific. 

5 This characteristic of roads and principles of their construction 
indicates a high standard of hygienic perfection and regard for the 
comforts and conveniences of life. These descriptions of the town, E 
dwellis:-houses, roads, &c., are sufficient evidences to aes ) 
aucie, i Hindus were not trascendental philosophers sole 
how to o5joy life and use their intelligence to make i: 
and that material civilisation was not less highly de 
spiritual : "n 

4 Some of these 
besides i 
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1 544-5. Asking these questions the master of the rest-house should 
mote them down and in the evening having taken away the traveller's 
arms should advise him ** Take sleep carefully." 


| 
| 
|| 
[ 

516-7. Having counted the number of men in the house and shut 

its gate, he should have it watched by the guards working for thros 

' hours each, and awaken ihe men in the morning. 


2 548-9. He should^give back the arms, count the mon and then 
iet them off by opening the gate and accompany them up to the boun- 
dary line. 

590. The king living in the capital city should discharge his daily 
duties. 

551-4. Having got up in the last yâma he should for two muhartas 
study the following points:—How much isthe fixed income and how 


SS ae 
tristes 


a, Leth कुना e 


B | much the certain expenditure ? How much has been used out of the 
| | things and materials in the Treasury ? What is the remainder after the 
E . $ransactions from the fixed Income aud Expenditure ? 

u 


555-6. Then ascertaining from the record as well as by personal 
knowledge as to the amount expected to be spent to-day he should 
bring the articles out of the Treasury. 


557. Then for one muharta the clearing of bowels and bathing are 
prescribed. 
558-9. He should take two muhürta in prayers, study and charity, 


.and one muhûrta at dawn in exercises over elephants, horses and E. 
‘carriages. 


560. He should pass one muha@rta in giving away prizes. 


The fact that there should be such rest-houses between the yrdnas ड 

is itself an indication of the considerable development of social life aud 

the high sense of duty towards strangers, and guests. And the nature कण, 
of the qaeries as well as the principles of admi pigbestion of these serais 
leave no doubt as to the organising capacity and administrative 
ability of the ancient Hindus. Evon if such complex regulations for 
their administration are considered to be the products of tho philosop- 
her’s brain he must be cred‘ted with a good amount of political wisdom 
and a sound knowledge of the art of good and strong government. 

à ! The record kept by the शालाधिप would thus be a very good Stat- 
istics iuformation about merchants, merchandise, hermits, tourists, 
strangers, guests, their permanent addresses, position in society and the 
mission of their journeys. These registers might be valuable materials 
for the construction of a history of some of the most vital aspects 

of Indian socio-political life. 2 à 

2 The account is rather incomplete because nothing is mentioned 
about the meals the travellers take during the night. As described 
above, the rest-houses are meant to be used only daring the night and 
em to be more like police stations than anything else. The whole 
othod of superintendence and administration point emphatically 

a. [2 
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À 561-2. He should spend four muhůrtas over writing orders, to- 
gəther with estimates of income and expenditure about grains, clothes, 
gold, jewels, and soldiers. ‘ 
563. He should peacefully take his meals with kith and kin for 
one muhirta. 


564. He should observe old and new things for one muhûrta. 


565-6. Then he should spend two muhürtas over matters explained 
by Chief Justices and officers ; and the same period in hunting and 
gacubling. 

567-9. He should spend ono muhü&rta over the military exercises of 
the regiments, then one mulérta in evening prayers, oue muhirta 
in dinner, two muhürías in hearing informations given by the secret 
spies, and eight muhirtas in sleep. 


570. Happiness increases ४0 the king who works in this way. 
d 


1 571-2. Dividing the day and night thus into thirty muhartas he 
should pass the time, but never waste it in enjoying woman and drin- 
king. 

2573-4. The work done ai the time appointed for it is certain (to 
produce good results). Thus rains in time give rise to plenty, but other- 
wise are highly injurious. 


1 30 gga —60 qaz = 24 hours E 
The following is the king's time-table and routine of daily work:— २ 
2 muhürtas—Studying the Budget T 


l x —Lavatory and Bath 
2 5 —Religious performances. 
1 3 —Exercises, physical. | " 
1 * —Distribution of prizes, 
4 D —Business with the chief of prizes 
1 » — Dinner and rest 
1 5 —Study of old and new 
= 2 A —Consultation with Justices. 
2 z —Hunting &c 
l ^ —Parade of troops 
1 * —Hvening Services 
1 s» —Su 
2 » — Business with spies. 
8 » —Sleep ae जि 


१३ 30 muhàürtas z FN 
2A commonplace le esson on the ad 
‘illustrated by an it of 
= and economic fe 
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! 575-7. The king adept in the use of kind words and proficient 
in the rules of morality and etiquette should have the offices of work ; 
guarded on all sides and without cease by four, five or six excellent. 
watchmen well trained in the use of arms and weapons. 
578. The daily affairs of those places he should hear through the 
m. head clerks (chief officers.). 
» 579. He should rotate the watchmen every day. 


2 580. The out- post should be Luilt by the police at the mouth or 
eud of the line of houses. ar 


8581. The king should hear reports of their work from then who 
are to be maintained by wages raised from the householders. 

4582-3. The sentinel should carefully examine those who go out of 
the grdma and those who come into it and let them out after they have 
paid some security. 

+ 584. But those who are of known, i.c. illustrious deeds and 
character he should allow without consideration. 

5 585-6. For the prevention of thieves aud bad characters the 
watchmen should at night visit the beethis every half ydina (i. e., hom 
and a half). 


* 587. The following laws are to be always promulgated by the 
king among his subjects : * 
~ 538-9. Towards the slaves and servants, towards the wife and 


children or towards the disciple'no one obeying my command should 
- be harsh and cruel in words. 


1 श्रभित्तः on all sides, अनिशं having no n ight or end 
मति beuding, bowing, etiquette &c. 
? द्वार Police stations, out-posts of sentinels. 
È + The police is to be paid out of taxes collected from the peoplo for 
E © whom it has been stationed. An application of the principle of local 
E taxation for local purposes. - ? 
1 wmm Security. The administration of the villago police as well : 
. as the superintendence of rest-houses for travellers indicate tho vast 
nd intricate system of public espionage that was in force. Besides 
Eon s ES vas the Secret Service Department. 
A 5 Searching inquiries about strangers and ordinary men necessary 
ut men of name avd fame should not be made to submit to this Cri- 
al Investigation. There was thus room for judicious discretion. 
Rounds of the sentinels. 


१ 6 0.) permanently, 7 


inferiors by superiors, 
the master, the wife 
22 ^ 
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1 510-2.2 Falsehoods mast not be practisei by anyone with regard 
to the system aid sta idard of weights aid m3asnrem3aits, curreicy, 
extracts, somos kinds of inssals, ghea, houey, milk, fat, oil, g-ouid 
substa ices and other things 

2593. Nor must writings (or sbatemaits) bə foccel, bribas ba 
accepted, or the interests of the muster coassioasly पैक. vzel. 

5595-0. You should never keep 8376310603, i.2., give protection 
to, men of wicked activities, thieves, bad characters, malicious and 
offensive persons, as well as other wrong-doers. & 


by the husband, the sons by the father, and the puplis by the Guru. Three 
classes of social aud domestic relatio is are meatioued here :—(1) Service, 
(2) The School. And as in each case the head is a single individual 
like patriarch and likely to be tyrannical, the importance of kind 
words and geatle traatmeit cannot be overestimated. These, however, 
are not left to the individual's owa seus» of humanity and justice. The 
State itself, according to Sukracharyya, should issue definite decrees. 

मदे शसंस्थिते : By those who live under my jurisdiction or commands. 

। तुना Weights and measures. शासन system, मान standard, नाणक 
coins, Tat fats, कढ falsehood, deceit e.g, adulteration in some cases, 
counterfeiting in others. 

akvácháryya's comprehensive view grasps almost all the economic 
transactions which are liable to the practice of dishonesty and deceit, 
and which it has bean the function of the Society and the State to 
guard against on hygienic, economic, moral and political grounds in 
all fimes and ages. 
, Here, again, as in the above cases of social and domestic relations, 
Sukráchàryya does not advocate the policy Laissez faire. The State 
should come forward and intervene and protect the society from the 
dangers of food adulteration, false and counterfeit coins, unscientifie 
medicinal extracts and other preparations as well as the passing off of 
base metals for genuine aad high class things. The following are the 
five classes of commodities regarding which such crimes are likely to 
be perpetrated :— : 

(1) Weights and measures (2) Coins, (3) Medicines, (+) Metals, (5) 
Food substance. í 

2These more or less administrative and political regulations 
different from the above are mainly of social and economic nature. 
à erf rx Just as the master has been ordered to be kind and 
lenient towards his employess, so the employees are here commanded 


not to forget or wilfully damage and consciously injure the interests - 


of their masters. 
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Luc lEn - i 
E 1 597-8. Insult and jokes should never be dealt out towards the 
parents ard other respectable seniors, as well as towards the men o! 
learning ard virtuous character. 
2 599-600. Discord must vever be created between husband and 
wife, master and servant, brother and brother, preceptor and pupil, 
as well as between father and sons 
3 601-2. You must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, bound- 
aries or place of hindrances to the use of religious houses, temples and 
roads, nor must you check (the movements of) the poor, the blind and 
the deformed. 
4 603-8. Without ihe permission of the king the following things 
are not to be done by the subjects :—gambling, drinking, hunting. use I 
————— EEE ar 
to the law promulgated by it but on the active, cooperation of the } 
people with it in carrying these laws into effect, Sukrachiryya’s polit- | 
ical system has many points which have anticipated the latest princ- | 
iples of good administration aud which have yet to be realised by | 
modern States. | 
1 These are rules regulating conduct towards superiors in age, | 
intelligence and character, and supplement those discussed above regard- 
ing the treatment of inferiors by superiors. The king according to 
Sukraniti, has to enjoin the duties of the son, the disciples and the 
people generally, because as the head of the State he is also tlie head 
of the society and hence the guardian of religion and morality—s., 
principle recognised in all monarchies. 
? This is a further law of the State regarding social and moral 
"interests of the people. The greatest of all daugers to social peace 
and political security is the existence of conflicts, disunions, rivalry 
- and party spirit. ‘The bond of civil society is torn asunder when the 
moral relations are disturbed. Hence the greatest political offender 
and the most criminal sinner is he who by his conduct promotes the 
breach between those who should normally live in amity and peace. 
E And Sukraniti provides agninst such offences by the socio political 
decree Issued by the king. d 
3 This is law preventing undue use or abuse of the public places: ! 
and other works of public utility and as such indicates, in the first | 
place, the highly complex administrative organisation to be 
followed by the kirg, and secondly. the vast number of such temples 
and parks, wells end roads scattered throughout the kingdom that 
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necessitated the passing of a separate law or at any rate their consi- Y 

Y deration as an important item of the public interests of the Stato. 
The rule regarding the disabled and the unfortunates is purely humani- । 
—. terian. * 


4 Here is a mention of all those practices and professions which 

for public safety, social peace and future interests of the parties. 
concerned should be endorsed by the State, and receive a royal patent, 

= charter or license to testify to their bona fide character. In all these 
cases the State, according to Sukraniti, must interfere even on the 
m of “individualistic minimum." However highly philosophers 
heorists might praise the principles of let-alone and non-in- 

rvention iu social affairs, statesmen and pillars of States have 
formly adopted in practice the principles of socialistic interference, 
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of arins,sales and purchases of cows, elephants, horses, camels, buffaloes, 
men, immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, 

distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, gift, or 

loan, and medical practice. 

! 609-12. Nor should you ever do the following things :—Serious 
cursing, acceptance of pledges, promulgation of new social rules, 
defamation of castes, receipt of unowned and lost goods, disclosure of 
State secrets, and discussion about the king’s demerits. 

२ 613-6. So also you must never even in mind commit the following 
actions :—Forsaking your own religion, untruth, adultery, perjury, 


and been compelled to enlarge the functions of their States even against 
their own abstract conceptions. Tho hoary Sukrácháryya and the 
modern Sidgwick are here on ७ common ground. 

aa Gambling, all those plays on which money wagers are staked. 
Interests of public safety require that there should be a limit to these 


pactices. Hence the necessity of royal licenses. 
मद्यपान -Drinking is also to be controlled by some such law as pen- i 
alises the purchase or possession of more than a fixed quantity. मद्यसंसाधन 
—preparation of wines in breweries and distilleries has also tu be 
licensed. 


uiJ— here are Game Laws in every civilised State. The preserva- | 
tion of games and the preservation of forests have become in these days | 
the accepted principles of scientific administration. Hence sportsmen 
must carry licenses. | 
aup— l'hese deeds must receive royal sanction, for the agreements or | 
contracts might contaiu some inhuman or iminoral or illegal items, and 
hence have to be registered in order that they may be valid. 
चिकित्सं-icences to medical practitioners and druggists and chem- 
ists. 
In reading an aecornt of these laws one seems to be skipping over 
the pages of the penal and criminal codes of modern States. These and 
other regulations point to the remarkably analytical study of legal and 
juristic problems and the highly developed system of jurisprudence. 
शह्त्रधारणं-Unlicensed arming is prohibited. im 
The following are the classes of licensable affairs;— ति 
(1).Gambling, (2) Drinking, (3) Distillation, (4) Sports, (5) Arming, 
(6) Trade iu—(a) Cattle, (b) Men, (c) Land, (d) Metals, (e) Spirituous 
liquors, (fj Poisons, (7) Deeds of contracts regarding—(a) Sales, (b) 
Gifts, (c) Loans, (8) Medical Profession. . 

amji—Trade in men, sales, and purchases of slaves are referred to 
as one of the licensable affairs. 

! _The specially noteworthy rules in this somewhat miscellaneous 
regulation are about नवसमाजनियम or new social regulations, and जातिदूपणं 
or defamation of castes. It seems that no new custom or branch of the 
existing system was allowed to the people except through royal assent. 

Aud p. rhaps it was an offence to speak il] of the lower castes. 

२ कट False अप्रकाश प्रतिग्रह Bribes (hidden receijts) These lines may — 
be vegardéd as forming something like a Hindu Decalogue or the Ten » 
Commandments of the Hindus: : det 

(1) Thou must 1106 forsake your own duty in life. - 
(2) Thou must not tell lies. 1 
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forgery. secret acceptance of gifts, realisation of more than the fixed 
revenue, thieving, violence and enterprise against the maste 


! 617-18. You should never commit violence (or aggression) on 
nybody in the matter of remuneration, duties or revenues by increas- 
ing them through sleight or stren eth 


? 619- All measuremenis have been definitely fixed and ascer- 
tained by the king. 


620. All the subjects should try to be qualified in the performance 
of meritorious actions 


621. When a violence has been committed the aggressor must be 
caught and handed over (to the State). 


3 622- Those who have let out bulls and other animals (after 
religious observances) must keep them within proper control. 


+ 623-24. J will surely destroy by severe punishment those offenders 
who after hearing these my decrees would act contrary to them. 


3) Thou must not commit adultery. 
(4) Thou must not bear false witness. 
(9) Thou must not forge. 
(6) Thou must not accept bribes. 
(7) Thou must not extort more than what is due unto you 
(8) Thou must not steal. 
(9) Thou must not oppress (or commit violence.) 
(10) Thou must not rebel (or commit perfidy 

Sukraniti is as much text-book of Ethies as of Political Science. 

! qaq — aggression, शुल्क —duties, rates, taxes. hislaw prohibits 
exactions and undue enhancements of payments from the master in the 
shape of increased wages or salary. from the merchants in the shape of 
augmented excise and customs, and from the subjects in the shape of 
exorbitant revenues. Rates in all these cases must not be increased by 
threats of physical violence or by crafts of diplomacy 

qfcamm— Standard of measurement for lands 

बन्मान- nit of measurement for liquids. 

um—Uuit of measurement for grains. 

fasfed—Asvertained and fixed. 

Realisations should be made in the above cases according to the 
fixed rates in the schedules published by the State 

These animals must not be allowed to destroy public property or 
otherwise damage the peoples’ interests 

This is a peculiar Hindu custom, viz, the consecration (उत्स) of 
bulls and other animals to the gods. But the State enjoins that those 
who would observe this socioreligious custom must be responsible fo: 
ihe movements of the animals in the interests of the society at large 

! Here comes the legal sanction of the social, economic, moral and 
political duties onumerated above. A careful study of the functions of 
the State as suggested by the promulgation of these laws would lead to 
the conviction that the Hindus were not only a nation of dreamers and 
philosophers, but were practical men who understood their secular and 
temporal interests as keenly and knew how to protect and develop. 
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1 625-6. The king should always inform the subjects of those : 
by the State drum and also place them in esplanades as written notices. 
“ 627-8. "lo the wicked people as well as to the enemies the king 
should ever be ready with punishment. ‘The subjects are to be protect- 
ed by the king according to Niti. 
~ 629-30. For the convenience of travellers the king should protect 
the roads. And those who are oppressors of travellers must be very 
carefully repressed. 
5 631-5. The heads of the grdmas ave to receive one-twelfth ot the 
inceme from the yrdma. The army is to be maintained by three 


thom as wisely as any other nation that has contributed to the material 
civilisation of humanity. Comparing the political theories and prac- 
tices among the Hindas with those obtaining among other nations that 
have risen to the height of political consciousness and haye in any 
considerable degree wielded the machinery called the State, one is for- 
ced to hold, after all, the test of political wisdom and statesmanship is 
in the capacity to promote the interests of man and devise ways and 
means for their furtherance, that there is great truth in the couplet. 

“For forms of goyernmeut let fools contest 

Whatever is best administered is best." 

It is an error to suppose that the Hindus were “pre political” and 
‘preeconomic”’ people or even that they were an essentially non-j.vliti- 
cal or non-economic race. Political insight, the study of public iuter- 
ests, solicitations for material prosperity and discussions about the 
common weal must have been integral features of Hindu national life 
in order that it might evolve such conceptions of order and notions of 
political organisation as we have been describing here. 

1 Tn order to prevent the possibility of the pleading of ignorance 
of laws the greatest publicity has to be given to them. Two means are 
suggesiod—(1) The beating of the State drum to announce the royal 
orders and (2) The Proclamations written down and stuck as poster 
in public places such as squares, the crossings of streets, &c. 

? Roads must always be maintained in good condition and free 
from the aggression of robbers and cheats. The purpose is also men- 
(101100---पादूयखुखाय i.e, for the convenience of travellers and passengers. 

- Six divisions of the annual expenditure are here suggested. The 
appropriations of the income to several purposes are to be in the 
following proportion :— ; 


1 : 
Gramapa +++ gg of the income. 
A र 
A rmy ७००० 32 ” 
: 1 
Charity 5 7 
: People aco a 5; "i 
fi à fs 
Officers S56 j A 
Personal “ड 
34 शु 
Six i a 
ix items of expen. — 3 Pr ; 
diture. 


The annual deposit of the su १७ to be ३ of the income. 
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h Parts), charity (to be done to the extent of) half (of such a part), 
ie people are to be entertained with half (of such a part), the officers 
re to be paid) with half (of such a part), personal expenditure (to be 
net) out of half (of such a part). And the treasury is to be saved by 
t remainder. By dividing the income into six such divisions the king 
= should yearly incur oxpenditure. 


L 


— 036. This rule is meant for and should be observed by rulers like 
Samanta aud above, not by inferiors. 


: 637-8. There should be no inactivity in the preservation of acquir- 
- ed kingdoms, fame, celebrity, wealth aud qualifications and also in 
winning ihese from others. 


1 639-41. One should always be very mindful about uwequisition 
and preservation, and never abandou heroism, scholarship, plain speak - 
ing, and philanthropy. The king (should be mindful) about strength, 
prowess and daily preparation for war. ॥ 


७ M H = f . . 
> 642-3. That man is a Sara who, giving up fear for his own life, 
ओ ean securely fight in battles for his own interest or for the cause of his 
master. 


. 2 644-5. That man is a Pundit who can accept without partiality 
-even the well spoken words of a child, and practises the truths of reli- 
gion. 


a + 646-7. The man who even in the presence of a king can fearless- 
ly speak out his demerits and never praises them like merits is ihe real 
speaker. í 


d 648-9. The man to whom there is nothing to be kept back from 
— gifi e. g., wife, son and wealth, who can give away oven his life to the 
|. proper person is called a Dáta or giver. 


f J 0650. That is called Bala or strength by which a work can be done 
= without anxiety. 


TS ; 
661. Pardkrama ov prowess is that through which other princes 
ear to be mere kinkaras or obedient servants. 


* E 652. Utthána is known to be the preparation for warfare. 


rs 


1 Bach of these qualifications is explained belo w. 
-—— EM ox 


a 


2 conditions make a Pandit: (1) intellectual. He must be hon- 
diced enough to discuss with anybody and accept logi- 


X 
 elocution, 
itelll ७९६० 


EE 
as, 
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1653. For fear of poisons the King should examine his food 
through monkeys and cocks 


654-57. At the very sight of poisoned food drakes limp (éz., 
annot walk), bees hum, peacocks dance, cocks cry, cranes get in- 
toxicated, monkeys pass stools, rats become excited, birds (Maina) 
vomit. Thus the food is to be examined à 


> 658-5 He should take meals, having six, noi simply two or 3 
three, tastes, not tasteless, nor over-tastef ul, not pungent, not excessiv- ||| 
ely sweet or acid 


660. He should hear with the ministers the petitions and appeals 
wf the people. 


661-62. In parks (and places of entertainment) he should carefully 
indulge in enjoyments with the people, women, actors, musicians, poets 
and magicians 


663-04. He should every morning and evening exercise himself 
with elephants, horses, chariots and other conveyances, And he 
should learn as well as teach the military arrangements of soldier 


665-66. He should sport with tigers, peacoeks, birds and other 
animals of the forest and in the course of the hunting should kill the 
wild ones 


' 667-69. The advantages of hunting are the growth of ability — 
io strike the aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use of arms and 
weapons, but cruelty is the great defect. 


! From the very great precaution advised against indiscriminate 
use of food it would appear that poisoning of foods meant for kings 
or members of the royal family and of men of wealth and position 
generally was one of the prominent social evils of the times. For 
this we have an analogy in the Italian society of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. 

Tn the next lines the author is describing the process of testing the 
food and the indications by which its purity is to be determined E 
narrating the effects of poison upon some of the domestic animals. ` 

A mixel diet is recommended. ‘There must be no preponder 
of any one taste ae 
qztaq he six flavours or tastes are sweet, salt, pungent bitte 
sour and astringent 

3 Military exploit and other physical exercises are desoril 
The king must never be without military training 

sqg Array of soldiers, formation of groups. 


+ लब्ये सन्धानक्षाधनं Which is instrumental (साधन) 1 
( संधान ) hitting the objective or aim ( qq ) ; 


In a previous part these military 
tioned as two important items 
author is here e laining his : eason 
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= 1670-73. He should every night hear from the secret spies and 
WE. ET nformers the opinions, sentiments and demonstrations of the subjects 


; and officers, the Department 7, of administration, enemies, soldiers, 
— — members relatives, and the females of the inner apartments. 

: G74. He should do that carefully aud well equipped with arms 
and weapons note down (the statements of the spies). 


675-76. ‘The king who does not punish the false-speaking spy 
becomes the destroyer of the people's persons and properties and is. 
galled Mlechchha. 
` 2 677-78. The king should examine the spy (and test his efficiency) 

either directly or by some art after he has assumed the garb ofa 
religious student, of one practising penance, a hermit, lower class 
men or a magician. 


679-80. If the king accepts a spy without testing him in the above 
way, he can get uo information and has to repent. And the spy also 
does not fear to speak untruth to a king who does not examine him. 


E- * 681. He should protect the spy from both ollicers and the: 
departments of administration. । 


+ 682-83. There should ever be ouly one leader in à State, never 
many. And the king should uever try to leave any situation without 
a leader. 


5 584-85. If in the king's family there be many males, the eldest 
among them is to be king, the others are to be his assistants and 


auxiliaries. 


l इङ्गित Sentiment. चेटितं Activities, demonstrations, manifestations. 
Wd Opinions, approved measures. 
जकारिया Of men appointed as 011८073, प्राक्रतीनाँ The Departments of 
tate. 
a B Religious student. fag Magician. 
he following are the rulos about the administration of esplor 


(8) He should examine them, befove appointment, as to their 
iby and honesty. | 


ee He should punish them when dishonest but carefully protect | 
their period of work. j 


ld: mein anarchy. So the rule of One is the 
ording to ukrauiti. Sukracharyya’s system 
rm of government in which sovereignty rests. 


नस्य 
A 


E 


of the rule of One the law of primoge- 
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(2) 636. More than all other assistants these members of the 
aristocracy help forward ths interests of the State. 

687-88. Ifthe eldest, however, is deaf, leprous, dumb, blind or 
enuuch he will not be eligible for the throne, the king's brother, or the 
eldest son’s son (will be eligible). 

689. Aud the eldest son's junior (7. e., the king's second son) or the 
gon of the king’s brother will get the throne. 

690. In the'absence of seniors the juniors are heirs to the throne. 

1 091-92. Unity of opinion among the heirs (or sharers) is good 
for the king. Differences among them are dangerous to both the State 
and the family. ड 


2 693-94. Hence the king should arrange for these heirs the same 
kind of comforts and eujoyments as for himself, and should be strict in 
command (to the servants) in satisfying them with umbrellas and 
thrones. 

3595-96. By the partition of kingdoms there can arise no good. 
Rather, the kingdom divided into,parts is exposed to the enemies. 

+ 697-98. He should station them in various quarters by paying 
them one-fourth of the royal revenues or make them governors of 
provinces. 

७99७. He may appotnt them as the heads of cows, elephants, horses, 


camels, treasure, KC. 


700. The mother aud the lady who is of the same rank as the mo- 
ther should be appointed in charge of the kitchen. 


। guz Receivers of shares, heirs. 
The conflict between possible heirs is the great defect of all condi- 
tipus where hereditary monarchy prevails, and the dilliculty is felt 
both in kingdoms as well as duchies or uon-regal jurisdictions. Parti- 
iion suits, civil wars, quarrels between sons, nephews and uncles 
in&eusilied by rivalries between ministers, pretender’s claims are the | 
nabural phenomena where possessions come down on the domestic 
system. Hence the danger both to the territory as well as the family. 
oth are involved in the common ruin. 2 : e 
२ The possible heivs who in their self-interest canuot but look upon 
the existing king as well as his direct successor as rivals and natural 
enemies and who would gain rather than lose anything iu their deaths, 
must be maintained in the right royal style so that they may not toki € 
umbrage at any carelessness on the part of officers of the royal - 
household. E 
E जिघुन्नति Wants to seize or capture. E 
This, again is a sound advice. In polities, as in other affairs, unio 
is strength and disunion is fall. The evil of small kingdoms has bee 
aufliciently indicated in these lines regarding leaders, and succes jio 
1 Tho members of the royal family who may legally hope to 
ihroue in default of heirs, should be pacified by the grant of pensi 
or appoinment as oflicers under the State, e. J, chiefs | ert 
the districts. Something like a Feudal system is thus 
by establishing a hierarchy of offici rom au 
royal blood. DRE. 
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कता ‘701. Cognate kinsmen and brothers-in-law are to be ever 
appeinted in thé Military Department. 
702. Critics of one’s own faults are to be made those who are supe- 
riors and friends. 


703-4. The females are to be appointed in the overseeing of clo- 
thes, ornaments and vessels. : 

But he himself must reflect upon and seal all in succession. 
V 2 705-6. He should consult with ministers on future actions in 
some secret place, e. y., the inner apartments of the house, cleared 
forests, by day or by night. 


f 707-8. He should discuss royal duties with friends, brothers sons, 
d relatives, commanders and members in the council House. 


$ 709-10. In the centre of the western half of the meeting the 
royal throne is to be placed. The bodyguard and retinue are to sit by 
his right and left. © ड 


4 711-12. ‘ The sous, sons’ sons, brothers, uephews, daughters’ sons 
are to sit at his back in succession, proceeding from the right towards 


Gat ipa wo T. WR फे one 


the left. 
5 713-14. Uncles, superiors of the samo family, members and हा 
é commanders are to sit in the front on separate seats at the right hand í 


दै moving towards the east. 


6 715-16. Superiors in the family of maternal grandfather, minis- 
ters, cognate relations, fathers-in-law, brothers-in-law, and oflicers 
are to sit in the front at the left hand (moving towards the east). 

717-18. The son-in-law and brother-in-law are to sit just on the 


left and right sides. And the friend is to be like him, either near or on 
half of his own seat. ७ 1 


(1) The kinsman of the person himself, 
(2) The kinsman of the person’s father, as his father’s. 
brother’s son, 
e (8) The kinsman of the person's mother, as his mother’s sister's. 
‘or brother's son; and the same reckoning upwards, e.y., his fathor’s. 
father’s sister’s son.,,—Wilson. ci 
2 Rep Room. 
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9 bea row jasading form the west to the 
us fice each other. 
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719. In the place of daughter's sons and nephews the adopted sons. 
may be seated, and nephews and daughter's sons may have seats of 
the sons. 1 t 


720. The Acharyya or preceptor, like the father, is to sit ou the 
same kind of good seats. , 


(4) 720. On both sides uud in the front the scribes aud clerk are to 
be at the back of the ministers. 


721. ‘The servants are to be seated at the buck of all. 


722. Two men bearing gold sceptres are to be on one side te 
commuricate the presence and salutation (of persous) to the king. ' 


1 725-27. The king should erter upon the throne provided with his. 
special signs, well dressed, well-decorated, armoured, with the crown 
on, with effective missiles and uncovered weapons, and very careful: 


2 728-29. “ Thou art the greatest of all Ddtds (charitable men) 
and Siras (heroes)"—such remarks he should not hear. Those who 
speak iu this way are deceitful men. 


3 730-31. The ministers are likely to be dumb (i. e., silent) through. 
tho passions, cupidity and fear of the king. The king should not consi- 
der them friends for his own interest. ; 


+ 732-33. The king should receive in written form the opinions of 
each separately with all his arguments, compare them with his own. 
opinion and then do what is accepted by the many. 


5 734-35. The wise king should every day examine the elephants, 
horses, chariots, cattle, servants, officers, provisions, and so'diers, and. 
preserve or maintain the able and give up the very old. 


736. He should bring iu one day news of places hundred croéos 
distant. e 


! स्त्र arms which have to be thrown, missiles. faa, Unerring, 
effective. d 
? This js a precaution against flattery aud the temptation to hear 
praises. > 5 
“With regard to the minister, the king should not act upon the: 
principle * Silence gives consent," for there may he due motives for 
their sileuce. 

t The king must have his own opinion on the top ; then the indivi- 
dual opinions of the ministers with their reasons he will invite in a 
written form. The final decision will rest with him. ‘The principle of 
Acceptance is supplied by the rule of majority. 

5 The king is always to have in his service competeut and able— 
bodied men and animals, as well as effective and useful materials. 
(सम्भार), Hence the necessity of daily examination. 

.? Conveyance of news is a great part of political life and the king | 
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1 757 (2-39. He should trai: the cficers appointed with salarios 
Y iv the cultivation of all the arts, and having seen that they have 


-~ 2 740. He should also honour those every year who are very high 
in arts and sciences. 


S741. The king should always take such steps as may adva ce 
I : the arts and sciences of the country. 
= E 


742-45. The king should engage rear him the services of the 
soldiers who are to precede aud follow him, gaudily dressed, adept in 
the rules of etiquette and morality ७10 sujj lied with useful missiles 
aud naked weapons, 


+744. The king should tour the city on the back of elephants in 
order to please the people. 


5 745-46. Does not even the dog look like a king when it has 
| ascended a royal conveyance? Is rot the ki: g justly looked upon as 
8 dog by the poets ? 


! This is the special arrangement for the traiving of officers. 
भृतिपोषतान्‌ tcholarship-holders and stiyerdiaries. In this case the 
two lires would imply that the kirg should maintain students with 
scholarshiys for the study of the varicus Liauches of learning, and 
when they have heen sufficiently educated, shonld appoint them te 
Pro} er posts ir the Government service. The lines wonld then 1 efer to 
the genera] system of educatior financed by the state, axd the method 
| of giving employments in the State to learned scholars. - 
2 Docs it refer to the system of aniual examinations or recogni- 
é tious of merit &id the awarding of titles, diplomas, prizes to the 
alumni eyery year ? 

3 Encouragement of education, 8] 1680 oj learxir gand the develop- 
mert of arts and sciences ale regarded es scire of the functions of the 
king. Sukracharyya awhile enumerating the so many social, moral and 
ecoromic functions in addition to the ordinary political and admi nis- 

. trative functions of the State, dces not forget the educational activities 
of what has been celled the Cullur Staat. i 
i This, however, is the very means of taking away from the 
people's minds the notion of “the divinity that hedges the king,” Advo- 
cates of monarchy generally male a political application of the precept 
‘Familiarity breeds contempt? by keeping the kii g as much away froni 
the peoples’ gaze uid scrutiny ns pessible and thus shrcudiog him w ith 
transcendental halo and endowing the royal position ard affairs with | 
eg mystic grandeur. It is one of the many peculiar paradoxes of Hindu: 
sociolcgyJthat the king who is a ged in human fom is yet by personal 
contact 81. ciler ways brought within the field of public criticism in 
2 such a way as in other countries has led to the gradual devolution of 
. Ais influence end functions on the many and the establishment of a 
_ Democracy, or at any rate, the Aristocracy. 

० The king does not lcok magnificent unless he is attended by the- 
retinue of officers aud the regal insignia as well as the paraphernalia. 
The kiug alone is no more than a dog, i. e., cannot ecmmand awe and: 
 reverence of the people, 

* : 
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7-48. SLeoce hs should be assompanied by his kinsman. friends, 
aud the State officers who have bae: made equal is him throngh 
qualifications, never, by the low class people. 

"749. he neceha or wicked and the sddhu and honest are respec- 
tively the men whose practices are false and evil, aad good. 

2 750. The wicked people display greater ८७1४1७8 1333 than the 
Sddhus. 

3 751-52. he king must personally inspect every year the yramas, 
puras or cities, and desas or districts and provinces and must know 
which subjects have been pleased and which opressed by rhe ४६ of 
officers, aud deliberate upon the matters broaght forward by the people. 

| 75i. He should take the side not of his officers but of the sub- 


i 


jects. 


1 स्व साम्यप्रापितेःगणः by those who have been made to attain प्रापितः 
equality साम्य with him by dint of qualifications, ४.७.) meritorious and 
well-trained. 

प्रकृति As term in Hindu Political treatises means: (1) subjects, 
(2) the requisites or departments of tgwhich have been mentioned 
previously to be seven in unmber, (3) officers, ministers, secretaries, &c. 

2 But ihe two ave to be distinguished ,by applying the dictum 
‘All that glitters is not gold.’ 

३ Among the many duties of the king inspection aud supervision, 
by toars through the kingdom, of the work of his officers as well ७३ 
inquiry into the condition of the subject have been given & prominent 
place. He must not be an 1 rrespousible head, but the real controller of 
affairs snd hence must personally study the affairs of the State. 

ग्रामाण पुराण देशान्‌ These three terms seem to describa the three 
principal uuits of territorial administration like the township, the city 
and the circle of modern States. 

रजित Satisfied, «fid tortured, displeased. The words point to the 
good or bad ellects:of administration. तासां तु yaa ब्यतदारं विचिन्तयेत्‌ should 
discuss measures ( ब्युवह[र )eccording to the matters or complaints or 
petitions (भूत )brought forward by the people. The king's tours must 
not be nominal. He must be prepared to solve some of the knotty points 
which may have beeu left untouched or decided unsatisfactorily or 
temporarily by the servants. The right of direct petition by the sub- - 
ject is here, as in other places, definitely recognised. 

A monarchy however divine and absolute iu theory, supplies, ao far 
as these and other conditions are mentioned, practically all the advan- 
tages of self-rule and government by the Many. The most rigid enfor- 
cement of obligations and duties from, side ag side with the most 
lavish grant of rights and privileges to, both the governor and the 
governed explain the seeming inconsisteucy and paradox that characte- 
rise the Hindu political system, and the great discrepancy between 
the theoretically despotic and the practically democratic features of 
the political organisation. ‘ 

4 This is a sound political maxim and is based on the observation 
of ihe fact that the peoptes’ interests aud opinions do in most cases 
differ from the report and opinions of the servants of the State. Hence 
in casos of conflict between. the two, the king should take the peoples” 
point of view. + 
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'755. He should dis-niss the officer who'is accused by one hund- 
ved men. 
4 > 756-57. He should privately punish the minister when he is 
$ onid to have gone astray more than once and dismiss him who by १ 
: nature commits offences. i 
E * 758. Of the rulers who do nòt act according to Niti tho king , 
shonld take away the kingdom as well as all property. १ 
+759. Conrts should always be established in the territories of 
couquered rulers. E 


Happiness of the people is the sole consideration to a king. Heavy 
his interests must ever be identified with those of the people. And in 
deciding npon measures he should be guided by the truth * vo» populi ° E 
| vos- deii." Thus though the king is himself a god, the god of the प 
is ilié people. And, in fact, the king has been described as their 
servant getting remuneration for his work in 11 375-6 where the peculiar 
dualism ard antithesis in the king’s position have been very nahēsi- 
tatingly indicated. Set 
The combination of sacrifice with enjoyment, the harmo iising of 
sanydsa and asceticism with Samsira and attachments, the intevinix- 
ture:of Nivril^À or highest spiritual salf-realisation with Privritti or 
pursuit of pleasure in life, the perceptio: of the Infinite im the Pinits 
and the leavening of duties with right ave, in fact, the'périnanent wid 
essestia] features of that transcende ital Positivism, that'Idealism and 
Supernaturalism in the interests of th» actual and natiral, that sense 
of ovher- worldliness for the practical good of this world and the happi- 
ness of man that characterise the national life arid literature, and ave 
emUusdied in the social institutions, of the Hindus. This eternal aiti- 
thesis between the haman and superhuman is the fundamental bedrock 
08... of Hindu Sociology ond is never forgotten by poets in their descrip- 
tion of ideal kings and great men. [६ 15 the’ basis of the division of 
Hindu life into the four stages of Brahmacharya, Gdrhasthya, 
Vanaprastha and Yati. The test and tonchstone of true greatness 
among the Hindus are tho approximation in life and thought, to such 
principles as are suggested by the phrases gami सुवमन्तभूत ०८ ` he i 
enjoyed happiness without attachment, and कम्म णयेवाधिकरास्ते मा TAZ 
कदाचन!01 ‘thy right is only to the work, never to the frnits.’ | 
1 Isit something like Greek ostracism? This is a sufficient check | 
to the arbitrary or foolish actions of the royal servints. V erily, the | 
1 


voice of the people is the voice of the god. 

“aha mary times. "(mm sin, offences, एकान्त privately, not ia 
publi; manner for otherwise people would have no confidenca in 
the minister. As the minister occupies a very important and dignified 


post, the king shoald be very careful in scrutinising his affairs 80 as | 
not to lower him in the estimation of the public. | 
+ Confiscaticn of possessions when dependent rulers are proved to | 
be incompetent, or conquest of territories when neighbouring kings 
are found to commit wrong. 
—* The king must never lose time in following up a victory by 


establishing his offices, courts; palaces in the conquered kingdom (a4 
in order to make the- jieoyple feel the fact of conquest and vip tho 
administration of the province in his own way. d iai 
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760. He should give po isions to the conquered rulers according 
to their character 
761-62. He should have as his bsdmate a woman who is devoted to 
him, heantiful. sweet in speach, wall-dressel, well-adorned and well 
purified. 
। 763, He who sleeps for two yamas (i. ., six hours) eujoys 
much happiness 
764. He should not leave his own position but conquer the enemies . 
through Nfti 
765. Teeth, nails, hair and kings do not look well when taken out. 
of their proper situations 
2 660 Phe king should take shelter in the hill-forts in times of 
great danger, aad from these places should try to recover his kingdom 
by violence and robbery 
767. Papdits, females and creepers do not flourish without 
resting. grounds 
? 768-70. Tha king as the robber should seize from all quarters all 
the wealth of the osemies for marriage, gifts and sacrifice besides 


the (2) 

+ 771-72. Ho should not live for ever in the sume place and never 
have implicit faith iu .anpbody. He should always be careful but not " 
thi ak of death. p 

773-71. He must be severe, active wad unkind in acts of robbery, 
should be against attachments to others’ wives and violating the : 
daughters ०६ respectable familie x SE 


& 


^ 775-16. If subjects protected as sons become enemies at times, * M 
thore is no fault of your own activity, that is your luck 2 

°.777-73. Seeing his work ead in nothing he should practise 
penance and go to heaven 

* 779. Thus hav en narrated in brief the duties of the king. L ~ 
intend to say more in the Miscellaneous Chapter 

^ Colophon. Thisis the First Chapter of Sukraniti, the chapter 
on the Duties of Princes. 


i eee 
He must dispaly his ability not only to acquire, but also to rule 
and protect 
These lines prescribe the taking over the administration of a 
badly ruled country and granting iaxinte axes to the dispossessed tes 7 
The period of rast as given in that daily toutine described above 
i» S muhürtas of 1 of ths 21 hours. ` 1 ier 
समाइरेर्‌ rescue, deliver SERED -Ps ^e reds 
i 9 This describes the natural helplessness of thesa, “Aud by analogy - 
snggosts the helplessness of rulərs who have been driven ont of their . 
owt kingdom, unless they can have their hill statious as the basis of 
perations against the victorious e 1emies. The tecessity of “ Protec- 
tions ° for the advancemeit of learning is also*hinted at. ©  .. 
These are the dictates of Diplomacy. erort T 
> The king should not blame himself for his inactivity or idleness 
in putting forth energy when he finds that his subjects do not ap 
ciate his paternal cave. 2 $e 
५ सुविफलं thoroughly uasuccessful. ` 


i ac 
3 समास brief, condensed form. z 
^ श्रिकार chapter. ॥ क Qo 
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CHAPTER LI. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CROWN PRINCE AND OTHER 
STATE OFFICIALS. 
N.B.— Reference wre tu lanes, not to Slokas. 
t 1-2. Even if the work be a trifling one ii can be doue with diffi- 


; | culty by only one individual. What can be performed by an unfriended 
| i person tor a kingdom that is considerable? 
Í 23-4. Even the king who is proficient in all the sciences and a 
$. pastmaster in statecraft should never by himself study political 


interests without reference to ministers. 


f +56. The wise ruler should ever abide by the well-thought-out 
decisions of councillors, oflice-bearers, subjects and members artendin g 
i a meeting—-never by his own opinions. 


! sretaz—too small, i. v., insigaifisant, of no importance. This word 
is contrasted with महोदय the epithe: applied to wed or state. 
महोदर्य-० great splendour or 6111080186, é. e, of considerable 
importance in size and interests. A mima ki ngdom would thus entail 
| responsibility on the king. 
frg —wwhat isto be said, i.e., ii goes without saying thata vast 
i and flourishing kingdom cannot be managed by an individnal withont 
the aid of assistants. 
i These two lines introduce the idea of the importance of councillors 
| and assistants in public affairs and supply the rationale of burenucr- 
१ atic AE anisatious. 
= —not alone. The king isa god uo doubt, but Hindu Socio- 
| logy does not make him infallible. The limitations are fully recognised, 
and moral as well as constitutional: restraints are imposed upon him 
as upon other men. The Theory of the Divine Right of Monarchs has 
therefore to be understood here with great modification ; and the 
notions of Buropean savants about the infallibility and divinity of 
Kings and Popns must not be imported into the study of Hindu Socio- 
politieal institutions. 
ग्रथ generic term for interesis, motives, ends, ८. e., whatever 
minister to the wants of man and satisfy his cravings; here the inte- 
rests of Society as a political organisation. 
ete.—SukrAcharyys like John S. Mill considers the hypothe- 
tical case of an all-knowing ruler, and like the great English philos- 
opher of the 19th century discusses his claims for ‘absolute’ rule in 
almost the self same way. The physical magnitude, if not anything 
else, is boo much for one man, and hence one-man-rule, however well 
meaning aud beneficent, is positively and unequivocably forbidden. 
aeq etc—Here are mentioned four classes of persons whose opinions 
should be studied by the ruler before adopting any measure. He io 
never to pursue his own ideas only. The Hindu monarch cau never 
be arbitrary. 
- A Ancient Hindu statesmen and philosophers placed restraints upon 
the king not simply by devising rules of morality and social etiquette 
to be strictly follow by him a3 by all other men but also by prescrib- 
ing regular courses of instruction and training as well as by imposing 
what ay be regarded as the positive and direet checks of a constitu- 
erngorment. , 
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! 7-8. Thə monarch who follows his own will is thə cause of 
aniseries, soon gets estranged from his kingdom and alienated with 
his snbjects. 

29-11. The wealth of intelligence is seon to be different with. 
different men—according to (the various sources of knowledge) revealed 
wisdom, intuition, knowledge of Sastras, inferential reasoning, direct 
observation, analogies, adventurous instincts, craft and force. 


! Here are mentioned sume of the evil effects of arbitrary govern- 
ment and one-man-rule Three classes of evils are enumerated :—(1) 
अनर्थं i. e., the miseries and disasters that may befall people e g., poverty, 
crime, oppression, etc. (2) The ruler may be deprived of his qg Cf. ’ 
cashiering’ the king for miscondnct. The (3) प्रकृति or subjects generally 
may rise in rebellion, and there may be general misrule and anarchy 
ell over the land. 

So in the interests of himself us well as the uation, to prevent all 
sorts of disorders in the commonwealth as well as personal ignominy 
and loss, the king should think thrice before waking himself sole 
master and realising the condition implied in the passage ‘I am the 
monarch of all I survey—My right none there is to dispute.’ 

स्वातन्त्र q— i.e., the situation in which one is oue’s own master—the 
coudition of unchartered freedom in which there is nobody to control 
one's action aud dispute one’s rights. 

2 Niue sources of human knowledge are enumerated here—i.e., 
nine classes of intellectual gifts with which man has been endowed 
and may be equipped : 

get पुरुषे etc—There are men and meu according as the nature 
and character of the mental outfit are considered for the ingredients 
of this intellectual framework are exceedingly varied. Aud therefore 
human aptitudes and characteristics ave not at all uniform but extre- 
mely diverse. 

In the first place sources of knowledge are various aud the chara- 
cteristics of men must vary with the kind of illumination they can 
provide lor themselyes—direct experience or artifice, jugglery or 
intuition. In the second place, it is not likely that every man should 
have at his command all these sources of intellectual power. And 
in the third place, the proportion ० each possessed by all men is not 
the same. Nature does not, in fact, repeat itself in the making of man 
as in its other operations. | £ 

अनुभव lu tuitions or inward promptings of the heart. 

mcaaizq-—Tho words of those who may be trusted as infallible 
authorities, because of their character aud attainments. आप्त is a 
technica! term in Hindu Philosophy denoting the persons who by their 
spititual strength as well as gifts of intellect have attained a position 
in which they can directly visualise the highest truths of the universe,. 
who are in fact Rigis capable of ‘seeing "even in spite of spatial or 
temporal obstructions. Their knowledge may thus be regarded 8७. = 
‘ revealed, ’it does not come through observation or inference as that. 


of ordinary men. di. 
अनुमान etc—This list of nine kinds of human knowledge contains. 


also the celebrated four methods of truth inveatigetion aero logic 
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? 12. There are diversities of human conductas well as grades 
| - excellence according to the degree in which they are high or low. 

1 13, It is not poe for a single individual to know all these, 
| i.e., the dillerences in afganq (or varieties of intelleetul gift) as well as 
H = > varieties of ब्यवहार. 
| 2 14-18. Hence for the development of the state the ruler should 
f ‘always appoint assistants who are high by birth, attainments and 
| character, who ale valot ous, devoted and sweet-tongued, who can advise 
i 1 well, and bear pain, who have virtuous habits, and who by the strongth 
| ~ of their wisdom can deliver a king who has goue ustray, men who are 
pure, and who have vo envy, ] assions, anger, cupidity and sloth. 


१. 4. Jay आप्त अनुमान (Inference), प्रस्यक्ष (direct perception) and सादृश्य 4: 0.5 
similitude उपमान analogy, ७०. 
५ › आगम Text-books of Sásiras, Codes, Scriptures. 
H "»:Having-desecribed the varieties of human intelligence and chara- 
- ५ eter, Sukracharyya refers in the next live to the varieties of human 
affairs and relations. 
3 qaga technical term, in Hindu Social Sciences, und a most 
‘characteristic’ word conveying almost any idea. Here it means affairs, 
relations, cor duct, situations, &c. 


| l In 1 3 Sukrácháryya took the provisional case of an all-knowing 
| ,"* monarch. Here he demolishes that hypothesis and rejects altogether 


the theory that aman may be omniscient for the very nature of the 
case goes against tho idea. ! 
' So to the argument of physical maguitude, extensity and vastnes- 
of political interests, is added that oí intellectual weakness and iu- 
‘capability of man. Man cannot be omnipresent, he cannot also be 
14 omniscient, and therefore he must never be made omnipotent. Political 
checks and restraints are to follow immediately upon his natural 
; (physical and intellectual) limitations. 


i 21n selecting his assistants and advisers the king should consider 
the following classes of qualifications: (1) Hereditary—In all social 
relations, family references weigh considerably in Hindu world. (2) 
Moral —1$ is to be seen whether they are free irom the ordinary vices 
of sloth, avarice etc, and also if their habits of life are religious qu रत if 
they are faithful and dcvoted to the master's interests and if they are 
disposed to oflering healthy advice. (3) Physical—The assistants musf 
also be jainstaking, indefatigable, capable of undergoing straint: 
and pressure of work बहशसह्‌ as well as bold and courageous हूर. (4) 
edutellectual—The councillors oi kings mnst be pre-eminent by their 
experience in order that they may be uble to dissuade their mest- 
ers from bad ways of life and conduct. (5) Diplcmatic—They ure to 
be प्रियंषदा (e, of gentle manners, ecurieous, affable and graceful in 
- deportmeni, conversation and relatiois with kings, ete, ie., they must 
t be perfect masters of etiqueite. | bu i र 
' भक्क devoted. This is betha moral und political qualification. 
Devotion and Faithfulvess are virtues not simply of priyate morality 
| o —bntiare very,Lecessary in, yullic life also; for obedience is 
x the: bond of ks ul vote of vent cf colffidence is a serious charge 
against e minister. निमत्सर 1110171008. ३ Í 1 
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1 19. Owing to bad friends the ruler falls off from his duty as 
well as from his kingdom. न 

2 20-21. The progeny of Diti were destroyed through bad associ- 
ates and evil activities. Valorous and powerful monarchs like Duryye 
dhan also went to the dogs (through bad advisers). 

522. Hence the ruler should be without pride and should have 
good friends about him. 

193. The Grown-Prince and the Body of Councillors ave the 
hands of a monarch. They are also known to be his eyes aud ears, in 
each case right and left respectively. 

5 95-6. Without these two the ruler would be deprived of his arms, 
oyes and ears (i.e. without any usang of action). Hence he should 
appoint them on careful considerations. Otherwise there would be great 
calamity. 

५ 96.97. The ruler should select as Crown-Prince the offspring of 
the legally married wife who can perform the tasks of the state with- 
out idleness. 


''This line supplies the sanction for good selections of ministers. 
Any body and every body should uot be trusted as councillors. 

2 Instances of failure are here culled from the Puránas and the 
Uchabharata to prove the evil effects of bad company and injudicious 
selection of ministors. : 

quifax—having considerable prowess, courage and strength count 
for nothing if counsels are bad. 

3 अजिनान—egotism, over-confidence in one’s own self. The king 
should not have too much faith in his own prowess but seek the assis- 
tance of well-wishers. He should not think it beneath his dignity to 
be counselled by his friends. Hence the propriety of the term निरभिमान 

+ The prince is the right hand, right eye and right ear, whereas 
the Ministers constitute the left hand, left eye and left ear. 

The idea that these assistants are the limbs of a ruler was preval- 
anc in the times of Papal Supremacy iu medieval Europe when the 
logates, cardinals, pardoners aud other instruments of the Pope were 
regarded as his hauds and eyes to a certain extent his representatives 
and ageuts in temporal and spiritual affairs of the peoples. The concep- 
tion is that the rulers project themselves, so to speak, in and through 
their underlings and associates in order that they may successfully 
cope with the varied responsibility of big affairs. Like democracy or 
popular government, monarchy or one-man-rule also has thus to be 
divided into two classes, e g., direct und indirect, (7.e., through repre- 
sentatives aud agents). 

wsq—left. There is no special significance in assigning right or 
left place to any of these assistants. Unless it be that the Crown- 
Prince holds a more dignified position than the officials as the right 
hand is stronger than the left. 

5 The natural limitations of an individual may be considerably 
minimised if there are instruments to add to tho sense-organs. The 
King’s advisers are such instruments. Their observations, examinations 
and scrutinies reveal many facts of the political world which without 
thom would have lain in the dark. 
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1 98.31. He may select as Crown-Prince his uncle younger than 
himself or younger borther or son of his elder brother, his own son or 
«ne treated as son or an adopted child or daughter's son or sister’s 
9011) successively nccording to failure. 

> 82. The ruler should not even mentally opjsess those per- 
sons who are eligible to Crown. Priuceship for his own benefit. 

3 33-84. The 1uler should very carefully protect the virtuous; 
valorous, faithful and good royal children even though they nre 
young. 

3 85-87. Unless they are well guarded they are likely to be temp- 
ted by the interests and to destroy the ruler, even when governed if 
they get a slight opening they forthwith kill the protector as lion-cubs 
kill the elephant (at the first opportunity). 

5 58-89. Royal children are like infuriated elephants witheut 
drivers. They kill even the parent, what to speak of the brother o: 
other persons. 


A 


चर्म परनीज-)०77 of धर्मपत्नी. There may be varicus wives according ti 
the various classes of marriage. 

sa पत्नी is the wife who is allowed to minister to the celebration of 
all religious rites. 

Two conditions of the Crown-Prince— (1) birth,(2) persona] merit ; 
he must be able to discharge the duties. 

1 gg d—Neither a son nor one who is legully adopted as son ; but 
one who though not ४ son, is treated as such. 

Eight persons are enumerated from among whom the Crown-Prince 
is to be selected. If there is au urcle (father’s brother) who is younger 
than the reigning king he shculd be nj pointed to fill that post. In his 
absence the next choice is his cwn younger brother. But if the king 
happens to have no younger brother, his own elder brother’s son is to 
be Crown-Prince. It is only when these three have failed that the claims 
of his own son come up for consideration. The claims of the adopted 
child for Crown-Princeship are inferior to those of the person who hag 
been treated almost as a son. Then comes the grandson through daugh- 
ter and lastly the nephew through sister. 

* मनरा- The kirg should not think of cj pressing and molesting 
them. Of course the reason is clear. Mild ticutnent shculd be dealt 
out to those who are high by birth and nre likely to create factions. 

3 ]t is one of the first duties of rulers to study the comforts of those 
persons who belong to the royal fumily ard have L]ne blood’ in their 
veins and who have interests in the state and its affairs. Persona who 
ere entitled to ba Crown-Princes demand specin] care of the reigning 
|: He should keep constant and careful watch over them, and while- 
himself impartial, should try to uj roct axy disloyal or jealous feelings 
out of their mir.ds. 

4 Members of the royal family vie dergercus lile lion-cubs. Great 
.eaution aid dijlomacy are required of the ruler in Cealing with them. 
Woe unto tle state and king wlere they are net watched and governed 
yery carefully; for avarice, love of power nnd ambition will provoke: 
hostilities aud lead to anarchy ard discrder. 
० Like ele} hants run riot the men of royal blocd are likely to - A" 
havoc in the state. History bears ample testimony to the character of 
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140. Even the dullard and the child desire lordship, does not 
the youth ? * 0 

* 41-42. He should keep the royal children very near to himself 
and always know their minds by employing craft through good 
servants. Been 

+ 43-46 He should make the children of his family well up in 
the Wit Sastras, proficient in archery, capable of undergoing strains, 
and of bearing harsh words and punishments, habituated to the feats 
of arms, master of all arts and scieaces, upright in morals 83 wall a3 
well-disciplined through his ministers and cou icillors. : 

t 47-49. Ho should appoint them to Crow.-princeship after having 
brought them up with good dolls, clothed them in good dress, respected 
them with good seats, nourished them with good food and thus made 
them worthy of being Crown-princes. 


members of royal family described in the last five lines. Quarrel bət- 
ween brother and brother, uicleaad nephew, family history —30 long 
as ma" is man. The distdvantages of herelitary monarchy were ever 
present before the mind’s əyə of tha Hindu political theorists. They 
did not live in the ‘goldəa aza’ of ७३३३) and harmony but saw the 
sama ‘stats of nabura, tha saaa sirifs aad discord that has existed 
through the aras, aid thw ecists t» day. deice the very elaborate 
cules abous the trertmait of aad doaliags with men balonging to the 
royal household whi: the kins shonld make it a point to study puact- 
iliously. Ths dis:ussioa which is rather ofa moraland domestic charac- 
ter has 1118600008 an imoortait plass iu political treatises also and is. 
certainly relevant in Sutraniti which is a treatise on morals, social, - 
esonomic as well as political. - 

! सम —Sig 1 of the pass 09:33 bub quite out of place here. 

2 afani—Proximity (to himself). This is the pre-cordition for 
good ma1agau33t. Able servants are to be appointed who are adepts 
in ths arts of diplomasy. In fact there should be a regular organ- 
isation to study the minds of these 1130108703 of the royal family. 

3 Hore is a course of instructions for childrea of the royal household. 
The education is t» be at once physical, intellectual, moral, military 
as well as political. ‘ 

WIT and qtizz —Lhe two refer perhaps to the theoretical and E 
applied braaches of iailitary elucation. The former indicates profici- 
ency in the ssience of Archery, i.e, military tactics aud implements 
genecally, while tha latter refers to actual field work, para les, mock 
fights, assvult-at-arms, ete , practices that call forth martial eathusiasm 
eid davelop the waclika aptitudes 

BAT:—Straight aid uprigas in morals. 

The children mast nos be allowed to grow uncared for, they are 
to bs brought up through a rezilar aud systematic course of education 
ador ths (७७५५) of 33153 0 (उ. १ 

[111 43 15 Sikrasht-yys has dassribol ths system of education. e 
"Hore ho gives ai acsonat of the physical environment aud surroua- 
dings amidst which he is oo ba bronghs up, the comforts aud decencies P 
of material life thes shou!l ba offered to him or enjo»ymuas1t. Mod = 
and desert liviag is 195 witaout its alvintesas ine idowiag b 10 man d 
with a chaerful d s,»sitioa, optimistic 0१२००८ and hopeful visions, — 
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150. The family or dynasty, the children of which are nndiscip- 
lined, soon comes ७७ ruin. 

251-52. The child who is of evil ways of living should not be for- 
saken (by the father). If oppressed, he destroys his father by having 
resort ġo enemies. 

3 53-54. Ho should harass the child when taking to evil ways by 
persons who are of evil habits, as one should bind the elophant that is 
wicked and wild. 

455-56. In the iuterost of state's prosperity, relatives and kinsfolk 
who are of very evil disposition should be carefully extirpated through 

A tigers or enemies or through craft, 
| 5 57. lf there be any deviation from this course t hey would lead to 
destruction of both the people and the ruler. 

$ 58-59. Relatives should ever satisfy the reigning king by their 
own excellent merits, for otherwise they are likely to be deprived of 
their own shares and lives. 


characteristics that are highly required of a man who has to deal with 
multifarious and complex interests in life. Wealth is a blessing in 
so far as the high standard of life which it makes possible considerably 
sets upon the character and tendencies of the man. 

यौवराझ्याह —They are to be fit for this office not only by birth. 
intellectual and military training, etc., but also by ideas, manners and 
sentiments which are to be royal. Their impulses are to be generous, 
notions about the world and its affairs favourable. And all this is 
impossible unless the associations in which ihey are born and bred 
are really beautiful, opulent and magnificent. 

i अविनीत--ए1181180१. Here is described ihe effect of not properly 
educating royal children. 

2 gag a—Whose qu or character or ways of living ure very evil. 

i परित्याग etc., —lt is dangerous to play with tire. 

-avyon bad children requires careful thought. 

feaaqata—troubled, oppressed. 

qa—Others, i.e, enemies. The enemies’ ranks are likley to be 
swelled by the access of tho ill-treated child. 

8 Wicked persons are to be set right through wicked characters. 


+ : ष्यसन--4 generic name for vices und passions. 


So the handing of 


sqqapad:—By those who take to vicious ways. 
sqga—U nrestrained, ill-behaved. 
i 4 दायद —Those who receive shares of or parii 
B- 9.5.) kith and kin of the king. 
aq—That which can be inherited, property, estates, etc. 
Wicked relatives are to be crushed by hook or by crook. 


cipate iu the siates, 


These lines continue the idea suggested iu ll. 54-40 about the 
“+reatment of persons of royal blood. 

E: waisraqat-e.,—lf the wicked relatives are not struck down immed- 
ietely they begin to rise, the interests of the state will be jeopardised. 

5 Having described the careful and cantious dealings of kings 
with their kith and kin Sukrácháryya takes the other side of tho shield 
and prescribes the proper behaviour of दायाद्‌ towards their ruler. OF 
course unless these people are well behaved they are sure to forfeit 
their claims. 
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i 60-61. ‘Chose who have no near relatives, those who are born of 
other persons and the adopted sons should never even mentally be 
regarded as one’s own children. 


2 62. They desire to be adopted of a person after knowing him to 
be rich. 

3 63-04. Heace the son of girls belonging to she same dynasty is 
superior to the others (mentioned above). or the daughter, like the 
son, is descended from the same limbs (aud hence has the same feelings). 


दा €:— Excellent. 

तापयेए:—Satisty and please, not nevessarilyHatter. Their records 
of work as well as habits of life must be approved of by the ruler. 
They should thus deserve the honour and dignity bestowed on them as 
members of the royal family. 

Aaaf Their lives also may be insecure if they do not care to 
sonform to the standard of faithfuluess and devotion expected of them 
as participants दायाद in the royal estates. 

1 सापिगड्य--सापिगड is a Hindu legal term denoting “ a kinsman, 
especially oae con nected by the offering of the fuueral cake to either or 
all of the maues of the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, and 
their wives respectively, as sprung from them in directly collateral 
lines ; the relationship stops with every fourth person, as the fifth 
'annot perform the offering of a cake to the father even of the deceased." 

The following are enumerated as Szpindas:—the son, the son's sou, 
nd son's grandson; widow, daughter's and danghier’s son ; tha father, 

:orother, brother’s son, and brother’s grandson; father’s dauzhter's son; 
father's brother’s son, aid graadson; paternal graadfathor's daughter's 

sn; paternal grandfather; paternal grandmothor; paternal graad- 
father’s brother; brother’s son aad grandson; aad lastly, the great 
yvandfather’s daagther’s son."— Wilson's Dictionary. 

aiftaza—Thoe condition of having afte i. e., one or other of the 
velatives mentioned above. The idea here is that those persous who 
cannot refer to one or other of such kinsfolk and indicate their family 
elation should by no means be regarded as one’s own children. 
Such persons are practically speaking ‘triboless, clanless’ foundlings and 
san never appreciate the normal filial feeling aud paternal sentiments 
of ordinary human beings. 

Three classes of mst should not be considered as one's own chil- 
Aren—(1) those who beloug to no family and cannot refer to any of their 


„own relatives ; (2) those who are known to be bora of other families; ~~ 


(3) those who have bean legally adopted. e 
स्वसुत २. e, one’s own offspring. The advice here given is expressed 
in the well known pharso‘ Blood is thicker than water.” Any body 
.and every body cannot ba successfully received as members of one’s 
own family, tied to it by natural affections and thoroughly identified 
-with its interests. र 
२ qm — lIt is self interest that impels men to be adopted children 
to somebody. Thay try to get themselves adopted by a man whom 


they find to be wealthy. 


This line supplies the reason why adopted sons ure never to be 
wegarded as aga a 


NEC | has been discussing the question of adoption. 


3§ 


> 
q 
' 
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165. Hence thore is no difference between the son and the daugh- 
ter’s son as regards the offering of cakes to ancestors. 


266. The king is to maintain an adopted son in 
his territory as well as subjects. 

367. The ruler should have wealth for the portection of his 
subjects, not for other purposes. 

+ 68-69. He bequeaths everything to another’s son by adopting 
him as his own child. What can be more strange if he does not give 
charities and offer sacrifices ? 

5 70-73. After attaining Crown-princeship one should not get 


the interests of 


Here aro described the persons from among whom the selection is to be 
made. He isot opinion that offsprings of the same dynasty should 
be preferred to those who are mere vagabonds. 

a7q{—Hero are advanced some of the general claims of the daugh- 
ter which according to Sukraniti are not at all inferior to those of 
the son. The daughter participates as much in the flesh and blood of 
the parents as the son. Hence the offsprings of girl should not be 


“considered in any way inferior to those of the male issues. Rights 


of women are thus ably advocated. 

अङ्गादङ्कगद्‌ Limb by limb, i.e., each portion of the body of the daugh 
ter (aid ths son) is derived from the limbs of the progenitor 

‘That the daughter or woman generally is not to be despised is 
su® :ieatly indicated, according to Sakra shiryya, by the regulation 
tha; the male issue of the daughter is as much entitled to the funeral 
rite; as the son himself. 

पिएइ--4 oblation to deceased ancestors, as a ball or lump of rice 
mixelup with milk, curds, Bowers, &c., offered to the manes by nearest 
surviving relations. 

2 The adoption is not for personal satisfaction but for the proper 
administration of the interests of the state. 

3 The king’s wealth is sacred and must not be misspent. Here ie 
asly hit at the practice of adopting sons and spending money over 

them. The next two lines make it more clear. 

४ [f it is possible for à man to adopt into one's family mon born 
outside it is to be expectad that he sould spend some money at any rate 
on sacrifices and in charities. So that the poorer classes as well as 
priests may derive some share of royal wealth. 

A conflict between national interests and the interests of the 
adopted child is brought ovt here. That the right of adoption is to a 
certain extent prejudicial to the collective weal of the people at large 
was conceived by philosophers of the Hindu world. Here is ६ mild 
protest against the custom. 

att—(Chirity, gifts, &o.) and वृन्त (sacrifizes, worship &o ) nre the 
two itam which are interfered with by expenditure over ado tod sons. 
The money which is mount for प्रज्ञा पावन (maintenance of subjects, 1. 67, 
6.47. thryagh charities aal sacrificial festivals is spent on men 
coma into the royal family not ever by the accident of birth but by ® 
legal fiction, perhaps by his whim 

5 Newly iastalled Crowa-pri 1093 are likely to be insolent, rude and 
haughty like upstarts. A d ossis likely to bear most the brunt ot 
their ajfront have been d:vilol hora into three classes—(1) members of 
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demoralised, should not insult or oppress (owing to the vanity of one's. 
own wealth) one's mother, father, preceptor, brother and sister or the 
favourites and dear ones of the reigning king or the commonalty of 
the realm. 


1 74-75. But if somebody who is outside the royal clan or family 
wants admittance into it the good people do not tolerate such presen- 
tation of au outsider to the king. - 

2 70-74. Even after attaining great prosperity he should abide 
by his father's command, for to a child the father’s command is his 
best ornament. 

3 78-79. The mother was killed by Bhargava, and Rama went to 
forest according to his father’s commands. And it was through the 
strength of their fathers’ penances that they respectively got back 
their mother and kingdom. 

+ 30. The command of him who has the two-fold right of cursing 
and blessing is very weighty. 

5 81-82. He should not display his greatness to all his brothers ; 
for Suyodhana was ruined through the insult meted to the brothers 
who had also right to the wealth. j 


their own family, relatives and kinsfolk ; (2) राजबलभ-- 1116105 and 
favourites of the king, e. g., those who also might be similarly installed 
in case of his absence, and hence who are likely to be jealous ; (3) 
मह्दाजनान्‌--०१७ public at large, the subjects generally. It is very desir- 
able that the Crown-prince should be able to establish an empire over 
the hearts of the people. महाजन--1)098 not mean a great or illustrious 
man but & collective people. 

आवमन्येत्‌-- Look down upon. “ 

स्वसम्पर्तिमद--॥४ anity due to the newly acquired position and wealth 
us Crown-princes. 

! The Crown-prince has been advised to behave well with all 
persons. But here he is asked to make a difference with regard to one 
point, viz , नाभिम्रदर्शनं i. e., seeing the king (नाभि). ; 

aqafa—Do not hear or tolerate, i. e, the prince should not allow 
the outsider to appear before the king, He should be judicious enough 
to make the choice as to who should be presented and who not. 

2 gfz—Increase, affluence, prosperity. 

3 The common traditional stories about ParaSuréma and Ráma are 
here pressed into service to prove authority of father and the officacy 
of obedience to father. Sons who obey their fathers are successful 
in life. 

4 The command of such persons must be respected. 

5 anfttzd—Difference in prosperity. It is always a bad policy to make 
a display of one’s strength before those who have reasons to be jealous. 
Such an injudicieus display is positively mischievous, it is tantamount 
to ill-treating and insulting them and exciting their worst passions. 

भागाइ— Those who deserve a share. & : 

The advice given here is very sound in the adminstration of 
domestic and other social affairs. And as hereditary has more or less 
the characteristics of a domestic household, being essentially patriar- 
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1 88-85. Owing to the viclation of iniher's commands royal 
offsprings even after attaining excellent positions are thrown down 
like meanial servants, e. g., the sous of Yayiii and Viswümitra. 

2 86-87. One sheuld always be in the habit of serving one’s father 
in word, thought and action. One should ever do that by which father 
is satisfied, one should not do that by which father gets pain eveu for 
७ single occasion. 

: 88-90. One should oneself do that with pleasuro in which there ig 
father’s pleasure. And one with whom the father is dissatisfied should 
be his object of enmity. 

91. Oneshould not do anything that is disapproved or opposed 
by father. 


3 92 93. If through the faults of flatterers and informers the fathor 
is far from what he ought to be, one should study his naturo and 
manage to explain matters to him in a retired place. 

+ 94. Otherwise he should always punish the tlatterers very 
severely. 

95. And he should ever kuow the inward feelings of the subjects 
throngh artifices. : 

56-97. In the morning of every day he should bow down to his 
father, mother and preceptor. He should then narrate to the king the 
work done day after day. 


5 98-99. Thus living in the house and maintaining the unity of 
the family the Crown-Prince should satisfy the subjects well by his 
learning, actions and character. 


.9 100. He should also be self-sacrificing and vigorous and thus 
bring within his sway all around him. 


chal in "nature, the vules of dealings with kith and kin are dob ont of 
place in political treatises. 
१ Instances of obedient and devoted sous have boen recorded in 11. 
77-8. Here are given instances of failure through disobodieuce. 
~ qarg— Once. 
fasiafa—Gets displeased. 


3 Jt is not unlikely that the father may be misled by चार i. e. infor- 
mers, spies, etc., and सूचक i. e., tlatterers, detractors, etc. In that case 
it would be the duty of the son to k.ep him to the right path. But thon 
he should not do it in an ostentatious and haughty fashion. 

He should study his humour szf& aud explain to him in a manner 
that is adapted to it naaa. So that his attempt may not fall flat. And 
the advice is to be given in secret places. : 


ग्रकृत्यनुमतं Feat—In a manner that is acceptable to him. 


* अनुदिनं--Day after day, i. »,, every morning he should relate what 
he did during the day previous. 

5 His work is to have two fold effect—(1) the Family or House must 
not Jose its integrity —there musi be wfaiw; (2) The people must be 
happy. 


€ The supremacy is to be established not only by ara or physical 


vigour but by त्याग moral strength of sacrifice also. 


M. 
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। 101. Heis to grow slowly like the portion of the moon in the 
bright fortnight. 

102-103. The prince who behaves himself in the manner described 
above having got the kingdom that is thornless enjoys for ever the 
earth with his associates and councillors. 

104. Thus has been narrated in brief the function of the Crown- 
prince that is beneficial. 

2 105. Now are being related in brief the functions and charac- 
teristics of the councillors. 

106-109. Just as gold is tested by experts by 1018181108 to lightness 
or heaviness of weight, colour, sound, etc., so also one should examine 
servauts (ollice-bearers) by refernce to their work, companionship, 
merits, habits, family relations, etc., and place confidence in one whe 
18 fonnd to be trustworthy. 


४ 110. One should not notice only the caste (or race) or only the 
fumily (in making the selection). 


111-112. Work, character and merit—these three are to be res- 
pected—neither caste nor family. Neither by caste nor by family can 
superiority be asserted. 


t 113. In marriages and dinner parties considerations of family 
and caste are compulsory. 

° 114-117. The truthful, the meritorious, the celebrated and the 
wealthy, as well as men who have been born in good families, whose 
habits are good who do good deeds and have no sloth—perform the 


1 समासतः-Briefly, synoptically. न 

सद्दघास--0£ course a man is known by the company he keeps. 

परीक्षयेत्‌-- Any body and everybody is not to be appointed to any post. 
All candidates must pass through the process of examination and 
selection. The selected candidate must be able to satisfy the master 
in the particular points enumerated. 

* Considerations of birth and family are important no doubt, but 
these are not the sole points to be brought out in selecting persons for 
public offices. 

+ That is, in purely social functions, race, caste, birth, etc., have 
to 109 most seriously considered. But when the question is of appoint- 


ment to political offices these considerations should weigh very little- 


to the master officer or charge. 

fid — A hways, i. e., compulsory. 

Sukracharyya makes a distinction between spheres of human 
activity and remarks that caste considerations apply not to all de- 


partments of human life but only to certain defined aspect, e. g., 


marriage, dining, etc., Hence much of the so-called vices of caste 
system is the idle product of men’s imagination. The oriticism that 
it is based on injustice cannot stand. 

* Such persons are likely to be conscientious and their discharge 
of duties strictly rigid. 

अ्रभिजञनः :—(1) Family; (2) Fame. Here the latter, for otherwise, 
अभिज्ञनवान्‌ would be repetition of सुकुल ; i well connected. 

A few more charaoteristics of good servants are enumerated below. 


= 
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duties of their master even better than their own work by the four-fold 
qualities of body, speech, thought and diligence. 


118-119. (The good office-bearer) is satisfied with his salary only, 
is sweet-tongued, expert in actions, pure and firm; skilful in doing 
good to others and is averse to evil ways. 


1 119-120. He observes even the son or the father who does injury 
to the master ; is not similar to the lord who goes astray, but under- 
atands well (the situations). 


2121. He does not protest against the statements of his master, 
10907 does he give publicity to any of his shortcomings. 


$123. He is not procrastinating in good measures but procrasti- 
nating (and dilatory) in evil ones. 


124. He never picks holes in the coats of his master’s wife, 
children and friends. 


4125. Towards his master’s wife, children and friends he bears 
the same attitude as the master himself. 


+ 126. He does not appraise himself, nor does he defy anybody. 
He does not envy or insult anyone. 


127. He does not want the rights belonging to others, but ia 
unambitious and always contented. 


expose the faults and vices of even near relatives and who does not 
pander to the evil. tastes and habits of the master, but is firm and 
strong (in dissuading him from them.) 

Qim:—observer, watcher, scrutiniser. 

धागस्कारिण-- Who commits offences, acts against the interests. 

ora —Fault, crime. 

wag 3—Not like him. 

WX प--1. e., not a mere echo of the master, not a sycophant but has 
his own individuality. The son's activities may go against the interests: 
of the master, the father's activities also may point the same way. 
Even the master himself may adopt suicidal measures. In these cases: 
it is only the good servant who can interyene and by boldly asserting 
his individuality rescue the state from ruin and calamity. 

सुबोधक--070 who can well understand situations. 

2 xtatat—One who protests. 

गिर- Word. 

egx—Defec ts. 

3 He follows the principle Love me, 1८०९ my dog.’ 

4 agaafe— ie, coxe who thirks in (or whose thcught is of). the same: 
manner as the master himself. Heis thoroughly identified with hie 
master’s interests and looks upon all his concerns as his own. . 

5 दघिकारं-- Rights, jurisdiction. The good officer is not interfering, 

_ does not unduly hope for other's privileges. 


Mats s 


Eee T7. 


1 The good officer is he who is impartial and does not fear to ^ 


1 
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। 128. He bears or puts on the clothes, ornaments, &c., offered 
by him and ever stands before him. 


2129. He spends according to his salary, is moderate, kind and 
also courageous. 


? 130. Lastly, the excellent servant is he who discusses the evil 
deeds of his master privately, i.e., does not give publicity to them. 


+131. The servant with attributes contrary to those mentioned 
above is known to be bad. 


132-133. Those who are underpaid, those who have been coerced 
by punishment, cheats, the miserable, the greedy, and those who speak 
well in one’s presence; 


^ 134-138. The passionate, the vicious, the diseased those who 
seek bribes, the gamblers, the atheists, the vain and untruthful as well 
as the envious people; those who have been insulted, and touched to 
the quick by harsh words, the friends of servants of enemies, and 
those who keep up old eumities, the ferocious and the daring, as also 
the irreligious people can never be good officers. 


५ 139. The marks of good and bad servants have been enumerated. 
concisely. 


140. Now are described the characteristics of priests and other 
officers. 


2 afa—Salary. One of the characteristics of good “officers is 
frugality and moderation in expenditure. 

Persons who are spendthrifts and extravagant in their private 
capacity are likely to bring disasters upon the state by injudicious 
administration of public interests. Hence au individual’s extravag- 
ance is not only a personal foible but has also a serious significance 
in political and social affairs. ‘The man, therefore, who spends within 
his means is good not only as a private citizen but is also an acquisi- 
tion to the state. 

३ Having described some of the characteristics of the good officers, 
Sukracharyya is going to mention a tew marks by which bad servants 
are to be known. Of course quite the opposite attributes will be 
predicated of them. 

+ हीनन्रतिक— Those whose salaries are low. Low paid officers are 
never to be trusted with responsible work and are not expected to 
render faithful service. : 

Of course, the men daseribed in these lines are good for nothing. 

° 25794 4t:— Malicious, envious f : 

Bid — Diseased. F à 

sqafta:—Thoso who nr addicted to vices, e.g. hunting. 

aT: —Gamblers—those who play at dice. 

sigaPat:—Those wh» continue. $ 2 

sistat —i.e., censured for neglects of duty. ROR 

5 पुरोघ-Priest. १ WO te 
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- 1141-148. The priest, the viceroy, the premier, the commander, 
the councillor, the judge, the scholar, the Swmantraka, the Amatya, 
as well as the spy—these are the ten departments of a king. 


2144. Whose incomes are one-tenth more than those of subsequent 
men up to the spies. 

3 145-147. The king is said to have eight departments or requisites 
of regal administration according to some people. 

+148. These eight departments of political organisation have 
equal remuneration. 

5149. The spy who is well up in (the art of reading) emotions 
and gestures (expressions) is a servant of these eight. 

8 150-155. The priest is supersor to all others—the maiu-stay of 
the king and kingdom, The viceroy comes next, next the Premier; 


i सचिव, मन्त्री, आनात्य and सुमन्त्रक are diferent ministers with dilfereut 
functions. 
swati—Chief Secretary, superintendent, premier. 
afaa—Commander, War Minister. 
मन्त्री-Councillor, diplomatist. 
सुमन्त्रक! ance Minister. 
gata—Ordinary Minister. 
uzdq:— Advisers, requistites of regal administration. Departments 
of Executive Government. 
प्राइविवाक:--0080 wh» asks (atz) as well as decides ; The Jutsice. 
2 Phat is, the income of gat: is one-tenth greater than that of 
Pratinidhi. , That of Pratinidhi one-tenth greater than that of Pradhdana 
and so on. cs 

+ Phe eight requistes are Sumantra, Scholar, Minister, Pradh&ua, 
Bachiva, Amatya, Justice, and Viceroy. 

4 qfaaat:—Tnose whose incomes are equal. here are two systems 
of political organisation According io the first the incomes vary 
‘in & certain proportion, there is a gradation of salary. According 
+o the second there is equality of income. 

3 In the second list दूत has no place. But the spy is too important 
au office-bearer to be ignored, Hence according i» the second theory 
he is retained as the follower of the main departments. 

हृङ्गिव-—he emotions and feelings of the mind. 

3I(mIC—HExpressious or manifestations of feeling through gesticula- 
tions, physical gestures. 

aez—Soience, here the art of studying the mind and its external 
manifestatious. [t goes without saying that the spy must be an adapt 
in this art. ; 

The ll. 145-1435 introduce paranthetically, a3 it were, the new 
ooaception of political departments, aid mention it hero only aaa 
piece of information. Salkrácháryya does not accept it himself. 

१0 qiaz:—T'ha formar amoag whom was superior to the latter. 

Having १७३०७७१ the salary, presedeace and sozial as well as 
poliitcal status of ths 10 classes of administrative authorities Sukrác- 

. háryya 8093 on to describe the fuuctions and qualifications of each. 


E ^u^ राष्ट्रभृत्‌ pillar of the State. 
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shen the Sachiva, then the Minister, next the Justics, she: the 3310187 
next comes Sumatra, then the Amitya, lastly the Spy : these officers 
are successively meritorious in order. 


! 155-169. (318 who is vacsal in muatras aid rituals, master of the 
three sciences, skilful at work, corqusror of the 3831333, subduer of 
anger, devoid of greal and 8331013, equippa3d with a knowledge of 
six Angas (Veddnjus) and of the science of Archery with all its bran- 
ches, one who knows the szie1ce of moral as wall as religious interests, 
one fearing whose anger eve: the king takes to virtuous ways of life, 


one who is wall up ia Niti Ststra and mistar of military implemoats 
and tactics is the Priest. 


101. ‘The Priest is also the @:haryya and he is competeat both to 
curse and bless. 


162. Without the advice of the Prakritis, i.e., the Bxesutive 
officers, the state is sure to be destroyed. 


163. Ifthe king fears their control, they are good ministers. 


1 The enu ngration of the aszcibutas vi à priess gives syn» 1199 of 
the all-round culture he is to have Not a mere knowledge of the 
technique of sacrificial rites and ceremoaies, but a sound lib3ral eduoa- 
tion is expected of him Ths: he should have the mora! qualities of 
moderation, abstemiousness aid sali-coatrol goes without saying. He 
must also be smart and active wa qeqc- What is of special sizuificance 
in the list is the məntion of the several branches of learning he should 
master (1) Ths Three Vedas technically known as त्रयो,. (2) The six 
Vedàügas szieaces which introduce learners to the study of the Vedas, 
without which noone can uaderstand and appreciate the mastar Sciences. 
Thess are kiown as (a) ftar—Lhe Science of pronunciation and 
artionlation ; (b) aq—Thə detail of religious ceremonies ; (c) व्याकर 
Grammar ; (d) gy; Prosody; (3) उपोतिः Astronomy; (f£) fram Explanation 
of dificult or obscure words and phrases that ooour in the Vedas 
(3) The military science with all its branches $ घ नुवर or the Soienee 
of archery is a generic name for the Science governing all material 
exploits ; (4) The Science of religious interests of man, (5) Niti Sastra — 
Science of social economic, and polisical morals, (6) The art of warfare. 
Practical training is here implied, as theoretical knowledge of warlike 
feats is suggasted by agia 
Thus apart from the moral and physical training the system of 
sduoation for priests includes within iatellestual culture a training in 
Hconomios, Theology, Sociology and Military Scienco. - 
sqg—Arrays of soldiers, their grouping and management on fields. 
3 f4tat—Ooateol, discipline, pressure. - 
& ४००१ minister is ha whom (whose regulations) the king fears. 
The polity describad ia Sutranii is formally despotic ; but it 
recognises only such ministers as idoal as are not m3raly ‘ king's 
frioads’ or * king's man" working like his private secretaries or co aü- 
deaatial clerks, but have an individuality and indepeadeace of charas- 
sər by which they can control tho whims aad caprices of the monarch — 
and syste nvtically govera the courss of the state’s action, — — 
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_ _! 164-165. Can there be prosperity of the kingdom if there be 
ministers whom the ruler does not fear? Such ministers are to bs 
gratified like women with decorations, liveries of honour, etc. 


2 166-167. If there be no improvement in the state whether in 
extent, population, efficiency, revenue or administration ; if on the 
coutrary, the state be jeopardised through the ministers’ counsels, what 
is the good of having such men (as king’s advisers) ? 

3 188-173. The Pratinidhi or vice-regent is he who knows what is 


to be done, and what is not to be done. ‘he Pradhdna is he who has eyeon 


1 Independence of ministers is the criterion of national well-being. 
Men who dare-not rais» their voice against the king have no place in 
the conncils of states but should bo retainelas ornamental fizureheada 
and ‘dignified parts’ ot the constitutio They do uot deserve any 
effactive control over statecraft and should be humoured by grants of 
titlos, honours and distinctions. 

They are no better than woman who are satisfied with trinkets and 
dainties. 
^ 2 qqei —The function of a king, rule, alininistration, government. 

Some other general tests of good ministers! are mentioned here. 
They must be able to display their ability and justify their existence 
by adding to the state's resources, territory, influence or prestige. 

3 The several ministers of the king who are heads of several do- 
partmouts are mentioned here. The Hindu technical terms and English 
equivalents are given below : 

Sxiai—Priest. 

प्रतिनिध Viceroy. 

प्रधन—Superintendoent, Chief Secretary. 

afaq— War Secretary. 

qztt—Diplomatist, Foreign Secretary. 

d(sa— Learned adviser. 

प्राडविवाक-- Chief Justice. 

euta—uend Revenue Officer. 

gnu'4—Finance Minister. 

ga—àn ssador. k E 

The differentintion of the Executive into so Many departments each 
with its own functions and own chief, indicates a highly organised 
political fabric. The statement of qualifications required of each 
minister 1३ also the product of a deep i nsight into the functions of the 
state. The picture thus presented is not one of a simple primitive 
political life in which the * man in the street" is fit to be a judge, 
a warrior and a ruler by turn, but one ofa complex organ ization E] 
requires specialized functionaries for the efficient discharge of its 
functio:s and hence demands of each a specialized training as Judge, 
Commander, financier, &c. 


1170. The Mantri or Foreign Secretary must be proficient in 
Niti i. v., the art of life (or the rules for the good management of pras- 
tical affairs). He must therefore know what to do under what circums- 
tancos. This is what is meant in modern times by expediency. 
= 1,171. The Prálvivdka or Chief Justice must be proficient in three 
nves—that which deals with men (Sociology or History), that which 


tganj. Lucknow ; 
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(supervises) all things. The Sachiva is the man who knows all about 
the army. The Mantri is one who is adept in diplomacy. The Pandit 
is the person who is well up in the theory of religion and morals. The 
Pradvivaka is he who has knowledge of men, Sástras and morals. The 
Amdatya is known to be the person who has knowledge of lands and 
records. The Sumantra is he who knows of the incomes aud disburse- 
"ments. 


1174-175. That man is chosen as ambassador who knows the 
innermost feelings of other inen, who can study their expressions and 
movements, and who has good memory, knows the conditions of time 
and place, can speak well, and is fearless. 


? 176-178. The Pratinidhi should always advise kings as to when 
a thing should be done immediately even though it is evil and when 
refrain from doing a thing though it.is good (at the proper time) ; 
make them act up to his advice; and if they do not abide by him, he 
should ge on explaining. 

‘179-180. The Pradhdna has to discriminate between truth and 
uutruth and find out the total amount of work among the functions 
discharged by all. 


treats of the rules laid down by sages and Risisin Sástras (Theology &c.,) 
and that which treats of manners, customs, and morals handed down 
from geueration tc generation (Morality or Ethics). All the Sciences 
enumerated here are human and social; and the Judge has to qualify 
himself specially in these for he has always to deal mainly with men 
and manners. 

1.172. łq—Lands, Ga—writings or records. Perhaps a know- 
ledge of tenures and rights is implied here. The Amdtyais thus a 
Cadastral Settlement or Survey Minister. 

| ¢fa—inward feelings. The ambassador must be 801९ to study 
the mind’s thoughts. qrm—facial expressions or outward manifesta- 
tions of sentiments through the physical organs e.g., in speech, gesti- 
culations, movements of limbs, &c., ¥zt activity, enterprise. The 
ambassador must'also keep news of the movements of the persons he 
studies. 

He must have a retentive memory for he may have to communicate 
many things orally which it might be inexpedient to transmit in black 
and white. If is easy to understand why he should be a master of 
Geography and History ( देश and काल i.e., space and time) and also a 
good speaker. Tor unless he is well grounded in the actual conditions 
of time and place and the special characteristics of the relations 
between persons he has to deal with he is likely to misunderstand or 
misrepresent facts and thus bungle with the state’s affairs. 

> The Vice-regent is uot merely to ditto the king at every step 
but must bo bold enough to forbid bad courses of action, and recom- 
mend what appears to be good at the proper time. -= 

3 He is something like a general supervisor over all the affairs 
of the state and a controller of office systems. ; ‘ee 


कय्यंजात-- Amount of werk. 
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1 181-190. The Sachiva has to study the elephants, horses, chariots, 

t foot-soldier, camels, oxen, bandsmen, ensign bearers, men who pract ise E 

a battle-arrays, men who are sent out eastward and westward (ou mis- 

E sion), bearers of royal emblems, arms and weapons, attendants of 
superior, ordinary and inferior grades, and the various classes of 
ammunitions; he has to find out the groups that are complete in all 

f their parts, how many of these are in active condition, how many 

i are old and how many new, how many are un fit for work, how many 

Mi troops are well equipped with arms, ordnance and gunpowder, and 

what is the amount of commissariat and other contingencies. Then he 

has to communicate the result of his studies to the king. 


| 2 191-193. The Mantri has to study when, how and to whom the 

policies of Peace, Purchase, partition and Penalty have to be adopted 
and the various effects of each whether great, moderate or small: and 

| Bering decided on the course of action to co^ununieate that to the 
ing. 


! 194-199. The Chief Justice should advise the king after exami- 
ning, with the help of his peers in Council, the men who have brought 
forward suits for judgment, by witnesses, written documents, arti fices, 
and by occult processes to find out which method or procedure is likely 
to be most efficacious in which case, and after determining what is the 
inevitable decision by the application of reasoning, direct observation, 
inference, analogy as well as the local customs. 


! qq—Groups. 
arqnen—New. - 
aufirqat— Gunpowder. 3 


aeai—Necessaries and contengencies of war. 


"—————À 


2 पम etc.—The four policies mentioned here are the orthodox 
methods of dealing with international affairs in Hindu troutises on 
Politics. The Mantri is thus the l'oreign Secretary. 


afara—Considering or studying. 
faPaa—Determining or deciding. N 


४ The Judicial procedure is fully described here. (1) ‘lhe Chivi 
Justice is not to act alone but is to be helped by ससभ्य He is to be ससभ्य 
(2) The judgment is to be public, for he is to be सभास्थित (seated in ] 
assembly). (3) The examination 18 to be conducted in as many ways as 
possible so that the whole truth may be discovered. Even दिब्य संसाधन 
इ. e. mystical or occult processes have to be resorted to in order to 
discover the proper method of attacking a problem. (4) The sentence 
is to be delivered after careful weighing of evidence. All the methods 
of truth investigation known in Hindu Logic have to be used. ‘The 
क्षाकशास्त्र or manners, morals and customs of the folk that have been 

handed down from generations must also be investigated. For other- 
the judgment might be correct in theory but wrong in practice; 
ct, quite oui of place. 
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1 200-203. The Pandit has to study the rules of moral life obtain- 
ing in society in ancient and modern times, which have been men- 
tioned in the codes, which are now opposed, and which militate against 
the customs of the folk, and to advise the king by those which are 
efficacious both for his life and hereafter. ! 

= 204-206. The Sumantra should communicate to the king the 
umount of commodities laid by, the amount of debts, &c., the amount 
spent, and the amount of surplus or balarce in both moveables and 


bs 
* 
E 
E 
b 
A 


immoyeables during the course of the year. 
+ 207-208. How many cities, villages and foresis are there, the 
amount of land cultivated, who is the receiver of the rent. the amount 


of revenue realised. 
209-210, Who receives the remainder after paying off the rent, 
how much land remains uncultivated, the amount of revenue realised 
through taxes and fines. 
211-212. The amount realised without cultivation (१.८., as Nature’s 
gift), how much accrues from forests, the amount realised through 
mines and jewels. 


1 Various classes of rules and regulations of life ure here enumera- 
ted. There cannot be a uniform stendard of moral conduct—it is 
i mplied. It must vary according to place, time, and circumstances. 
लोक शार Aee-—'The possibility of a Pandit being opposed 1» the | 
manners and customs of the people is thus indicated. 
It is the function of the Pandit to study the manners and custons j 
and always to be in touch with the latest thoughts and opinions of the 
people, i.e., to grow with the world. 


ukrachiryya is not an advocate of fixed codes of morality aud 4 
religion that must be absolutely respected at all times aud places aud $ 
under any circumstances whatever but recognises the relativity of 3 
religious and moral sentiments and practices to the social aud other 4 
conditions of the world. * K 


2 


? The सुमन्त्र or Finance Minister has to study the Budget and Reven- 
ues and prepare the schedule of Credits and Debits. Assets and liabili- 
ties of the State. He has, in fact, to frame what is called the Balance- 
sheet. 

? The Financial affairs are distributed between the सुमन्त्र who is in 
charge of the Budget and the gata who is in charge of Laud settlemeut 
and records. s है 

The following sources of revenue are mentioned:— s E 

(1) HI—- Rent from land. 

(2) gFF— Duties or taxes. = 

(3) qae—Fines. 1 


(4) अकृष्टपच्या--४.०., what is received without cultivation, or cure, 
nature’s contribution. % 


(5) शअ्ररण्यसम्भव--1700200 form forests. 
(6) अआकर--Mineral wealth. 


(7) fafastea—Deposits as in a bank. 

(8)अस्वामिक-Unowned. All unclaimed property belongs to i 

(9) msaa q—Got back from thieves. ? (des ती 
10 : ज्र 


. 
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E 213-214. How much is collected as unowned or unclaimed by any: 
body, got back from the thief, and the amount stored up,—knowing 
these things the Amdtya should inform the king. 

1 215-316. The characteristics and functions of the ten chief 
advisers have been mentioned in brief. One should know them by the E 
records of work given by each. : 


917. The king should appoint them to each post by rotation. " 
29]8.219. The king shonld not make his officers more powerful 

than himself, and,the ten Prakritis should be enirnsted with equal 

power. 


३ 990-924. He should always appoint three meu for each depart- 
ment—the wisest of them all at the head and the two others as over- 
seers. for three, five, seven or ten years, and having noticed each 
officer’s qualifications for the work entrusted he should make the 
necessary changes 


4995. he king should never give office for ever to any body and 
everybody. 


226-227. He should appoint men to offices after examining the 
fitness of the persons for them. For who does not get intoxicated by 
drinking of the vanity of offices ? Um 


5 228-230. So he should appoint others after seeing that they are 
fit to discharge the functions, or the apprentices who are quali fied for 
that task as paid officers, or outsiders in their absence. 


N “1 Each officer is thus to be made competent for all functions of the 
Ec. state through taking part in each for certain periods. 


Ru — The system of training up officers by rotation. But it is 


difficult to see how the priestly function can be discharged by the E 
= others. y 
` 2 qaqa Of equal authority. Js the theory of checks and balances 
implied hore ? 3 < 
3 Here are rules for the management of each स्विकार or jurisdiction $ 
3 टी , 


d. e, depurtment. 
e 
|». guq —|Inspectors, overseers. 


गाइन Year. The term of office or tenuro of appointment is for 
3, 5, 7, oc 10 years according to काय ATS ie, qualifications. 
4 Sakrachiryya warns tho king against bestowal of pyrmanent 
ces. A ppointments to posts should be, a^cording to him, durin 
| Lebaviour. 11 the pride of position bewilders the officer. and NE 
proves unworthy of the responsibility he should he dismissed. Work 
he sole test and recommendation for office. 
; Pi 5 When somebody is fonnd to be unworthy of the work entrusted 
others are to be appointed. In such a case the claims of 
, s who follow in his heels (e. g., subordinate and 
| be considered. And these should be appointed 


A 


EX 
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231. He should appoint ,men who have his qulifications or his 
sons to his post. 

1 232-233. As the officer becomes qualified for the higher and 
higher functions he should be appointed to the higher and higher post. 

“At the ond he should be a Prakriti (one of the 10 advisers). 

२ 234-235. He should appoint maiy overseers or appoint only 
one officer without any overseer at all according to the importance of 
the jurisdiction to be managed. 

5 236. He should appvint for other works those who are fit. 

23;-238. He should appoint separat ly the heads of elephants, 
horses, chariots, infantry, cattle, cimels, deer, birds, gold, jewels, 
silver, clothes. 

* 239. Ths chief of treasure, the chief of grains, and the superin- 
tendent of cooking. 

5 21)-2L1. Tho superintendent of parks, and the head of buildings 
and palaces, separataly, as als» alwayz: th» suverintoideit of the neces- 
»aries and contingencies, the officor ia charge of the religious 
establishmonts aud the supervisor of charities. 


1 These lines describe a regular system of translation and promo- 
tion through qualification and aptitule for successively bigher posts 
leading ultimately to the immediate advisers and councillors of the 
‘king. The officer is to begin at the lowest rung of the administrative 
ladder, but by displaying his ability in the lower grades, may bo lifted 
up to the post of highest responsibility. f 

All these rules sbont the training of officers, tenure of servico, 
organisation of the office, the filling up of vasmicies, rotation aud 


£ 
gradual promotion are the outcome of a highly developed political 


machinery that would be requirel in a vast country state or an empire. 
akr niki is adapted ७) tre roquico nats ast o£. छु co.n nouweaitlis 
or city-states but extensive national orgaiisutions. 
gu In succession. The amount of work to be done r 
and the number and variety of iibərəs5 ४) bə al ninisterel must | 
be very large in order to allow for the 5516 itifis division of labour aid 
the methods of scientific specialisutioi aad traisfer prescribed in 
these nes. à 3 
2 अधिकार-Ofice, jurisdiction. The proportion of inspectors to 
actual workers is to be determine] scie:tifically ascorliig to the 
nature of the interests to b» administered. > 
5 qerg—HEach of thesa things is t» be in charge of a separate officer. 
But it is difficult to see how and why some of these responsibilities 
cau be parted from each other, e.g, Whatis the good of having 
sepnrate officers for gold, jewels and silver? ‘This is specialisation! 
carried too far. Or perhaps all these things are to go together, as 
implied in 11. 303-4. १ 
३ The treasurer, the head of the gra:ary aud kitchen-superintene 
dant are separate officers as they should be. 
The granary is a very important feature of Hindu econ cd 
social life. 2 E 


“stitutio:s for the satisfaction of gods, ९. g., te 
which are likely to be too many in Hindu soc 


<w 
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242.245. The lord of aa, the headman of the village, the collector 
of land revenues, the clerk, the collector of taxes (tolls and duties), as 


also ihe news-bearer—-these six are to be appointed in each village and 
town 


- 


| 916-50. ‘Those who parctise penances, those who are charitable, 
those who are proficient in revealed literature (the Vedas) and Smritis, 
those who nre well versed in Purdnas, those who know the Sástras, (other 
than the Srutis, Smritis aid Puranas) the astrologers, the sorcerers, 
those who are masters of Ayurveda (medical science), those who are 
versed in the religious rites and ceremonies, those who practise the 
virtues laid down in Tantras and those others who are ,meritorious, in- 
telligent and masters of their passions—these classes of men the king 
should worship and maintain by stipends, gifts and honours. 


2251. Otherwise fhe king is disparaged and earns an ill name. 

$ 252-953. There are many functions which involve a multiplicity 
of effects. The king should appoint officers for the discharge of such 
functions also after considering their fitness for these. 


1 Some special charges on the state are those men who are morally 
| or intellectually deserving of help. 

They are to be respected by grants of scholarship (भत्या), gifts of 
| land or other things (दान) and titles of honour or distinction (मान). 

In enumerating the intellectual qualifications entitling a mau to 
such honours and aids Sukrácháryya mentions perhaps all the varieti- s 
of विद्या prevalent in his time—(1) ata,—The Vedas ; (2) स्मृति (3) पुराण 
Purduas ; (4) शास्त्र (5) दैव—Divination (astrology). (6) mex—Hymus and 
incantation, e. g., those of the Atharva-Veda which are efficacious in 
many social troubles ; (7) "Tgda— Tho science and art of medicine ; (8) 
कम्म काणड,--1119 religious rites and usages—sarcifices and offerings to 
gods ; (9) aea—Tantras. 

The enumeration of these branches of learning in this connexion 
indicates a comparatively modern stage of socio-political life in two 
ways. In the first place, the fact that even कम्म काण्ड, मन्त्र and तन्त्र enti- 
: - tle the persous to distinctions aud aids of the state equally as the 
wrutis is an index to the great liberalisation of intellect that must 
have been prevalent at the time. In the second place the branches of 
learning must have been many and diversified for long in order that 
there might be specialists in each. It is doubtful if Tantras and mes 
adept in the rites prescribed therein could be noticed iu Pre-Buddhis- 
tic age, say of the Srutis. 

2 This is the sanction for stipends and honorariums to scholars and 
learned men. 

The above lines suggest a sort of literary pensious granted to 
qualified meu to enable them to devote their’ whole time and energy to 
the pursuit of their special investigations. Here is a plea for the 
adoption of the policy of Protection for fostering the national litera- 
ture, arts and sciences. A state without men of letters is insigniticant 
and unimportant. Hence one of the functious of the state is the direct 

romotion and encouragement of culture among the people. 

$ agareqifi—Which have many ends, hence highly complicated 
state functions, perhaps of great diplomatic importance. 
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1 254-255. There is no letter (of alphabet) which bears no charm, 
there is no root (of plants) that possesses no medicinal properties. 
So also there is no man who is (utterly) unfit. But the rarity is the 
person who can connect. 


256-258. The mau who knows of the various species of elephants, 
e. y, Prabhadra, Airávata, Pundraika, etc., their treatment, the methods 
of training them, their diseases, the art of nourishing them; who can 
discover and distinguish their qualities by studying the roof of the 
mouth, the tongue, and the nails, who knows how to climb them and 
guide their movements, should be appointed to take care of elephants. 


259. The guide with such qualifications is sure to captivate the 
heart of the elephant (is sure to master its passions). 


2 260-263. The man who knows of the feelings of horses, and can 
discover and distinguish their qualities by studying their species, 
colour and movements, who knows how to guide, train and treat them, 
and is aware of their mettle, spirit and dise ses, who knows what is 
good and what is bad nourishment for them, who knows of their weight, 
their capacivy for bearing weights, their teeth and their age, who besides 
is valorous, adept in military parades and is wise, shouldsbe appointed 
to the superinteudentship of horses. 


3 964-2607. The man who has all these qualifications and besides 
knows of the yoke and the burden, who knows of the strength of chariots, 


! Sukrdchdryya has been dilating on the skill and discrimination 
required of the master for the selection of proper men for tasks for 
which they are fit. These two lines contain the goneral truth that 
there is nothing iu the world that is absolutely useless. Everything 
has its own use.—The greatest difficulty is to find out the man who 
can make proper use of these things in the universe, create mantras 
by connecting tho letters of the alphabet, discover medicines by finding 
out tho relation of plants with human bodies. 

The kernel of truth that Sukraniti establishes for the success of 
organisations, and what all vesponsible men should regard as the first 
principle is the maxim, 'Give each man his proper work. योजक्र 1७ 
combiner, connecter, the man who cau discover the relations existing 
between bodies, and hence the effects of various sets of juxtapositions. 

२ Sukrachiryya’s statement of qualifications for the superintendents 
of horses and elephants contains, as if should, a knowledge of practical 
zoology and veterinary science. And as the two animals differ iu many 
respects both as regards physique, movements and habits, it is easy to 
see why the two offices should be kept separate. A good groom is not 
likely to be a good tender of elephants. : 

5 The master of chariots must have not only all the qualifications 
of keepers of horses, but the additional merits ‘of discriminating the 
qualities of wood and other materials used in the building of chariot 
so that he might bo confident of the strength of his vehicle; and he 


must also bé skilled in tho mechanical movements required for mani- 


ulatiug ib. ड E^ 
समापतत &c.— Destroyer of the mark flxed for the attacking missiles. 
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“and is skilled in moving, rotating aud turning them about, who by 
movemenis of chariots can frustrate the aims (of enemies marked by 
missiles and weapors,) ard who knows how to fasten and protect the- 
horses should be appointed as master of chariots. 


of horses, who are intelligent aud know the art of warfare with arms 
and weapons, 

270.273. The trainer of horses is he whohnows of the eleven kinds 
of horses’ movements such as: (1) circular (2) galloping, (3) prancing, 


| (4) treting, (5) jumping, (6) speedy, (7) slow, (8) tortuous, (9) serpentine, 
t | (10) rolling revolvirg ard (11) galley ing st full speed; and who can 
E! "resk?ibem acceicirg to tleir stiergth and according to the uses to 
i3 which ihey would be put. 
á ‘ 1274-275. Tle man who can serve the horses well, who knows how 


to, Jace the seddles, etc., ard who is able-bodied and brave should be 
made a groom. 


: *276-280. Those who are well up in Nitigdstras, the use of arms 
and ammuuitious, manipulations of battle arrays, aud the art of man- 
agement and discipline, who are not too young bus of middle age, who 

aro brave, selfcoutrolied, able-bodied, always mindful of their own 
Guties, devoted to their masters ard haters of enemies should be made 
commar ders a1 d seldiers whether they are Stdrus or Ksatriyas, Va.$yas 
or descended from Mlechchhas. 
9281-285. These shculd be appointed ahead over five or six foot- 
soldiers. Such an officer is called Tullipdla. The Gaulmika is the 
head of thirty foct-suldiers. "LleSatanika is the head of one huudred 
foot-seldiers. The Anusatiha is the Leud of ovo hundred foot-soldiers. 
There shculd Le an officer cver ore theusand aid an officer over ten 
thousand troops. 


! qeqry— Saddle. 


€ nfa— Discipline, rules of etiquette. The Military Department 
must follow these rules and ceremonials very puuctiliously. Hence. 
only well disciplined men can be taken into the army. 
L. 279—'here is no caste in aud for military organisations. The- 
iy be recruited from any caste. 
f the army :— 
ead of 5 or 6 infantry. नुशतिक- ead of 100 infantry. 
Head of 30 ž , wiafaa—Head of 1,000 ,, 
Wiufi«—Head of 10,000- ,, 
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! 286.287. The man who trains the soldiers in the morning and in 
the evening in military parades, and who khows the art of warfare as 
well as the characteristics of battle-fields is the Satanika. 

, 2488: 


The Anusatika who has these qualifications is a help to the 
Salanika. 


3 


2 289-290. The Senn! is he who knows of the military necessaries, 


contingencies, and the battleworthy soldiers and appoints functions 
to the guards and sentinels. 


291 292. The pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watchmen 
on duty at night. And gulmapa knows carefully those on night duty. 


3 293-291. The Lekhaka (clerk) is he who knows how many soldiers 


are there, how much salary has been received by them where the old 
soldiers have gone. 


295. The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is known 
as the Ndyaka. 


296. The king should mark the above-mentioned officers with 
appropriate uniforms. 

297 298. Those mar are to ba massors of gout, sheep, cows, buffa- 

E X © LU ^ 3 2 

loes, deer, e*c., who are skilful in teadi:g and nourishing them and 
who huve love for these animals. - 

299. OF like qualifications there should be appointed mez to serve 
elephants; camels, &c. 


300-302. They are also of warlike dispositions, domesticators of 
titira birds, aud good teachers of parrots, and-know when syena birds 
fall victims to arrows as well as the inward fealings of thesa animals. 


303-391. That man is to be in charge of gold, jewels, silver and’ 
coins who can distinguish their values by their weight, shape, lustre, 
colour, and resemblances. 


305-306. Ths man who is salf-conteollad, possesses wealth, knows 
the arts of politics, considers riches as viluablelifeand is very miserly 
is to 103 the Treasurer. 


307-303. That man is to bein charge of clothing who can distin- 
guish the values of woo!lea and silken cloths by studying the places of 


t Parades wero held twice every day under the supervision of the 
head of 100 soldiers. 


२ The Senáni is thus like Anusatika an assistant to Sitdnika. He 
is in charge of the commissariat, general health aad comfort of the 


troops under the Satdnika something like a civil attendant of the = 
troops. 


€ 


3 लेखक-- officer in charge of all facts and figures. कु can 


3 


supply statistics and news about the Military Department. 


* 
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origin, the nature of men who have woven them, the fineness aud 
roughness of texture, ns well as the durability or otherwise of ther 
fabrics. f 


309-312. That man is to be Superintendent of tenis and furniture, 
etc., who knows the methcds of dyeing, laying out beds, fitting camps, 
and arrangements of clothes. 


313-314. That man is to be the Superintendent of the granary who 


* knows of the species, measurements, value, essential characteristics of 
the grains, as well as the methods of consuming, collecting nnd cleans- 

E ing them. 
` 315-316. The Kitchen Superintendent is he who can distinguish- 


the washed from non-washed food substances, and can distinguish the 
mixtures and varieties of tastes who is skilled in the culinary arts and 
who knows of the attributes of substances. 


* 
B 1 817-319. The Superintendent of parks and forests is he who 
Ss knows of the causes of growth and development of flowers and fruits, 
- who knows how to plant and curethe irees by administering proper 
' soil and water at the suitable time, and who knows of theiv medicinal 
properties. -. - 


A * 5. 320-324. That man is to be the Supervisor of buildings and 
P palaces who'can construct palaces, ditches, forts, ramparts, images, 
machines, and bridges, who can dig wells, lakes, tanks, and can build 
artificial fountains and pumps for discharging water upwards,—all this 
. very finely according to canons of fine Aris. 


3 325-326. That m:n is said to be in charge of the household wha 
knows fully of the requisites of the king and collects the things at the 
proper time. 


327-328. That man should be appointed to the post of superiuten- j 
ding the religious etablishments and institutions who:is mindful of his 
own duty in life, always devoted to religions parctices and has no E 
greed and hankeriug. x 


829-332. The Superintendent ot charities is to be that person who 
- does not disappoint the beggar, does ot amass wealih, who is charit- 
able, has no greed, can detect the merits of others, is not slothful, who 
is kind, gentle in words, knows ihe proper objects of charity and is 
very humble. 


1 gmiatfafa-—Corresponds to Superintendents of Botanical Gardens 
dern times. 


ee Se a 


2 The qualifications described here are those of the Civil Engineer. 
dern times also the officer in charge of Public Works must bea E 
Engineer. — 
: p3 
—Commodities. 


officer is something like a butler who ministers to the daily 
| of the household and keeps things in order. 


> 


a 
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333-336. "Those who are versed in the arts of politics, have inte- 
lligence and are men of good deeds, habits and attributes, who are: 
impartial to friends and foes alike, religious-minded and truthful, who 
are not slothful, who have conquered the passions of anger, lust and 
cupidity, who are gentle in speech and old in age should be made 
members of Council irrespective of caste. 


337-338. That man is to be appointed head of hostels and inns for 
Strangers who looks upon all being as self, who has no hankering घात. 
has respect for guests, aud who is always charitable. 


339-340. The examiner should be he who is devoted to the good 
of others, who does not divulge other's secrets, who bears no hatred and 
who appreciates merits of others. 


311-312. The chief is he who inflicts punishment in such a way. 
as not to annihilate the subjects and who is neither too cruel nor too 
lenient. 


343-344. The head of the village, like the father and the mother, 
protects the people from aggressors, thieves and also from officers. L^ 


' 315-346. The gardener collects flowers and fruits after having 
duly nourished the trees with care. The collector of taxes is to be 
like him. 


7 347-348. The clerk is to be he who has skill in accounts, who 
knows of the differences between countries and languages, and who 
can write without hesitation and without vagueness. 


319-250. ‘The sentinel or news-bearer is io be well up in the use 
of arms. and weapons, able-bodied, active in habits, and humble in 
responding appropriately (to orders). 


5851-352. That man is a good collector of taxes and duties who 
realises these from shop-keepers in such a way as to destroy their 
capital. 


E That man is said to be practising!penances who keeps 
regular fasts, systematically observes the rules, regulations and rites 


of religious life, is bent on meditation, self-controlled, merciful and 
uncovetous. 


' The principle of Taxation is suggested by the art of the gardener 
who deprives the trees of their products but not of their life. "Taxation 
is a painful necessity but must not be heavy enough to kill the people. 


? The लेखक must be proficient in Mathematics, History, Geography 
and Language. | 


3 Both as regards शुल्क (४.८., duties or taxes ou goods and) भाग 
(revenue from land) the principle of collection is the game—viz., noi 
to destory the productive capacity altogether. T 


11 
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355 358. That man is charitable who gives away wealth, wife and 
gons to those who beg for those and who takes nothing (in retarn.) 


357-358. They are known to be Srutajia or learned men who can 


read and teach (the Srutis, Smritis, and the Puranas), who have studious 
habits. 


1359-860. That man is Pauránika who is master of literature, 
knows music, has a good voice is well up in the five aspects of Puránas. 


2 361-362. That man is said to be versed in Sistras who is master 
of Mimümsd, Tarka, Vedanta, and authority as evidence, who knows, 
where to place which word aud who can ably explain matters to others. 


305-301. That man is an astrologer who knows the Samhita, 
Science of Time, Mathematics, and who is aware of the past, present 
and future conditions of men. 


365-366. That man is a Méntrika (magician or charmer) who 
can discover merits aud demerits by reciting hymns ,or incantations 


according to a certain order, who is devoted to hymas and incantations 
and who has influence with the spirits. 


367-368. That man is known to be a physician who can discover 
the real natnre of diseases by studying their causes, symptoms and 


remedies, and who attempts prescriptions after knowing them to be 
curable or incurable. 


309-370. That man is a Tanfrika or an observer of the Tantras 
who tries to propitiate the gods by hymns and mantras other than 
those of Srutis and Smritis on the convictions that the proceedure 
would do good to him. 


371-372. Those who are euaushs, wh» are truthful, sweet-tongued, 


come of respectable families and are of beautiful! forms, should bs 
appointed in the inner apartma:ts. 


373-376. The maid-servants are to be thoss who are faithful to 
their husbands, practise religious rites and wh» are able-bodied, not 
young vut middle-aged, skilled in serving, and who are ever ready to 
do all works however humble. 


877-378. They are to be appointed as secret spies who are adepts 
in uaderstanding the activities of enemies, subjects and servants and 
who oni faithfully reprodace what they hear. 


- 


i wifx—The 5 aspects or characteristics of Puránás. (1) सगै (Croa- 
tion), (2, afud (Destruction), (3) बंश (Dynasties) (4) मन्वन्तर (Epochs), (5) 
aig रव (Veeds of dynasties). The Puránas treat of these 5 topics. 


2 sa2t1—Skilled in the proper use of words. 
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i 379-380. The Vetradbaras are to be those men with arms who 
can teach people coming tothe presence of the king the metheds of 
salutation, etc., as well as the seats they should take. 


(2) 381-384. He is the head of the musicians who knows and can 
produce the seven notes, who knows how to sing in union with music or 
dance or beat. k 


385-387. These lines describe the concubines. 


388-389. Other servants who can please their master’s heart by 
their work should also be appointed by the king for his own welfare 
(and satisfaction). 


२ 390-392. (Amoug such attendants are) the songstera who awaken 
the king in the morning by their music, posts, guards of honour, 
artisans and artists, fools, veutriloquists, dancers and harlequins, who 
are always useful. 


393-394. Those who construct parks, artificial forests and pleasure- 
gardens, builders of forts, (gunners) who can pierce the object they 
aim at by the balls thrown out of big cannons. 


3 395-396. Those who make lighter machines, gunpowder, arrows, 
cannon balls, 8110 swords, and construct various tools and implements, 
arms and weapons, bows and qnivers, &c. 


* 397-398. Those who prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, &c., 
builders of chariots, stone cutters, blacksmiths and those who enamel 
metals. 


5 399-400. Potters, coppersmiths, carpenters, roadmakers, barbers, 
washers, and those who carry nightsoil. " 

" 401. Messengers, tailors and bearers of royal emblems and 
ensigns. 

402-403. Those who by the sound of trumpets, drums, conches, 
pipes, &c , can construct battle arrays, and 


404-405. Sailors, miners, fowlers, menials and coolies, repairers of 
implements, and those who are 


' These mon are masters of high class etiquette. 


* Here follows an enumeration of the various crafts and industries 
that according to Sukrdchdryya, should be rightly encouraged. Here 
is, in short, a picture of the socio economic life of the age of Sukraniti, economic life: he age of Sukraniti, 

~ The military industry is described in these 3 lines. 

+ la dustries connected with wood, stones, metals and minerals are 
enumerated here. 


उ The humbler industries are enumerated here. 
ifr —Coppersmith. we 
aang —Carpenter. ; - Biase 
५ सौत्विक-- Tailor. s Noe — 
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406-407. Shop-keepers, prostitutes, those who live upon the musical 
iustruments and their wives, weavers, bird-catchors, artists and leather 


merchants. 
७ 408-409. Those who repair and cleause houses, utensils 8110. clothes 
and winnow grains, those who know how to spread beds and fit out 


tents, as well as governors (?). 


"410-411. Those who prepare fragrant resins, and who are skilled 
| in the preparation of betels—all these humble and low workers have to 
be appointed to their proper works. 


412-413. Truth and philanthropy are the two most sacred of all 
virtues. The king should always have servants having these qualities. 


e 
414-415. Envy is the greatest of all sins, mendacity is greater 
than envy. "The king should not have servants having these vices. 


416-417. The good servantis he who knows when what is to be said, 
and done and does or says that at the proper time. 


418-419. The servant should get up during the last three hours of 
the night, consider the duties to be performed during the day, ease 
himself of excreta, remember Visnu and then have his bath. 


420-121. Then he should finish his morning prayers within half a 


muhürta, goto his.place of work and study what should be done and 
What not. 


422-423. Standing at the gate he should obstruct anybody who 
enters without permission, bus let him in when after informing the 
king he has been ordered to do so. 


424-425. The mace-osarer having seen that people have come into 
the coancil-room, should communicate to the king their salutations 
and then point out their seats. 


428-127. Thea he should go into the palace, and if ordered, come 
before the king bowing down to him as to the second self of Visnu. 


428-429. He should fix his eyes on half of the master’s seat and 
not cast them anywhere else. 


439-431. He should approach the ki ng as 8 burning fire ; the 
master who is lord of life and wealth is, as it were, a snake infuriated. 


© 432-431. He should ever serve him with care and never consider 
himself to be anything. He shonld take up his sido, speak sweet words 
or speak clearly and distinctly wher asked by him. 


1 435-436. In disputes or discussions which involve easy problens 
even if he knows of the opinions of the partios, he should not say 
anything. र 


1 दीः Club ; associations, here discussions, &c. 
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437-439. Hə should always be moderate in dress, and when called 
jy the king with folded hands aad baat head, hear what he says. Thea 
having obayed his comniid he should inform his own actions 


410. Having bowed down to the king one should take his seat 
either on the side or in the front according to instruction. 


441-412. He should not indulge in loud laughter or coughing, 
should dasist from spitting, abusing, yawaing, stretching the limbs as 
well as relieving the joints of the body. 


£13-L44. He should sit with pleasure at the place where he has 
been ordered by the king, and give up vanity though he be old and 
wise 


445-445. Ths well-wisher should say good words even when un- 
asked tf thave be səmə daiger, or if, there ba something wrong in the 
affairs or if the tims appointed for some action is seen to be expiring. 
447-4148. Hə should say what is pleasant, trus, useful and virtu- 
ous, and always explain to him what is his good on terms of equality. | 


449. 119 should १533520108 che fama of other kings and narrate the | 
effects of virtuous life. ° | 


1 450-151, “0 king, thou art charitable, virtuous, valorous and | 
livest a moral life. 'lhere exists no immoral feeling in your mind.” 


52-453. He should always mention before him the persons who 
have beeu ruiued through immorality 


2 454. ‘Thou ari superior to kings —This should be said but 
superiority to all must not be mentioned. 


3 455-156. The man who is aware of the conditions of time and 
‘place always serves the interest of others accordiug to the circums- 
tances (presented bafore him). He should always say therefore te 
kings in a manner that does not do harm to others. 


457. He should never destroy the interests of the subjects. 


458-459. Starved by hunger the Pandit should rather rest even 
‘ag a dey pillar buc he should never resort to means of livelihood that 
are a;teaded with disrepute 


460. One should be mindful of those activities with which he has 
‘been :iirustel. Ore should not dssirs the rights of anothér, nor 
should ue envy anybody. on 


1 This is to be the burden of remarks made to the kings by 
visit vs 

This is à waraing against exaggeration, Tho king should hear 

what «ac eacourago him but not what is downright flattery 


3 hus the praise that this king is be:ter than many Kiags 
cand cation dascact Ero n she proper repusatioa of any spoort 


BRL ESERE कक)" 
T 
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461-462. Ore shuld rct mark the de’ects of others but try to 
remove them as far as yossible. "lere is rcthir g mre efficacious for 
creating friends than philanthropy. 


468-464. Ore should rct jut ती ar actien in the wish what ‘I shall 
do ycur work afterwards,’ lut shcu!d proceed with it at once if possible 
without keeping it over for long on hoje 


465-46 . One ६१८०] not divulge the secret actions or policies of 
the master—ard should never even reflect in mind on envy and ruin 
about him. 


467. One should noi glily consider the king to be one’s intimate 
friend. 


468-469. One should give up companionship, intercourse and 
association with women, hangers-on, vicious men, euemies and those 
who have been forsaken. 


470. One should not imitate the dress and language of the king. 


471. Even if one is well-to-do and intelligent, one should not 
pride in these. 


472-473. The skilful man should note the pleasure and displeasure 
of the king, by studying his inward feelings, outward expressions and 
movenients. 


474. He should leave the king when displeased, but should humour 
him when satisfied. 


475-476. During displeasure the king causes one’s destruction and 


the prosperity of the enemy, and by giving rise to hopes, frustrates 
the fruits. 


छ 


477-478. Even without anger he looks as if he were angry ; and 
even though looking satisfied, he does no good for he speaks words 
feelil gly but cuts off the grants. 


479-480. He faces contrariwise if his virtues 810 narrated, and he 
looks to other’s sides if some work is being done. 


481. These are the signs of displeasure. Now I mention tho signs 
of pleasure. 


482-483. He is pleased at the sight, hears what ono has to say with 
espgerrefs, inquires abcut health and provides seats. 


184-485. He does not fear interviewing him in secret, and is. 
known to be well eased with hesring words of or about him. 


486-487. Heo appreciates even unpleasant remarks coming from 
him, and acce} ts his p reser.ts thcugh small in amount. 


488.489. He remembers him during conversation. These are the. 
marks of royal pleasure. Service should be rendered to him, 
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130-491. 019 should always put on the clcthos, uniforms and 


७१1111११03 graatel by the king, aid ever communicate to him tha excess 
or deficit in one's jurisdiction. 


492. He should hear of or narcate the stories relating to him. 


493-494, TE through the fault of spies and secret ०३ :073 the king 


says anything wrong, one should hear that in sileace but not accept 
it as a truth. 


495. One should never desert a good master who has fallen into 
distress. i 


1 496-497. One should daily wish for the good of him whose food 


he has taken even once in life. Should not that of the Protector be 
wished for always ? 


498-499. The subordinate may become the chief in time through 
constant service. The chief may also become subordinate through 
idleness in service. 


500-501. The man who is ever serviceable soon becomes the 
king’s favourite. He performs gladly the work that belongs to his 
jurisdiction. atis 


502. One should not do mean works, aud the king should not also 
order for such. 


503-504. But in the absence of one who is to do that work, the 
king’s order should ba obeyed. For even superior men have to do. 
inferior works which become duties in time. 


505-506. One should not desire harm for one with whom the king 
is pleased, nor should display the greatness of one’s own functions. 


507-503. The officers should not envy one another, nor should they 


ever get into conflicts. For the officers are appointed by the king 
each to his own post. 


509-510. Where the officers and the king both are in good order 
there wealth is permanent, extensive and available 


511-512. The king should not express the deeds of another officer 


though he has heard of them nor should he hear of them through some 
other source. 


513-514. Those officers who do not explain what is good and what 


isharm‘al to the king are really his secret ero nies in the form of 
Beryn is. 


515518. The king who does not listen to th) counsels of ministers 
abou ti! zs good and bad t» him is a chief in the form of a ruler, an 
explo:tev ofthe people's wealth. . 


— MMM 


i The two lines teach gratefulness to hosts and kings 
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517-518. Those ministers who in concert with princes militate 
against the king(?) are secret thieves. 

y 519-520. Princes, even if young, should not be disregarded by . 
ministers, but should always bo carefully addressed in respectful १ 
terns. 

321-522. One should never point out the defects of their character 
to the king. For love of wife and children is very great, their slander 
is not likely to do good. 

| 598-526. ‘I am sure to accomplish first what is absolutely necessary 
for the king even though at the risk of life. Please command me'— 
Thus saying one should at once proceed with the work according to 
one’s ability. And one should sacrifice his life even for great deeds 
and for kings. i 


527-528. The servant is for maintaining his kith and kin, never 
for other purposes. All servants exploit wealth, while the king takes. 
life. 

529-530. The king takes the life of servants in warfare and other 
great deeds. And the servant takes away the wealth of the king in 
the form of wages. 


1581. If they take otherwise they become destroyers of themselves. 
582-538. The king with the princes is always to be respected by 
Amdtyas and other ministers. Below them in respectability comes the 
order of nine ministers, next the army of officers. 
a 584. The commander of ten thousand infantry is to be respected 
i like the ministers. The commander of one thousand is slightly lower. 
, 585. One should not play like the king, and should encourage him 
while at play. 
536. The queen as well as daughters are not to be disrespected by i 
the ministers. न Ü 
:587. The relatives of the king as well as their friends have to be 
duly respected. 


528. When called by the king one should come immediately to him 
leaving thousand important actions. : 


.989. One should not express even to a friend the well-cousidered. 
deeds of kings. a 


540-541. _ One should not desire anything more than the salary that 
is not given and should not want salary in the course of the work. 


१५ _ | Both king and servant are thieves in their own ways, by their very 
functions. So that taking of life and of wealth is legitimate iu the two 
robbery Beam etc. Deviation ‘from these क lead to tyranny and 


f the king kills men in ordinary times he becomes an arbi- | 
ruler wh is soon likely to be overthrown. And if the servants - 
en the coffers of the state they will be treated as robbers and 
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549. One should not destroy the interests of others through greed. 
543. One should protect the king by one's own wife, children and 
wealth st the proper time. 


544. One should not receive bribes nor should explain things to 
the king wrongly. 


i : 2 " 
545-546. One should advise the king for his benefit in some secret ME 
place when he is found to be aa oppressor and punisher without rhyme E 
or reason. T 
547. One should not do anything that is good to the king but is | 
harmful to the people. ‘ 


548. Thus new taxes and duties are vexatious to the people. ३ 
$- 
Ls 


1549-550. If the king be an enemy of virtue, morality and strength 
people should desert him as the ruiner of the state. 


551-552. In his place for the maintenance of the state, the priest 
with the consent of the Prakriti, i. e., ministers should install oue who ^ 
belongs to his family and is qualified. 


553-554. The man who carries an astra, (i. e., missile, should sit at 
a place beyond the range of the weapon, the man who carries a ४०५८7०, 
४. ८., an arm, at a distance of ten cubits, and king’s friends where 
instructed. d 


555. Ministers and clerks should always sit at a distance of five 1 
cubits. 
556. The king should not enter the assembly without commanders $ 


and without full armour. 


३ 

557-561. The commander is of a high grade, but the priest is of E 
a superior order; friends and relatives are of the same order. Minist- 5 
ers have a very high status. The officers have a middle position. The F 
audience and clerks are of a low status. The servants and attendants ड 
are of the lowest rank. But even lower than these are the menials. 


562-564. In receiving the priest and ministers the king should ES 
cheerfully get up from his seat, come before them, offer them seats and 
inquire about their health, &c., Y : 


585. In the case of the officers he should sit gracefully. 


566-567. ‘The king should have three character—that of the autum. 
` moon to the learned people, that of the summer sun to the enemi 
that of the spring sun to the subject. Nas o 


! Expulsion of the king recommended when he 
atate. 5 SFe Tei. 
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568-569. It to people below the rank of Brihmanas the king should 
behave with leniency, these lower orders would overpower him just ae 
the elephant-catchers master elephants. 

670-571. The king shonld not indulge in jokes or sports with the 

y servants. These cause insult to kings and are dangerous to them. 
Ir y 72-578. These lower orders approach the king separately for 
US their self-interest after finishing their work well, for all ave selfish. 

574-575. They frustrate, disregard and contradict the king’s 
instructions, eat the royal food, do not stay at their own functions. 

576-577. They divulge his secrets and make public his bad actions, 
put on the dress of the king and always deceive him. 

578-579- They decorate their wives and laugh when the king is 
angry, behave shamelessly and disregard the king in a moment. 

580. They disobey his orders and do not fear to do misdeeds. 

581. These are the defects due to jokes and sports indulged in by 
the king with men of lower orders. 

we - 582-583. The officer or servant is not todo anything without the 
k king’s written order. Nor should the king command anything great 
es or small without written order. 

584. A written document is the best guide, for to err is human. 

F 
585-586. Both the king who commands without writing and the 
officer who does anything without written orders are thieves. 
1587. The written document with the king’s seal is the real king. 
The king is not a king. i 
588-590. The bent is the document which bears the king’s seal 
and handwriting. The document written by the king is ofa good 


validity, while that prepared by ministers is tolerable. That written 
by the citizens is inferior. But all are valid. 


2 591-594. Amdtyas, princes and officers who १: entrusted 
by the king with responsibilities should submit written reports of their 
work once a day, ouce a month, once a year or once during many 
years. 


595-596. The officers should keep a memorandum or precis of 


_ Written orders passed by the king, for with time men forget or mistaka . 
/ past things. क 


E In ancient times writing was created by Brahma to 


| remind what happened as the symbol or representative of vocal sounds 


p Bere is an alstiact conce} tion -worthy of the most recent times. 
The ne Do is the 1e#] kirg, 1 «t the jelson. 
Es. Ue dej a11m.ent to 2२.8५ daily, mouthly, yearly, quinquennial 
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599-600. Doeuneats are of two kinds—for d»izvibinz works 0” 
deeds and for keeping a2couits of 11:27) all ec«osidicu». usa. 
however, has been greatly divarsifisl sheouzh variesies oz ü3iiz3 aid 
p ractice. 


1 601-602: A jaya patra or a dosunsnt of julzn»ib is 918 Fiat 
contains a1 account of the case or suit brouzht forward, wga ३103 for 
and against, and also the decision. 


603-604. An djii patra or documant of order is one by which 
functions are entrusted to tributary chiefs, officers or governors of 
districts. 


605-606. A prajiha patra or documeut of notifization is that by 
which priests, sacrificers, worshippers and other yenerable man are 
informed of the rites they have to perform. 


607-008. A sdsana patra or a documant of public notis» aad 
regulatious for the people is that which coutains the kings’ own sigaa- 
ture and date and begins in the following way: “Hear ye all, or Notice 
is hereby given that, etc., such dnd such things must be done by yon, 
ote.” 


609-610.. A prasdd patra or document of pleasure is that by which 
the king confers lands, etc., on persons satisfied with their services 
valour, etc. टॅ 


२ 611-612. Bhoga patra or the document giving right to enjoyment 
the document giving right to the tribute, and the document giving 
right to presents or privileges may he for generations or for certain 
stated periods. ड 


613-614. The brothers and relatives who have voluntarily ssparated 


shemselves from one another frame a document describing the partition. 
That is called bhdgalekhya or partition deed. 


3 615-616. One should frame a document after giving away or 
bequeathing houses, lands, etc. That is called dána patra or deed of 
gift which is indestructible and cannot be received back. 


617-618: ‘That document is called a deed of sale or purchase which 
contains an account of the measurements, values and witnesses of the 
dealings in houses and lands. 


1 साध्याध- Matters in dispute, the suit. 
zia Decision, judgment. 

2 भोगपत्र-- (118. 

करदीकृत —Grants of tribute. 


zqattwa—Charters of privileges : 

wqiqa—Present. oco 

3 गनुच्छद्य — Which cannot be destroyed. f - ʻe 
अनाहाय्यं-W hich cannot be brought back. nS 


pum 


rnc id ॥ 
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pw 1 619-620. A sadi patra is that document which contains an 

account of the things pledged, values received and witnesses in the 

= matter of a transaction which involves the pawn or pledge of movables 
or immovables. 

pi . 621-622. A satya lekhya is that agreement which two townships 

= E between themselves while the samvit patra is tho treaty betweeu 


o kings to observe dharma without fighting with one another. 

623-624. A rina lekhya or document of loan is known to be that 
which contains an account of the witnesses and is framed on the 
receipt of some money at interest. 

625-626. Suddhi patra or document or pu rgatien is that which con- 
tains an account of witnesses and is framed after some course has been 
worked out or a penance has been duly performed. 

2 627-628. A sámayika patra or business deed is one which indivi- 
duals frame after combining their shares of capital for some business 
concern. 

629-630. A document which has not been executed by an assossor 
or an official or member of the Court and which is admitted by the 
opposite party is said to be a deed of compromise. 

631-632. The letters that are written to know of each other’s works 
and circumstances should begin with words of blessing and grace and 
contain reference or reply to previous affairs. 

E 633-034. They should not be vague, and mysterious, but be dis- 

‘tinct in letters and wcrds, and should contain the names of themselves 


and their parents. 


T 


> " सदालेख्य-Receipt for a pawn in lieu of certain things placed under 
E 


ertain conditions as to time, use, etc. 


ET _साधकाः-1170171008] shareholders who want to co-operate and form 
*company. | : 

. 3 The various kinds of business and legal documents enumerated 
in these lives 

(1) ज़यषत्र-Sentence or judgment. 

(2) श्राज्ञापत्र-- Order. 

(3) प्रज्ञानपश-- 11801०1018 to priesis, etc. 

() शासनपत्र—Public Notification. 

(5) प्रसादपन-_ (५118. १ 

(6) wwmWa—Enjoyment, usufruci. 

(7) wmmWa—Partition. 

- (8) दानपत्र Gifts. र 

(9) maqq4—Sale or Purchase. 


"REN UN र कालमा S 


` gfaqa— Purification. E. 
) १ [सयिक u— Combined sc.ior for commercia] purposds- 
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€35-636. These should be duly attended with the words of respect 
in singular, dual or plural number and marked with the year, month, 
fortnight, day, name and caste of the writers. 

637-038. ksema patra is that which begins with obeisance or 
blessing, which fully explains the affairs and is systematic and is 
meant for master, servant or those who are to be served. F 


639-640. That which contains all these characteristics and des- 


cribes an attack upon oneself or refers to some pain suffered is called 
bhdsdpatra. 


1 641-642. Thus have been mentioned in brief the various docu- 


ments describing deeds or actions together with the characteristic | 


features of each. Now is being described the other class of writings 
पा by which accounts of receipts and disbursements are kept. 


२ 643-644. The documents for keeping accounts. are of various 
kinds and designated under different names according to the differen- 
ces in Smonnt great or small, values and measurements. 


+ 645-646. An income denotes the bringing under possession 
gold, cattle, grains, etc., annually, monthly or daily. 


647. An expenditure denotes the giving away of possession of 
wealth to others —— 


648. Income may be new as well as old. 


t 649. Expenditure is of two kinds—for enjoyment or for 
exchange 
650-651. Accumulated wealth is of three kinds, that whose 


proprietary rights are known to belong to others, that whose owners 
are not known, and that which is surely one’s own. 


5 652. The wealth, the proprietary rights of which belong to 
others, i.e., the first class of accumulated wealth is, again, of three 
kiuds, that which has been kept as pawn or security by others, that 


which has been realised by begging, and that which has been collected 
through loan. 


S 1 Besides the 15 classes of वृत्तलेख्य mentioned sbove some others 
have been enumerated in 11 631-41. The first may bo described as 
official, business or legal. The others which are of a private naturo 
ATO Us 

(1) wags 

(2) भापापत्र 
2 syttq= Small. 

qap Many. SO 
3 Three characteristics of आय-- 

2 (1) Commodities. 

(2) Possession. —* 
(3) Period of realisation. : ३ 
Consumption,’ as the modern economic category is, may be 
di e. as well as indirect. It may be for future pr duction and 
involve only an exchange of goods. : 
: In modern Public Finance also Debts are shown on the Assot 
Sh gjd nE 3 4 
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653-655. Awpanidhika wealth is that which has been placed with 
one by good people through confidence. Yéchita wealth is that which 
has been collected without any consideration of interests, ».g, ornam- 
ents, &c., while Auttamrnika wealth is that which is borrowed at some 
interest. 


656-657. That wealth whose owners are unknown (i.e, the second 
class of accumulated wealth) is illustrated by gems and jewels picked 
up in streets.. : 

2658. That wealth which surely belongs to oneself (i.e., the third 
class of accumulated wealth) is again, of two kinds normal and 
artificial. 


659-661. That income is said to be normal which grows regularly 
by days, months or years. 


3 662-664. Profits of sale, interest, wealth realised by services 
rendered, rewards, remuneration, wealth conquered, &c. all these 
constitute adhika (increase) class of one’s own wealth. All else is 
normal 


665. Accumulated wealth is of two classes, last year’s surplus 
or balance and the current year's receipts. 

+ 666-667. Each of adhika and sáhajika or normal i.e., each of 
both the classes of one’s own wealth is again of two kinds, páríhiva 
(territorial) and non-pdrthiva. 

668-670. Parthiva income is that which comes of land, of ‘the 
earth. That again is from various sources, e.g., natural waters, artificial 
. waters, villages and cities. 


Income from the land is again divided into various classess owing 
to the divisions of land and great, small or medium amounts. 


5 671-672. The duties, fines, royalties on mines, presents and 


! Both the last two species of receipts have to be paid back. 
But there is an interest in one case while the other is gratuitous or 
friendly help. : 

२ साइजिक—Naturally occuring, normal. 

घप्रधथिक--111070830 (profits) for business. &c. 

3 The अधिक class would be what is known as quasi-economic 
receipts of states in modern times i. e., revenues accruing not from 
the normal functions of the state as a political organisation, but 
from those of the state as business concern, owner of property, 
capitalist &c. € 

4 पार्थिव —Pertaining to the earth, land, soils, &c. _ 

5 gum — Wages, price paid for the use of any thing. 

The schedule of income as described in the above lines is given 
bem निश्चित।न्यस्वामिकं —Belonging to others. 

: (1) भौपनिध्य--1797 placed by others as deposit. 

(2) mfumm—Begged e.g.,ornaments, &c. 
(3) sirai — Loan. क 

IL अज्ञातस्वामिक-- Whose owners are unknown e.g., things picked up 
in streets, which escheat to the state. 


Jun E Ei UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Luckno 
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coutributions, &c., are known to constitute non-territorial income 
according to writers and specialists. 


673. Expenditure is named after the purpose for which wealth 
has been realised. 


674. Expenditure also can be both great and small. 


675. Expenditure falls into two heads—that which will come back, 
and that which destroy the right for ever. 


676-677. That disbursement is said to be dbritta i. e., to have the 
attribute of being able to come back which is hoarded, deposited 
with others, exchanged, or lent to debtors with or without interest. 


678-681. Nidhi is that which is hidden underground, upanidhi is | 
shat which is placed with others as deposit. That is said to vinimay- 
tkrita or exchanged which is received on payment ofsome price. That 
ia said to be ddhamarnika which is given to others with or without an 
increase. Of these that with interest is called a loan or Rina, that 
without interest in called yáchita or got by begging. 


682. That which does away with proprietary right is of two kinds, 
worldly and other-worldly. 


683-685. Athika or woldly disbursement is divided into four 
olasses—price or return of value, reward, salary and food (and other 
necessaries). Paralaukika or other-worldly disbursement (is innumer- 

‘able and) admits of infinite divisions. 


686-688. Pratiddna is known to be that which is paid by way of 
price. Pdritosika is that which is paid as reward for service, valour, 
७0.) Vetana is that which is paid as salary or wages. - 


689-691. Upabhogya is said to be that which is paid for grains, 
olothing, houses, parks, cattle, elephants, chariots etc., acquisition 
of wealth as well as for protection. 


III. स्वस्वव--0110'8 own property :— . 


(1) armf—Norual, accruing to the state as a political 
organisation: 


(a) qf a —Terrestrial-—coming from the right of 


sovereignty over lands, rivers, seas,lakes, tanks, 
wells &c. 


(b) gat—Non-terrestrial—taxes, duties, fines, pre- 
sents, royalties, prices. 


(2) wfum—lIncreaso—quasi-economic or semi-private rə- 
ceipts (i) Profits, (ii) Interest, (iii) Fees, (iv) Re 
wards, (v) Salary, (vi) Booty. 

(a) पार्थिव—Acoruing from dealings in lands 
waters, &c. , 


(b) gac—Income from dealings in taxes, fines, &c. 


E 


a 
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692-696. Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver, coins, etc., 
musicial instruments, arms and weapons, clothes, grains and other 


necessaries, ministers, arts, play, physician, cattle, cooking and birds. 
Expenditure on these iteras is called bhogya. 


697-698 Paralaukika expenditure is of four classes-—that for pen- 
ances, sacrifices, worship and charity. 


699-701. 


and nivarti. 


702-703. The accountant or scribe who keeps accounts of income 
and expenditure should part with goods after writing and receive 
goods after writing in such a way as not to cause diminution or 
jnerease 111 amount. 


Both income and expenditure are of two classes, dvartaka 


704-706. Incomes and expenditures are of various kinds owing to 
the varieties of source, amount, relation, as well as measurement, 
number, and weight. 


707-.08. For business purposes experts desire sometime the nume 
ber, sometimes the weight as methods of measurement 


709-710. A Mana is known to be the standard of the angula, 
Unmána is known to be the standard of the balance, Parimdna is the 


standard of vessels. Samkhyd is the standard of numerical notation, 
one, two, &c. 


711. One should use these standards according tothe needs of 
each case. 

712-713. Dravya or goods is silver, gold, copper, coined for com- 
mercial purposes, cowries and gems for use. 


714. Dhana or wealth is cattle, grains, clothes and grass. 


715-716., Gold which belongs to ownself acquires a value in 
commercial transactions and au object comes into existence on this 


earth through the concurrence of several causes. 
717. The malya of a commodity is the price paid for acquiring it. 


i 718-719. Prices of commodities, are high or low according as 


they are obtainable with o» without ouse and according as they do or 
do not possess attributes. 


720-721. One should not fix a low prive for gems and minerals. 
Their depreciation is due £o wickedness of kings. 


! Determining the value or price of a commodi ty two points are to 
be noticed—(1)qaarga4—Hase or diffieulty of attainment—referring to 
the cost of production determining the supply, (2) अ्गुणतागुणसंश्रय Its 
utility or power ci satisfying wants, etc., because of its properties— 


referring to the demand for it deterniined by its uses. 
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729-730. The king after seeing and studying the document should 
place his handwriting wherever he likes. 


731-738. The Mantri, Chief Justice, learned adviser as well as the 
ambassador should write “This document has been written with my 
consent." The Amátya should write ‘ Well written is this,’ the Suman- 
tra then should write ‘ Well considered.’ The Pradhána should write 
‘True.’ The Pratinidhi is to write ‘It can now be approved. The 
Crown-Prince should write ‘It should be accepted.’ And the Priest 
is to write ‘ approved.’ 


। 489-740. They should put down their seals over it at the end 
of the writing. And the king is to write and sign * accepted" 


741-744. As itis not possible for the king to see fully all details 
owing to the pressure of work (multiplicity of duties,) the documents 
are generally to be examinded by the Crown-Prince and other advisers 
who are to write upon it with their seals. And the king should at ouge 
write ‘ Seen.’ 


745-746. Incomes should be written first, then the disbursements ; 
or incomes towards the left and disbursements towards the right of 
she page. 

747-773. These lines describe the technique of keeping acccounts 
and will not prove interesting to the general readers. 


774. Writing has been described in brief which is an aid to men’s 
memory. à 

775-776. Gunja, Mdsa, Karsa, Padárdha, and Prastha, each is 
equivalent to ten times the item preceding it. An ddhaka is equivalent 
to five prasthas. 


2 777-778. Eight ddhakas constitute one armána, twenty armánas 
make one kharika. These measures differ with countries. 


779-780. A vessel five angulas deep and four angulas wide is 
known to be the measure of a quarter of prastha by specialists. 


1 Bach document is thus to contain the signatures and seals 
of allthe ten Prakritis or advisers of the king as well as of the king 
himself and the Crown-Prince. So that everybody is accountable 
for the deed. 
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781-782. Numbers, either in ascending or descending order are 
written from left to right and these being successively multiplied by 
ten reach up to the numeration called * Parardha ” (1017). 


783-787. It is not possible to define number owing to the ‘mmen- 
sity of time. - The lifetime of Brahma is said to be two parárdhas by 
the learned—unit, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions, &c. 


788-789. Time is divided according to three systems—Solar move- 
ment, Lunar movement and according to Sdvana. 


789-790. In making payments of wages one should always take the 
solar time, in augmenting interest one should take the lunar time. And 
the Sdvana system should be followed in [giving] daily wages. 


791-792. Remuneration can be paid according to time, work or 
according to both. It is to be paid therefore as arranged 7. e., accord- 
ing to contract. 


793-794. ‘This weight is to be carried by you thither, and I shall 
give you so much for your work? Remuneration calculated on this 
system is according to work. 


795-796. * Every year, month or day I shall pay you so much.” 
Remuneration calculated on this idea is according to time. ; 


79.-798. * So much work has been done by you in so much time. I 


shall pay you therefore so much. Remuneration thus calculated is 
according-to both time and work. 


799-802. One should neither stop nor postpone payment of salary. 
Moderate remuneration is said to be that which supplies the indispen- 
sable food and clothing. Good wages is that by which food and 


clothing are adequately supplied. Low wages is that by which ouly 
one can be maintained. 


803-804. According ४० the qualifications, of tho workers there 


should be the rates of wages fixed by the king carefully for his own 
welfare. 


' 805-806. Wages is to bo so fixed that the worker may maintain 
those who are his compulsory charges. 


£ 807-808. Those servants who get low wages are onemies by 


! The equitable rate of wages is that which considers not simply 
the absolute necessaries of life but recognises the ‘ standard of life 
and comfort’ as implied in the care for family and dependants. 
ie ey famt—Political and social effects of low wages. In consider-- 
ing the Labour Question and the rate of wages Sukracharyya takes. 
the essentially modern view that low wages is the cause of sundry 


social and moral evils. And his equitable standard anticipates by 
centuries the socialistic cries for ‘higher life" to be lived by the 
working classes, 
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nature. They are auxiliaries to others and seekers of opportunities and 
plunderers of treasure and people. 


809. Wages of Sadras is to be just enough for food and raiment. 
810. The man who maintains meat-eaters is visited with their sin. 


811-812. ‘The wealth that is stolen by the Bráhmana leads to good 
life hereafter, and the wealth that is given to the Sidra leads only 
to hell. 


813-814. Servants are of three kinds—inactive, ordinary and 
quick. Their wages therefore have to be low, ordinary, and high 
respectively. 


815-816. For the discharge of their domestic duties servants 
should be granted leave for one yama during day time and three yamas 
by night. And the servant who has been appointed for a day should 
be allowed for half a ydma. 


817-818. The king should make them work except on occasions of 
festivities, but in festivities also if the work be indispensable except- 
ing in any case the days of Sráddha. 


819-821. He should pay a quarter less than the usual remuuera- 
tion to the diseased servant, pay three months’ wages to the servant 
who has served for five years ; six mouths’ wages to the servant who 
has been long ill ; but not more to any body. 


822-824. Even a slight portion should not be deducted from the 
full remuneration of a servant who has been ill for half a fortnight. 
And a substitute should be taken of one who has lived for eveu one 
year. And if the diseased be highly qualified he should have half 
the wages. i 


825. The king should give the sorvant fifteen days a year respite 
fre 7 d 
irom work. 


820-827. The king should grant half the wages without work to 
the mau who has passed forty years in his service. 


828-829. For life, rnd to the son if minor and incapable, half the 
wages, or to the wife and well behaved daughters. ` 


830-831. He should give the servant one-eighth of the salary by 
way of reward every year, and if the work has been done with excep- 
tional ability one-eighth of the services rendered. 


Do these economic theories and conceptions of Sukraniti point § 


the actual economie condition 01,018 ago depicted in it ? There are other 
features in the treatise, economic, political and social, which suggest 
a highly complicated and comparatively modern organisation. It is 
very likely the Problem of Labour also was acute and Sukrácháryy& 
had to face those problems which have tried the financial skill and 
statesmanlike ability of the greatest ministers of states in thfe ancient 
city-republics as woll as modern empire-states. 


३ 
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832-833. He should give the same salary to the son of the man 
who died for his work, so long as he is a minor, otherwise should pay 
the remuneration according to the offspring’s qualifications. 


1 834-835. He should keep with him (as deposit) one-sixth or one- 
fourth of the servant’s wages, should pay half of that amount or the 
whole in tivo or three years. 


836-837. The master by harsh words, low wages, severe punish- 
ments and insult, brings out in the servant tho attributes of the 
enemy. 


838-839. Those who are satisfied with wages and honoured by 
distinctions and pacified by soft words never desert their master. 


810-811. The worst servants desire wealth, the medium want both 
wealth and fame, the best want fame. Reputation is the woalth of the 
great. 


842-813. The king should satisfy both his servants and subjects 
according to their qualifications, some by spreading out branches, 
others by giving fruits. 


814.845. He should gratify the others by gentle looks and smiles, 
soft words, good feast and clothes, and betels and wealth; 


846-818. Somebody by inquiries about health, etc., and the grant 
of privileges, bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, chámar, &c. 


849-852. By mercy, obeisance, respect, attendance, services, know- 
१७९0७७, love, affection, associticn., offer of half one’s seat or the full seat. 
praise cr recital of the deods «one for the good of others. 


353-855. He should mark those who have been his employees by 
the proper iasigaia of office placed on steel, copper, bronze, silver, 
gold aud jewels. 


856-857. For distinguishing from distance he should separate the 
officers by clothing, crowns, and musical instruments, &c. 


858. The king should not give to anybody the uniform that is 
pecuiiarly his own. 


2 859-861. Ten advisers have been mentioned beginning with 
Priest. All of them are of the !Brihmana caste. ln their absence 
Ksatriyas are to be appointed, Vaigyas iu their absence again but 
never Sudras are to be appointed even if they be qualified. 


1 The idea of establishing a Provident Fund is uamistakably 
C here. 


2 Here is a solution of th» difficulty as to how oach adviser could 
be made to take the responsibility of all departments. 


CC-0. 
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862-863. The village head should be appointed a Br&hmana, the 
clerk is to be a Káyastha. The tax-collector is a Ksatriya. The lord 
of sahasa is also 8 Ksatriya 


864. The Collector of duties is a Vat$ya, and the sentinel is of 
Stdra caste 


865-866. The Commander,is to be 2 Ksatriya, and in his absence 
a Bráhmana. Neither Vaféy nor a Sidra nor a coward. 


867. The Commander is to be valorous and (so) may be selected 
from all castes 


968. ‘The [fighting] is the duty of the four pure as well as of the 
mixed castes, although it is not a holy [duty] 


869. The king augments the happiness of the caste to which he 
«himself belongs 


870-874 ‘The servant should desert such a king as does not remem- 
ber good done for him, is not satisfied with good service, does not 
remember the connexions between remarks, is suspicious, ana gives 
,p&iu to feelings when aggrieved 


= 


375. Here lave been narrated the marks as well as functions of 
princes and others. 
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CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL RULES OF MORALITY. 
1. Now are being oxplained to all the ordinary rules of social 
polity. 
डु . 93 9 
2-3. The activities of all creatures are known to have happiness 


for their end. There can be no happiness without morality. So oue 
should be devoted to morality [dharma]. 


4-5. Let not one try to get mokşa without trying to acquire the 
other three [viz., dharma, artha and káma], and let him constantly 
follow [the path of] moksa without discarding the other three. This is 
the [golden] mean in all religions. 


6-7. One should have low hair, nails and beards and clean feet 
and glands, should have daily baths, use scents and decent clothing, 
but should not be excessively gaudy. 


8-9. One should always bear medicinal substances in jewels etc., 
consecrated by mantras, have umbrellas and shoes and walk in the 
atreets with eyes fixed on the straight path only. 


EC 10. And at night on occasions connected with death one should 
r be a stick-bearer and have a head-dress. 


111. One should not mind other busiressayhile under a call of 
nature nor should use force to stop that call. 


12. One should follow with respect friends who do good but keep 
others at distance. 


13-15. One should give up by mind, body and speech the follow- 
ing teu sins: Envy, stealing, illegitimate passions, depravity, harsh- 
ness, untruthfulness, divulgence of secrets, evil design, atheism and 
perverseness. 


16-17. Man by practising virtues as far as possible does earn 
merits. ‘There is no doubt about it. 


18-19. One should not do in deed the sin that one has thought of 
in mind. According to religious men one has to enjoy the eltects (of 
siuful work). (?) 


20-22. One should serve as far as possible people who aro out of ọm- 
oan ployment, who are diseased and who are aggrieved, should always iook 
ee - ——————— 
asl Sukraniti, as has been explained above, is not a treatise on 
political organisation only but is the comprehensive art oflife. So 
| one may find economic maxims and precepts in it as well as social 
and hygienic rules. 

c ə last few lines we have an account of what the householder's 
and material life is to be. The use of shoes, sticks, umbrellas 
sharmed amulets is recommended. , dis 
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upon even ants and worms as oneself, and even if the enemy be harmful, 
should be doing good to him. 


23. He should have the same attitude towards prosperity and 
adversity, and envy not their results but their causes. 


24. He should speak good, moderate, consistent, and sweet words 
"t the proper time. 


25. He should be cheerful, well-behaved, kind and gentle, 


26. Heshould not be happy alone, should not trust every body, 
and should not be suspicious (or timid). 


27-28. He should not declare anybody to be his enemy nor himself 


to be anybody’s enemy, and should not publish the insults or cruelties 
of the inaster. 


' 29-50. He should be wise in humouring others by attending 
to their likes and dislikes and ministering to them in the manner 
satisfatctory to them. 


31-32. He should neither repress the senses nor indulge them 
excessively. The senses running riot easily destroy the mind. 


33-54. The antelope, the elephant, the fy, the bee and the fish— 
these five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste 
respectively. 


35. Of these the touch of females captivates the heart of even the 
muni. ; 


36. So one should duly enjoy these things with restraint. 
237. One should not sit very near mother, sister and daughter. 


38. One should call a female according to the relationship, and 
address her whether related or unreleted as good sister. 


39-43. Living with other persons, speaking with them even 
publicly, independence even for a moment, and residence in their 
houses should not be granted to females by the husband, king, son, 
father-in-law and relatives; nor leisure for any thing besides domestic 
duties. 


4-47. The woman gets disgusted with the husband who is crael, 


` barbarous, severe, always abroad, very poor and sickly, and attached 


to other women, and takes to some other man. Hence men should 
carefully avoid these defects to keep their wives. 


! qmqq— Tendencies. i 
> gearqa—Glands which secrete refuse matter from the body, e, g, 
eyeglands, armpits, &c. 
qem—Excessive. E 
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48-49. One should keep his wifo and children by giving them us 


far an possible clothing, food, love and affectionate words, as well as- 
living always very near them. 


50-51. One should not visit places sacred because of chaityas, 
holy flags, shades, or regions covered with dusts, stones, or places for 
sacrifices and baths. 


52-53. One should not cross tbe river by arms. nor approach a 
fallen fire, nor should climb a boat or a tree that is likely to give way, 
nor (also get into) a bad vehicle. 


154-55. Ore should not turn up the nose, nor scratch the ground, 
shculd not press the head by folded hands, attempt useless things by 
the limbs or remain intoxicated for long. 


56. One should desist from activities of body, mind and speech 
before fatigue. 


57-59. One should not keep'the thighs up for long, and at night 
should not go under trees, or to court-yards, chaitayas, aquares (cross- 
ings of streets) and liqour houses. 


60. One should not go to solitary forests, unoccupied houses and 
crémation-grounds even by day. 


61. One should not always look to the sun and should not carry 
weight by the head. 


62. One should not constantly, see minute things or burning, 
(bright) impure and unpleasant substances. 


63-64. One should not take food, or dream, study and think about 
Swomen, sell liquor, practise aiming and receive or give any thing in 
the evening. 


65-66. Ordinary people are the guides and instructors of the 
wise men for all ordinary activities. Hence the men versed in Sastras 
should follow these people for social function. 
67-68. One should not abuse the king, the country, the race, the 
{family and the religion, and should not even mentally break the 
custom of the folk thongh that were possible. 


69. One should remedy what has been said or done improperly— 
not however by force but by reason. 


70-71. Men are very rare who can openly declare their vices. 
Hence the wise man should forsake the undesireables by finding them 
out from public opinion as well as the rules of Sdstras. 


1 बिगुण--०301053. 


उत्‌कदुक--1 ntoxicated. 
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72. One should not even in mind reflect on the immorality th at 
looks very like morality. (on 
73-74. ‘Iam guilty of thousand offences, what if I commit one 


more ?' One should not practise vice by thinking in this way, fora 
vessel is filled by drops. s 


75-16. ‘How should my days and nights pass in the future ?? 
One should not thus be a pessimist but should always remember 
(past things.) 


! 77-73. One should first get rid of arrays of compound argu- 
mentative discourses, aud rules got-up or made according to oue's 
desires. reject the hymns, praises and adulations and then carefully 
collect the spirit or essence (of 9395189). 


2 79.80. The theory of religion and morals is very complicated 
hence people should practise the rules of Sruti, Smriti, and Páránas 
which have been followed by the good men. 


81-82. The king should neither protect nor allow residence to the 
friend, son, preceptor, thief and enemy who are addicted to various 
practices « - B 


83-81. One should know the following six classes of enemies— 
those who set fire, poisoners, armed ruffians, robber of wealth, plun- 
derers of fields and seducers of wives. 2 <i 


85-80. The wise man should never for a moment disregard the . 
wife, tho child, the disease, the slave, the cattle, wealth, studies and ड 
attendance to the good. 


t Here is Sukráchàryya's advice as to tho interprotation and 
acceptence cf Sástras He refers to the difficulties arising out of the 
peculiar characteristics of the Sanskrit language and of the Hindu 
written documents as well as out of the- tendencies of people to 
interpolate, add, or take away texts according to the needs of the time. 
It, therefore, requires great skill on the part of guardians of society 
to remove the extraneous matter and find out the real spirit of some — . a 
injunction. b. NES < 

समास ब्यूह--॥118 peculiar arrangement of compounds. This gr 
tical diflicülty is of no mean order. For ततूपुरुप and बहुघीहि compo 
the same words give thoroughly different interpretations. These, 
fore, havo to be first considered. bare 

कृत—Got up—luterpretations or texts may be connected or in 
polated. r निः re 

eeafi—Long chains of argumentative reasoning and iuterp 
tion, when found in text books, are real hindrances not helps to t 
who'seek truth and want guidance. > Nw 


स्तुत्यर्थवाद— Exaggerations and overstatements of. 
tises ave full should be carefully weighed befo 
Sdsiras cın be accepted for n 

? The moral and religious gui ot the book but 
14 * el 
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87-88. One should not live for a day ata place where the king, 
= the rich people, the priest, the physician, the custom and the country 
|. are antagonistic to him. 


89-90. Oneshould not live for a day at aplace where the officers 
are impotent, and females and children barbarous, foolish and adven- 
turous. 


91-94. One should not wish for wealvh, fame, life aud residence 
at a place where the king isindiscreet, councillors are partial, the 
learned men are deserters of good paths, witnesses are liars and where 
there is predominance of the female and the lower folks. 


95-96. What is the good of crying at 8 place ® where the mother, 
does not nourish in infancy, the father does not educate well and the 
king is the robber of wealth ? 


97-98. What is the good of crying at a place where the friends, 
relatives and the kings are angry even though they are well served 
and the house is liable to be destroyed by fire or thunder ? 


99-100. What is the good of crying at a place where through 
neglecting the advice of authorities and conducting oneself through 
pride evil consequences ensue ? 


101-102. One should always carefully respect the king, the god, 
the preceptor, the fire, the ascetic and the man who is old in age and 
virtue. 


103-104. One should never even mentally go against or do harm 
io the mother, the father, the preceptor, the husband, the brother, the 
-son and the friend. 


105-106. One should not fight with relatives or challenge the 
powerful or quarrel with the women, children and the elderly and the 
foolish people. 


107-108. One should not eat good things alone, study problems 
and interests alone, travel in the street alone, or keep up alone among 
sleeping men. , 


109-110. One should neither follow uor obstruct the duties of 
another man ; and should never sit on the same seat with people who 
are of inferior grades in character and work with females. 


111-113. The following six vices have to be got rid of by men 

who want prosperity in this world—sleep, sluggishnoss, fear, anger, 

laziness, and procrastination. There is no doubt that these are great 
hindrances to work. E 


114-115. The man who is resourceful, practises Yoga, is learned 
heories and is brilliant in intellect, is always mindful of his own 
and abstains from the pursuit of others’ ‘Wives. 
WU tse Ss 
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116-117. One should be a good speaker, know the significance 
of words and their position, be & word-painter and always cheerful 
in expressions, should always hear for long and understand very 
quickly. 


118. One should enjoy one’s goods after knowing them. 


119. One should not disclose his excessive zeal for sale or 
purchase and his own misery. 


120-121. One should not enter another man’s house without 
business and without permission and unasked should not say to 
anybody things happening in one’s house. : 


122-123. One should make his talk with few words but of much 
significance for the accomplishment of his object, and should not 
give out his own opinions without [fully] understanding [the subject- 
matter]. 


g 


124. After having fully known other’s opinions. 
125. One should not make father or son witnesses to the quarrel 
between husband and wife. 


126-127. One should mature policies in careful secrecy and 
should not forsake the man ,who takes shelter with him, should wish 
to work to the best of his ability, and should no: got dispirited under 
danger while working. 


128-129. One should not touch any man to the quick and should 
not say false things about anybody. One should not abuse anybody 
nor make anybody indulge in madness. 


1130. An action which is religious but disapproved by the people 
does not lead to heaven. 


131. Whose words do not frustrate themslves by their, own logic ? 


132. One should make reply after careful consideration and not 
speak abruptly. 


133. The merits of even enemies have to be recognised while the 
demerits of even preceptors have to be got rid of. 


131-135. Neither prosperity nor adversity is likely to be perma- 
nent. It is only the work of past lives that is the cause of permanent 
wealth or misery, - 


136. Hence one should not diminish love in all creatures. 


137-138. The king should ever be far-sighted and have presence 
of mind ; should never be adventurous, slothful or procrastinating. 


! ग्रखर्य—The possibility of a conflict between formal morality P 
(and religious codes) and people's conscience is here suggested. ‘Ihe | x 
advice of du krácháryya is to follow the Vow populi. ` 3 


mee wre mc 
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139-140. The man who proceeds with a work after knowing it to 
be highly difficrlt, and'who has long views at the commencement enjoys 
happiness for ever. 

141. The man who has presence of mind can proceed with the 
work as he gets it. 


142 Success is doubtful either thicugh fickleness or through 
difficulty of the work. 


148-144. The man who does not attemjt tle work even at the 
proper time is lazy. He can rever have success aid is ruined with his 


family. 


145-146. The adventurous man is he who comrences 8 work 
without knowing the eflect—is sure to be unhappy either tl rough the 
action or its effects. 


147-148. The procrastinating man js he who does little work in 
much time. He suffers from insignificance of results. One should 
therefore be far sighted. 


149-151. Work done adventurously may sometimes bear good 
fruits. Sometimes even well-considered actions are futile. Yet one 


should uever do anything abruptly, such actions are harmful. 


152-158. Sometimes good comes out of evil actions. And the evil 
which comes out of a good action is not the source of evils. 


154-155. That work is not to be suspected which is avoided by the 
servant, the brother, the son, and the wife but done by the iriends. 


166-157. ‘The foolish man who without knowing fully [the capacity 
of] afriend, employs him in some act of friendship, gets lis object 
frustrated. 


158-159. The mental attribute of any man cannot be easily dis- 
covered. So one should try to acquire frieuds. Acquisition of trieuds 
is happiness to men. - 


160-161. One should not confide too much in any trustworthy 
person, e. ४.) the son, the brother, the wife, the ministers or the oflicers. 


162. Since the desire for wealth, women and kingdom is great in 
all men. 


. 168-104. One should trust only those actions which have been 
tried and proved. Having placed confidence in some body 98 oneself 
oue should weigh his action personally. 


165. He should not consider his words useless or antagonistic 
simply by reasoning. 


166-167. Oue should forgive the trustworthy person if his action 
leads to loss of one sixty-fourth part of its fruit. The man who is 
religious, moral and powerful should keep up friendship with him. 
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168-169. One should honour the respectable persons Xo. 
distinctions, &c., and should never be severe in punishment or. 
in words. n i 


170-171. Even the wife and the son get terrified by punishment 
and harsh words. Even beasts get tamed through gifts and sweet 
words. - i 7 


172-173. One should never be mad or yain with learning, valour, 
wealth, birth or strength. t 


174-175. The man who is proud of his learning does not care for 
the advice of the authorities and considers even harmful things as 
desirable and useful things. : $ 


176-178- The man who, proud of his valour, abandons the path 
followed by the people, loses his life by rashly undertaking warfare, 
and though armed, by giving up the recognised military tactics. à 


179-180. ‘The mau who is proud of his wealth does not know of his 
own infamy just as the goat uses his urine to wash his own urine- 
scented mouth. " 


181-182. So also ihe man who is proud of his birth disregards all 
persons, good as well as other men, &nd directs his attention to bad ` 
actions. * 


183-184. The man who is proud of his strength applies his mind 
vashly to warfare ; obstructs everybody by his strength or even the z 
auimals. ३ ed) उ! 


185-186. -The man who is proud of his distinction looks upon the 
whole world as a piece of straw. ‘The worthless man also desires the 
most precious of all seats. : 


187. These are known as mada or passions of the vain and the 
following are the dama or virtues of the good. 


`~ 


188-189. The result of learning is wisdom and humility, that of 
wealth is sacrifice and charity, that of strength ıs known to be the 
protection of the good. è 


190. The result of valour is that enemies are subdued and made 
tributaries. र wc 2 ला 
191. The simple result of good birth is contentment and modera- 
tion. : Shek E € 


192. The result of fame is that all are like oneself. 


.193-194. One should give up vanity and carefully 
knowledge, mantra, medicine, wife and gems even from low fami 


195. One should give away that when received, which 
nor care for when lost. hg sr pers 
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196-197. One should neither caress or repress too much the wife 
or the child, but should appoint them to domestic duties and to studies 
respectively. १ 


. 198-199. One should not take anything however small belonging 
- to others which 13 not given, should not publish the vice of any man 
and should not abuse the wife. 


200-201. One should not give false evidence and stop the evi- 
dence that has been produced, but should speak untruth when life or 
great affairs are at stake. 


202-203. One should not point out, even where known, the poor 
man to the man who wants to give away his daughter in marriage, the 
moneyed man to the thief and the man who has hidden himself to the 
murderer. 


204-205. One should not create dissensions between the husband 
and wife, mother and father, brother and brother, master 8110 servant, 
sister and sister, friend and friend, or betweon preceptor and disciple. 


206. When two persons are talking, though even seated, do not 
go between them. 


207. One should attend to friend, brother and relative as to one’s 
own self. : 


208-209. One should honour by questions of health, gifts of water, 
etc., the man who though humble, has come to his house. 


4 210-211. One with sons should not ask his daughter who has 
children to live in his house or the sister with her husband ; but should 
maintain them when they are widowed. 


212-218. The snake, the fire, the wicked man, the king, the son-in- 
_ law, the nephew, the disease and the enemy—these are not to be disre- 
garded as being too small. 


214-215. One should deal with these froin the standpoint of crue- 
lty, sharpness, wickedness, sovereignty, daughter's prestige, one 
pining in the privilege of offering manes to the ancestors, increase 
and fear. ॥ 


> 216. One should not preserve anything of dobt, illness and enemy 
as remainder. 


" 217-218. Asked for something by suppliants oue should not make , 
१19191) reply, but do what they went or ask somebody to do that. क 


219-220. One should eagerly listen to the praises of the charitable, 
E religious minded and the valc rous, but should never care for their 
ble 1181168, a z» 
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221-222. A man should take good and moderate food and walk at 
the proper time, eat after giving to the gods, live in pleasure, always 
have sweet thoughts and be pure. 


223. He should always enjoy, eat and commit nuisance in private 
places. 


294. He should be always active and take part in physical exer- 
cises with pleasure. 


225. One should not abuse food, and if quite well should accept 
friendly feasts. 


226. The best menu of food is that which contains all the six 
tastes beginning with sweet. 


227. This is about enjoyment (carnal). 


228. The best exercise is fight and wrestling with the expert 
athletes. 


229. Sleep is best during night excluding the first and last Yama. 


230. The miserable, the blind, the dwarf and the dumb are never 
to be laughed at. R 


231. One should not apply ote’s mind t» wrong deeds but carry 
out one's own duties without delay. 


232-233. Tho man should give up vanity (and do his duty) by 
perseverance, strength, intelligence, patience, rashness or prowess. 


1934. If the task is accomplished by quarrel, quarrel is good. 


235. Otherwise life, wealth, friend, fame—all these are destroyers 
of happiness. 


236. One should not say undersirable things to, and should not 
look to the defects of auybody. 


237. Commands of the great and of the king are not to be 
violated. 


238. One should advise even the preceptor who appoints one to 
an evil action. 


239. But one should not disregard an inferior person even when 
he prompts him to good action. i 


240-241. One should not leave his place by making the young : 
wife dependent on herself. Women are the roots of evils. Can young 
females be left with others ? 


249. One should not get intoxicated with spirituous liquors and 
should not indulge in evil company. 


243-248. The chaste wife, step-mother, mother, daughter, father, 
wife, widowed daughter, or sister who has no offspring, aunt, brother'a 
wife, sister of father or mother, grandfather, preceptor who has no son, 


1 The work is to be done by hook or by orook. » 
- V po क्र : 1 
^ ES 
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- = 
father-in-law, uncles, grandson who is young and orphan, brother, 
sister’s son,—these must be maintained carefully to the best of one’s 
ability even under adverse circumstances. 


249-250. In times of prosperity one should maintain the families of 
both parents, friends, wife’s family, and the attendants, servants and 
maidservants. 


251. Oneshould maintain also the deformed, the stranger, the 
poor and the helpless. 


1 252-258, Woe to the man who does not take care to maintain his 
kith and kin. All his virtues go for nothing. In fact though living 
he is dead. 


2954-255. What is the value of his life who does not maintain 
relative, who does not subdue enemies and who does not protect things 
acquired ? 


_ 256-257. The man who is mastered by his wife, the debtor, the 
valetudinary, the beggar, the worthless, and the man who is dependent 
on eremies—all these are dead though possessing life. 


958-259. One should hide the number of years lived, wealth 


. domestic follies, mantra, carnal enjoyments, medicines, charity, honou: 


and insult. 


260-261. One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal 
courts, study Sistras, see prosititutes and make friends with the 
learned. 


262-263. Through travel the numerous religious (customs)- 
न 0000: animals, races of men, hills, etc., come within the cognisanc: 
ot man. 


$ 261-207. The man who habitually attends courts and assemblies, 
acquires knowledge as to the character of kings and royal officers tho 
nature of justice and injustico, the men who falsely quarrel and tlie 
men who have rea] grounds of conflict, and the procedure of casos and 
suits both customary and legal. 


p 268. One who studies the truth of Sdstras cannot be vain and 
bigoted. ; 


1 No more powerful account of the joint family system can be 
devised than that given in these lines. 


r4 Tho sanction for co-operative domestic life as opposed to com- 
petitive individualism is also very strong. 


. ७ Education in politics through taking part in administrative 
institution even as audience is highly recommended in modern times. 
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1 269. But one who studies only one Sdstra cannot decide upon 
any course of action १ 


२ 270-271. The intelligent-man, therefore, should inspect many 
sciences and always study carefully many Sastras 


272-274. ‘The prostitute takes others’ money but does not become 
their slave, on the other hand is competent enough to overpower them, 
so one should come under nobody’s authority but have the world under 
oneself. छु L. 

275-976. ‘Through associates with learned men meaning of Sruti,  - 
Smriti, Purdnas are known and intelligence gets quickened j 


277-273. One should never eat food without giving it to the gods, - 
ancestors and guests. The man who cooks for himself only through J 
foolishness lives only ६० go to hell. n J 


9-230 One should givê the road to superiors, the strong, 
tho diseased, the corpse, the king, the respectable people, the man who 
is observing a vow and also to the man who goes in a conveyance 


281-282. One should keep five enbitsifrom the carriage, ten cubits 
from horse, one hundred cubits from the snake, and ten cubits from 
the ox. 


283-284. One should not trust the abodes of the horned, nailed and 
toothed animals, the wicked people, rivers and women 


285-286. One should not, while eating, go along a street or speak 
with laughter, should not sue for what is lost or talk of one's own 
deeds. 


287-288. One should leave the company of those who fear them- 
selves, give up the service of the lower orders and should never hear 3 
stealthily the conversation of others à 


289-290. One should not desire work with the superiors unless 
requested by them. The head of Rahu was cut down through drinking 
with the gods 


991-292. Evil actions of the great become their ornaments as it 
were. The drinking of poison by Siva would cause death to others B 
293. ‘The powerful man can destory everything just like pure fire. — 


29. One should not stand in the presence of the preceptor, the 
king and the superiors € - 


1 Practical life is so organised that one aspect is dependent on 
another. So for the guidauce of man allthe sciences have to be 
quisitioned. Otherwise the injunctions will be too narrow, one-sid 
and conflicting ०० 


2 An art is based on many seionces. ‘The art of huma 
We upon many Social Sciences. Hence is uecessit. 
multiplicity of subjects in à course of studies wl ether for j 
guardians of state. ` victa 
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295. One should not desire anything even mentally on the strengh 
that‘ the king is my friend.’ 


296-297. One should not desire sovereignty over or subjection to 
fools, chivalry with the great, flattering the people who are proud of 
their little learning. 


298-299. The wise man takes to his duties in the order of their 
importance as absolutely necessary, etc., or in the order of their arrival 
as received first, last, soon or late, etc. 

300-301. The procrastination of Gautama’s son in the evil action 


of killing his mother, though commanded by his father, has been well 
honoured. 


302-306. Cne should always master the world by love, association, 
praise, submission, service, artifice, arts, words, wisdom, affection, 
simplicity, valour, charity, learning, gettingjup or coming in [front 
to receive superiors, words spoken with cheerful smiles, and benefits 
rendered. 


307-309. These methods of subjugation are quite useless with 
regard to wicked people. The wise man therefore should leave their 
company,-and if possible should overpower them by force of punish- 
ment, stratagems or such like methods. 


810-311. The study of Sruti, Smriti, Puránas together with the 
Angas, Upavedas and Kalds is always beaeficial to man. 


312. Hunting, gambling, womanizing and drinking—these are the 
passions of man. 


313. One should give up these four and be rational. 


314-315. One should not use craft in dealing with anybody or 
destroying his income, andshould not even mentally desire harm to 
anybody. 


316-317. ‘That action is good which makes the three epochs be- 
come firm, e. g., which leads to attainment of heaven after death, and 
fair and permanent reputation while alive. 


392. One should not imitate either the king or the superiors. 
399. One should not go alone to attack snakes, tigers and thieves. 


324. One should slay the assassin, even though he is a preceptor, 
who tries to kill him. 


395. One should not aid in a conflict but sh ould protect the 
leader. 


326-327. One should not sit on important seats before preceptors 
and the king; uor being arrogant, distort their sayings, through 


(false) reasoning. 
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428-429. The inferior man does not know what ought to be 
done, but knows what has been done (and so blindly follows the 
precedence). The superior does not divulge what he is going to do or 
what he has done. y 


330-331 One should not totally accept without verification wife's 
statements about the offences of mother, son's wife, brother’s wife 
and co-wife. ४ $ 


332-333. The eight natural defects of women are mendacity, 
rashness, attachment, foolishness, greed, impurity, cruelty and vanity. 


354-335. One should not chastise by harsh words the son after 
the sixteeuth year, the girl after the twelfth year, nor should punish 
the daughter-in-law. - 


336-33/. Daughters sons, sister’s sons and brothers are more 
important than sons. Brother’s wives, sons’ wives and sisters are to 
be maintained as being more weighty than daughters. 


338-339. For the maintenance of relatives the master always 
tries to earn aud keep (wealth. Others who do not do so) are 
us it were thieves. 


310-311. About association with females. 


342-345. One should give away his daughter in marriage fo, 
and be friends with, somebody after examining his wealth, birth, 
character, form, learning, strength and age; he may give his daughter 
even to a penniless man who possesses (proper) qualifications of age, 
learning and beauty and should not judge (bridegroom) by his beauty, 
age and wealth and who asks for a wife. 


346-347. 006 should first examine the family, then learning, then 
age, then chrracter, then wealth, then form and lastly the country of 
birth ; marriage is to be entered into afterwards. 


348-349. The daughter wants beauty, mother wealth, father learn- 
ing, friends high birth, outsiders food and festivities. | 
350-351. One should have for his wife the girl who is born in the र 
race of a Rigi, who is not of the same race as his, who has a brother, . 
whose family is good and who has no defects of birth. ` 


H 
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295. One should not desire anything even mentally on the strengh 
that‘ the king is my friend.’ 


296-297. One should not desire sovereignty over or subjection to 
fools, chivalry with the great, flattering the people who are proud of 
their little learning. 


298-299. The wise man takes to his duties in the order of their 
importance as absolutely necessary, etc., or in the order of their arrival 
as received first, last, soon or late, etc. 

300-301. The procrastination of Gautama’s son in the evil action 


of killing his mother, though commanded by his father, has been well 
honoured. 

302-306. 010 should always master the world by love, association, 
praise, submission, service, artifice, arts, words, wisdom, affection, 
simplicity, valour, charity, learning, gettingjup or coming in front 
to receive superiors, words spoken with cheerful smiles, and benefits 
rendered. 


307-309. These methods of subjugation are quite useless with 
regard to wicked people. The wise man therefore should leave their 
company,-and if possible should overpower them by force of p unish- 
ment, stratagems or such like methods. 


८ sr 
810-311. The study of Sruti, Smriti, Puránas together with the 
Angas, Upavedas and Kalás is always beaeficial to man. 


312. Hunting, gambling, womanizing and drinking—these are the 
passions of man. 


313. One should give up these four and be rational. 


314-815. One should not use craft in dealing with anybody or 
destroying his income, and should not even mentally desire harm to 
anybody. 


316-317. That action is good which makes the three epochs be- 
come firm, e. g., which leads to attainment of heaven after death, and 
fair and permanent reputation while alive. 


399. One should not imitate either the king or the superiors. 
399. One should not go alone to attack snakes, tigers and thieves. 


324. One should slay the assassin, even though he is a preceptor, 
who tries to kill him. 

325. One should not aid in a conflict but sh ould protect the 
leader. : 

326-327. One should not sit on important seats before preceptors 
and the king; or being arrogant, distort their sayings, through 
(false) reasoning. 
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428-420. The inferior man does not know what ought to be s 
done, but knows what has been done (and so blindly follows the 
precedence). The superior does not divulge what he is going to do or 

what he has done. ! 


330-331 One should not totally accept without verification wife’s 
statements about the offences of mother, son’s wife, brother’s wife 
and co-wife. 1 


332-333. The eight natural defects of women are mendacity, 
rashness, attachment, foolishness, greed, impurity, cruelty and vanity. 


334-335. One should not chastise by harsh words the son after 
the sixteenth year, the girl after the twelfth year, nor should punish 
the daughter-in-law. = 


i 336-331. Daughter’s sons, sister’s sons and brothers are more 3 
important than sons. Brother’s wives, sons’ wives and sisters are to : 
be 1881181100 as being more weighty than daughters. 


_ 838-339. For the maintenance of relatives the master always 
tries to earn aud koep (wealth. Others who do not do so) are 
as it were thieves. 


310-311. About association with females. 


342-345. One should give away his daughter in marriage to, 
and be friends with, somebody after examining his wealth, birth, 
character, form, learning, strength and age; he may give his daughter 
eveu to 9 penniless man who possesses (proper) qualifications of age, 
learning and beauty and should not judge (bridegroom) by his beauty, 
age and wealth and who asks for a wife. 


346-347. One should first examine the family, then learning, then 
age, then chrracter, then wealth, then form and lastly the country of 
birth ; marriage is to be entered into afterwards. 


E 348-349. The daughter wants beauty, mother wealth, father learn- 
ing, friends high birth, outsiders food and festivities. 


350-351. One should have for his wife the girl who is born in. the — 
race of a Risi, who is not of the same race as his, who has a brother, 
whose family is good aud who has no detects of birth. A. — 


LI 


352-353. One should pursue learning by moments and wealth 
grains. ‘he moments and the grains are not to be left out by the m 
who wants learning and wealth. : 


354-355. Daily acquisition of wealth is good for wi to y 
and friends, and also for charity. But witho) * TQ S 
of having men and money? .. DOOR = S mal 


"n ON. 
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356-359. One should carefully preserve wealth that can maintain 
life in future. ‘I shall live for one hundred years and enjoy life with 
wealth —one should ever earn learning and wealth in this hope for 
twenty-five years or half or a quarter of that period. 


360-361. The wealth of learning is superior. It grows with gifts, 
is not burdensome and cannot be carried. 


382-303. So long as there is wealth one is respected by all. But. 
the man without wealth though well qualified is deserted by wife aud 
sons even. 


364-367. In this world wealth is the means to all pursuits. So men 
should try to acquire that by good ways and means, e.g., by good 
learning, good service, valour, agriculture, lusury, stone-keepi ng, arts 
or begging. 


368. One should practise whatever means makes a man wealthy. 


! 369. Meritorious men stand at the door of the wealthy people 
even as menials. 


370-371. Even defects are regarded as merits, and even merits 
become defects of the wealthy and the poor respectively, and the poor 
are insulted by all. 


372-374. Through abject poverty some people got death, some 
went to the village, some to the hills, and some to utter ruin, some got 
mad, some came under subjection of enemies. 


~ 


375. And owing to insufficiency of wealth some people become 
slaves of others. 


376-377. One should keep the money together with the written 
account in such a manner that one’s own wife, and friends cannot 
know how much has been stored by and where. 


378-379. For business men, there is no other memorandum besides 
written record. So the wise man should never transact without 
documents. 


: X 
380-381. Well earned wealth may be deposited with the non- 


= covetous, the rich, the king, trustworthy and the charitable by receiv- 


= ing written statements. 


82-383. One should pay money to a friend without interest. 
ch wealth placed with the friend is not harmful. 

ह ba 

" .! The mea eans of livelihood mentioned-above are eight in number. 
P 


qd) पू amd aa ion—Art of teaching, etc., (2) Service (3) 
W oldier's art (4) Agriculture,(5) Usury, (6) Commerce, shop 
, (7) Industries and arts (8) Begging. 


ee 
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384-386. Having seen that the debtor is capable of transacting 
business even (on loans) with interest, one should lend him money in 
the presence of those who stand bail, and of witnessas having reseived 
pawns and written statements about the transaction. 


1 387. One should not lead out solely for the sake of interest lest 
capital should be lost. 


388. One should give up shyness in the matter of eating and 
enjoyment. 


389. Wealth makes friends when given but enemies when not 
given. 


390-391. One should be liberal at heart but miserly in outward 
relations, and should spend property at the right time. 


392. One should maintain by all means his wealth, his good wife, 
children, and friends as far as possible. 


393. One's own self cannot, but all else can, come again. So (one 
should maintain by all his wealth) one self also. 


394. If one is alive one can see many good things. 


395-397. The father desirous of the' welfare of the family should 
divide his wealth when his sons are married and grown up. But grown 
up and married brothers also should divide among themselves. For 
otherwise even brothers by the sama mother get iuto ruin aud destruc- 
tion. , 


398-399. A man should not live together with two wives in the 
same house, bus should allot them separate apartments ; for animals 
only herd together, but not human beings. 


400-401. The sons should not divide ths wealth that is the cause 
of increase (in interest, i. e., working as loan-capital) being placed 
with debtors, nor the wealth that is to be paid back to the creditors. 


"Mv KY 


402. You should not desire wealth of the man whose good friend- 
ship you want to have. 


2 403-404. (You should not also) engage secret spies about him, 
speak with his wife, look down upon him, or contradict him. 


405. Youshould not also be indifferent to his activities or dis- 
regard the evils that befall him. 


P, T 


~ 


1 Points io be noted with regard to ७ loan transaction स्स 
(1) The business qualifications of debtors to be studied 


(2) There must be pawns or securities Tẹ 
(3) There must be men who stand bail (aft) 
(4) There are to be witnesses. अ. a 
(5) Receipts for value received as well as documents menti ae > 
ing other conditions should be prepared ग्रदोतलिलित$ PME A 
२ gdja—Cross, contradictory. à >> ३ 
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ig 406-407. One should give away the money ile if it were being 
received without any pain whether the loan be with or without 
interest. : 


408. But not without witnesses and signatures on the Rinapatra’ 
(han dnote.) E 


409-410... The best men are those who are noted for the qualities 
of themselves, of their fathers or their mothers. People are celebrated 
separately for their own qualifications, as well as for the virtues of 


p fathers and mothers. 
m 411. People may be good middling, low and very low (who are 
धि famous) through the merits of their brothers. 
n 412. The worst men are those who have to depend on the virtues 
ri of the daughter, wife, and sister. 

413-414. After having amassed wealth one should maintain his 


family. The wise man shonld never pass a day without giving away 
something. 


415-416. ' I am at death’s door, my life would not lingera moment. 
Besides these two there are no other friends of mine in future life.’ 
Thus considering, one should practise charity and virtue. 


| L 417-418. None else will be my friends in the next world but these 
C two (charity and virtue); the world exists through charity and good 
conduct, and not through wickedness. 


419. Frieuds come through charity. 


420-421. The sambiddatta gift is that which is meant for future 
life, e. g., that gives for gods, sacrifices, Brahmans and cows. 


422. The paritosya or pleasure is that which “is given to the 
sovgsters, athletes, and dancers, &c. 


493. That which is given for fame is known as ériyddatta. 


i 
क 
| 
- 
a 
! 
: 


— 424-495. The hridatta or gift of courtesy is that which is given 
on marriage ceremonies, etc. by way of presents to friends, relatives. 
and kinsfolk. .— - 

= 426-427. The bhidatta or gift of fear is that which is given to the 3 

ES ;the powerful or the obstructor of interests for the furtherance 

es Ey f he’s own cause or out of fear from sins and vices. 


- 


reeks 


28-429. The pdpadatta or gift of sin is that which is giveu to 


ich is lost through gambling or which is a meant 
thers’ wives. 


~ 


P pro n 


30-43 always glorify the master whom he serves, 110 « 
never di ney ‘him; he should be always in hisserviceand 


| always to please him. a ie = 


" - 
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432-433. In this world there is nothing more capable of subduing 
others than charity aud simplicity. The moon that has waned through 


gifts; when waxing, is beautiful though in the form of a curve. 1 3 
434-435. One should act after considering love, enmity, etc., but 
should not undo anything after it is done. | 


436-437. One should not have these things in excess—harshness, | 
deceitfulness mildness, exaggeration, attachment to work, and zeal. 


438. Excess is ruinous. So one should avoid it. 


439-440. People get exasperated through harshness, cast abuse 
on miserliness, do not reckon anybody for his mildness, and insult a 
man for his overstatements. 


441-442. Poverty comes through excessive charity, insult through 
excessive cupidity, and foolishness is begotten of excessive zeal. 


443. Want of observance of rules leads to moral degeneration, 
repression is folly. 


444-445. The wise man should never consider “I am superior to 
all, I am more learned than others. Such and such is certainly the 
religious injunction.” 


146-447. One should remember that there is the animal which 
devours the devourer of whales, Rághava (animal) is the devourer of 
that even, and there is the destroyer of Raghava. 


po oe हस 


418-419. One shoald not desire equality with gods, cows and 
Brahmans. This is very harmful and destructive to the whole family. 


450-451. One should always worship, respect and serve these. 
It is not known how much of the spirit divine is implanted in each. 


1452. One should not make young wife, wealth and books depen- 
dent on others. k 


N 453. If made dependent, these things are got back by accident 
but damaged, spoilt and injured. 


454-455. The wise man should never spend much wealth for small 
things, nor accomplish insignificant ends by spending much wealth 
through pride. 1 


450. And should not abandon good aciious for fear of great - 
expenditure. 2 j 


457. One should not bear malice to or be angry with messengers 


becuase of their bad manners. " 


458-459. The intelligent man should not even out of fear say any- 
thing by wich friends are abashed, separated or get apathetic. 


———— 4 


1 The-mentiou of get or books in this connexion is highl 
esting as indicating the custom of leading ००४ books 
library. ^ उड 
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460-461. The wise man should never talk to persons with whom 
words, good or bad, equally fruitless, as musicians do not sing to 


t the deaf. 
n 462-463. The man who does interfere with a friend who is bent 
१ i upon vices by entreating him to the best of his ability is known 
© by the learned to be a nrtšamsa or cruel being. 
Ma 464-465. That man is net known to be a friend who does not take 
i care to mediate in the conflicts between relatives. 

| 466-468. Through harsh words even friends who have been main- 


taimed since birth and who have been served with gifts and honours 
become enemies instantly as it is impossible to extricate from the 
mind the sting of crooked words. 


469-470. One should carry the enemy on one’s shoulders so long 
as he is more powerful than one self ; but after knowing that his stren- 
gth has been impaired, should break him down as a vessel against 
a stone, 


471-472. The ornament, the kingdom, strength, learning or wealth 
does not adorn a man so much as courtesy and gentleness. 


473-479. Speed in horses, splendour in jewels, mercy in kings, 
gestures in prostitutes, sweet voice in singers, charity in rich men, 
prowess in soldiers, plentiness of milk in cows, restraint in ascetics, 
eloquence in learned men, impartiality in councillors, truthfulness in 
witnesses, devotion in servants, good counsels in ministers, silence in 
fools, faithfulness iu wives, are the proper ornaments. 


_ 480. The opposites of these are improper attributes of tho sub- 
jects (mentioned above). 


1 481-482. That house ghines (prospers) which has one and not 


many heads, and which has many members, lamps, cows and young 
ones. i 


483. One should not be indifferent to the vicious animals but kill 
them at once. 


484-486. Meanness, roughness, thieving, malice, covotousness, un- 
truthfulness, obstruction of work, as well as idleness are offences even 
for meritorious persons and grow by eclipsing their virtues. 


487-488. The destruction of wealth is very sinful if the mother 
be young, wife be middle-aged, and son be old. 


489-490. Childlessness of wealthy people, foolishness of poor peo- 
ple, bad husbands of women, and loss of interest are not for happi- 
ness. 


491-492. The following six again are not for happiness—foolish 
- Bon, bad daughter and wife, poverty, service of the lower orders, as 
well as perpetual debt. 3 


! The components of an ideal household are mentioned here. Cows 
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493-496. The man who does not find pleasure in teaching, learn- 
ing, gods, preceptors, Bráhmanas, arts, music, service, simplicity, wife, 
valour, penances, and literature is either a man who has attained 
salvation, or a cheat or a beast in the form of a man. 


497-498. The cheat is he who cannot tolerate another's prosperity, 
who picks holes in other's pockets, who is à calumniator, and quarrel- 
some, and whose mind is mean but face is bright. . 


499-501. That little knowledge resulting from the study of the 
treasure of the vedas which is not enough even for one person becomes 
overflowing when it is rightly directed and increased through hope 
[of doing good to others]. But,that very learning becomes mischievous 
when employed for selfish ends and merely to find fault with others. 


502-503. The cheats become honest when giving advice to others. 
But they commit a hundred misdeeds for their own sake. 


504-506. That son gives happiness who obeys father’s command, 
and is active in his service, always follows himas a shade and tries to 
earn, and who is versed in all the branches of learning. 


507. The son who has the contrary qualities gives pain and is the 
destroyer of wealth. 


508-511. That mother gives satisfaction who is always devoted to 
her husband, skilled in domestic duties, bears children, well disciplin- 
ed, huband’s darling, young in age, pardons the offences of children 
and nurses them. Any other woman is kulatd and is the cause of 
pain. 


512-513. That father is good who cares always for the child’s 
learning and income, and ever disciplines the lad well. 


514-515. That man becomes one’s friend who is always of help to 
him never speaks anything against him and tells the good things. 


516-517. Intimacy with inferior men, frequent visits to other’s 
houses, antagonism with the race and the community, and poverty—all 
these lead to loss of reputation. 


518-519. Association with tiger, fire, snake and other ferocious 
animals is not good. Even when served, the king and these things 
can neyer be friends to anybody. 


520-523. Anitpathy of friends, predominance of enemies, poverty 
of the learned men, the possession of many children to poor people, 
permanent residence in places devoid of rich and qualified persons as 
well as physician, king and water, only one daughter to a father, and 
begging—all these are for misery. J 
524-526. About the relation हल husband and wife. 

16 : 
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630-631. One should say truly of a thing that is powerful but 
injurious ; but should regard as unseen what has been seen, and as 
unheard what has been heard. 


632-633. In times of danger one should appear dumb, blind, dwarf 
and lame. Otherwise one suffers misery and loss in business. 


634. One should speak words favourable to the old men but not 
childlike. 


635. Going to others’ honses one should not look to their wives. 


1 : ' 686. One should not receive possession from the poor and of 
Jj sovereignty. 

j 687. One should educate one’s own child as well as others’ child- 
5 ren but not the offenders. 


638-089. One should forsake those places where people are addi- 
cted to vicios habits, immoral, fickle, tyrannical and severo. 


640-641. Unless requested one should not express, even when 
known correctly, the cases of the two parties to a suit. Thus one can 
be free from enemies. 


642. Oneshould not take up somebody else’s case and pick up 
quarrel with others. 


1 643. One should not discuss royal policies in an assembly. 


. 044-045. One should not say anything about astronomical injunc- 
tions, morality, punishments, medicines, purgatives and effects of 
actions without special knowledge. 


646. Great misery comes of dependence on others. There is no 
greater happiness than that from self-rule. 


647. The man who is not in a strange land, who is a housedolder 
and who is independent always enjoys happiness. 


648-64. Owing to the intelligence of new and old masters of 
sociology new rites and rules are springing up every moment. 


650. Soitis impossible to describe them by direct ¢bservation 
e or by inference. — = 


651. This knowledge can be acquired only by analogy and the 
commands of authority. “ 


^ 852-65 ah The Nt Sastra that is common .to the king and the 
conmoen-wealth (jeople) has teen narrated in brief. This remembered 
by the king is useful to him. 1 


————— o — —Q 


Ceca unlawful assembly is slightly suggested here. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Secrion 1.--0प ARACTERISTICS OF FRIENDS. 


1 1-2. Now I shall say briefly the chapter of miscellaneous topics- 
Now you will have to hear briefly ef the characteristics of friends, etc. 


3-4. The friend and the enemy are of four kinds,—one who does, 
makes others do, approves of, and helps in things that are respectively 
beneficial and harmful. 


E Q 


5-8. That man is a first class friend whose heart melts always at 
the grief of others, who tries to do good to others, who serves others 
without the asking and is the protector, at the proper time, of wife, 
wealth and secrets. Others are three-fourths, halves and quarters. 


9-10. The mark of enemies is that there is 9 conflict between two 
persons about exclusive ownership over the same matter and that they 
are destroyers of each other’s interests. 


11-13. They two are enemies who separately consider “ In the 
absence of brothers all the paternal wealth will be mine. All this 
will not come to his possession but mine, and I shall enjoy all this 
exclusively.” 


14. The man who-envies and the man who is envied, both are 
enemies and can be defined by the same term. 


15-17. All kings are unfriendly, secret enemies and seekers of 
opportunities to men who are valorous, rising, virtuous and powerful. 
What wonder here? Are they not all covetous of kingdom ? 


18. Kings can have no friends, and can be friends to nobody. 
19. They become sometimes artificial friends. 
20. Some are always friends or enemies by nature. 


21-24. Mother, mother’s family, father, father’s parents, father’s 
daughter, uncle, uncle’s daughter, one’s own daughter, wife, wife's 
family, father's sister, mother’s sisters, one's owa sister, daughter's 
offsprings, king and preceptor—are friends by nature. 


25-26. Learning, valour, skill, prowess, and patience—these five 
are said to be natural friends ; wise men follow these. 


l This section deals mainly with two things; (1) International 
Relations and Policies; (2) Punishments. Aud each is treated not 
solely from the political and administrative standpoints but also with 
reference to their social bearings. Here also as before, Sukrantti 
is a treatise on morals (social, economic and political). 


The section is eminently interesting as it introduces the reader 
to the essentially political affairs and theories of the ancient Hindus. ; 
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576-577. Lifein a forest is better than that in other's houses. 


Begging and death are better than being a householder with a bad 
wife. ४ 


578-579. Debt, pregnancy, sovereignty, friendship with the wick- 
ed, bad diet—these are pleasant at the beginning but lead to misery 
in the end. 


| 
i 


580-581. The king alwayssufters through, bad advisers, the patient 
through bad physicians, the subjects through bad kings, the family 
through bad children, and the soul through bad motives. 


582-583. ‘The elephant, the horse, the ox, the child, the wife, and 
the parrot get the qualities of their teachers through association. 


584-585. Success comes from timely speeches ; celebrity from good 
dress, and honour in assemblies from learning. These three come 
through possession of ability. 


586-588. Good wife, good son, good learning, much wealth, friend, 
faithful servants and maid-servants, good physique, decent dress, and 
good king—these ten lead always to human happiness. 

5 


589-590. Old, well-trained, and trustworthy women who observe 
ihe rites and ceremonies, or eunuchs shonld be appointed within the 
inner appartments—no young man even if he be a friend. 


डाय हड. ae 


591. One should do his work by regulating the timo not otherwise. 


592-593. One should apply the ideas of self to cows, &c., and self 
to wealth and virtue, appoint the mother to cooking of food and the 
preceptor to the work of teaching. 


~594 One should always go into the interior without any regula 
tion. 


1595-597. In foreign lands the following six are useful to msn — 
wife without child, good conveyance, the bearer, the guard, the know- 
ledge that can be of use in relieving other’s miseries, and an active 
servant. 


598-599. One snould not obstruct a road though he is capable. 
And even the king should not go into a market place in a conveyance 
— though that is good enough. 


600-602. One should always travel with companions not otherwise ; 
and take rest, while travelling, in places which have good roads and 
:anks hard by—but should not stop on roads or in forests. 


603-604. Excessive walking, fasts, over-indulgence and over- 
exercise soon bring about men's old age. 


1 The practice of undertaking distant tours is suggested here. 
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! 605. Excessive pursuit of all branches of learning sven the fiae 
arts also leads to old age. : 


606-607. The man who talks of one's demerits as if they were 
merits becomes dear to him Ts not the msi who cries up one's merits 
his friend ? र 

608-609. Tha dear friend who speaks of demerits exactly becomes 


unfriendly. Can that mau be friendly who talks of one’s merits as if 
they were demerits ? Y 


610-611. Even gods are overpowered by praise, what about men ४ 
Hence nobody dares describe one’s defects in one's presence ? 


612. So one should consider one’s defects according to Sdstras 
and popular opinion. 


पक 613-614. The mau who is pleased and not angry with hearing of 
his own defects und who exerts to discover his own weak points and 
abandons them when told by others. 


615. Who after hearing of his own merits remains the same and 
does not display vanity. 

616-617. Who considers I am the mine of all defects—why 
attribute merits to me ? Ignorance also is in me,” is superior to all. 


618. Heissddhu. The gods do not attain a portion of his six- 
teenth pact. 

619-620. To the good man oven a very insignificant benefit 
appears very high, while the wicked man considers a service even less 
in amount than a mustard to be huge. 


621. The good man considers the man wh» forgives to be power- 
ful, while the wicked man considers otherwise. 


622. So one should pardon the evil words of the good man as 
well as the wicked man. 


623-624. One should not play with others in such a way as to lead 
so quarrel. And even for fun one should not abuse another maa by 
saying ‘ your wife is a prostitute" 

625. Slaug should not be used to anybody even in a friendly 
way. 

626-627. One should not hide anything from a friend nor divulge 


his secrets. Even after bezoming his enemy (oue should not divulge) 


secrets spoken before. 
toqque f प x 
628-629. One should not point ont any wickedness even if known, 
Satite® he should try to remedy and offer remedies secretly. 
: F 

` mi 11-1७ > TS eee J IA ऊक ज 
1 नर्स —Tho proper roa ling should be qi or over-exercise- 
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27.98. The son who abides by the father's commands is son 


properly called. Even one is good if qualified —what with a hundred 
80118 who are unqualified ? 


ect 


| 29-31. The following are wicked and cruel by nature—the father 
] who contracts debts, the mother and wife who are devoted to other 


persons, one's own brothers and father’s brothers, and their wives 
and children are enemies. 


32-84. The sou's wife, the mother-in-law, the co-wife, the husband's 
sisters, the brother's wives, tho foolish son, tho bad physician, the 
husband who does uot protect, master who is severe, the rich man 
who is not benevolent (are 9180 enemies). 


85-36. The king is the enemy of the wicked, the faithful wife of 
the faithless, the good man of the cheat, the wise man of the foolish. 


3.-38. Instructions to the foolish people are the cause of their 


anger, not pleasure. Just as the drinking of water by snakes is for the 
making of poison not of nectar. 


39-40. The enemies of gradully diminishing strength are first, the 


kings who live around or very near, then those who live further away 
and so on. 


-1 4l. They naturally become in inimical, indifferent and friendly. 


" 49-43. 1 On kings are said to be situated in the following order ; 
First enemies, then the friends, then the naturals, and enemies on all 


D 
| 
\ | " sides. 
44. Servants and ministers who are very proximate to onesel: 
have to be checked. 


45. One should encourage or control friends according as they 
are less or more powerful. 


46-47. The enemies are to be separated, restrained and repressed. 
They are to be destroyed by the policies of alliance, partition, etc. c 


. 48-49. One should bring friends and foes to submission by appro- I 
priate methods just as snakes, elephants and lions are tamed. | 


50. By appropriate means the terrestrial beings can soar into the 
sky and even the thunder can be pierced. 


> 51-52. Peace, Purchase, Partition and Penalty—these policies 


iii os 


f ! The nearest neighbours are the greatest enemies. Those gradu- 
र ally receding from one’s territory are less and less powerful enemies. 


2 qm—4Alliance or peace with friends as well as others according 
to circumstances. 


í > - 
— | १ qa—Purchase, charity, gifts, etc., for kith and kin as well as 
EM | teat others according to circumstances. 


== 2 Sa—Separation or partition for subjects as well as other accord- 

. ing to circumstances. f ! : E 
gaz— Punishment for enemies as wsll as others according to cir- —- 
B Cumnstances. 
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are to be applied separately to (each of the following classes of rela- 


tions) : the friend, relatives, family, subjects and enemies according to 
oue's own reasons. 


93-04. One can be friend with such men as areof the same age, 
character, learning, caste, vices and occupations. 


55. ‘No one is such a friend as yourself’—this remark to a friend 
is called Sama. 

56. ‘All my goods are yours, even life'——This is ००7० or gift toa 
friend. : 

57. The narration of one’s own merits or those of other friends to 
somebody is bheda or partition as.applied to a friend. 

58. ‘If you do such and such things, I shall not be friend to you.’ 
This is punishment as applied to a friend. i 

59-60. The man who does not'do any good and who disregards 
other's injuries is udásina or indifferent. í 

1 61-62. ‘ We should not mutually injure each other, but should 
rather help each other (in need)? This relation is said to be' alliance 
with enemies. i 

68-64. That policy is said to be dâna or gifts to enemies accord- 
ing to their strength and status by which one pacifies powerful foes 
by tributes or annual incomes from definite tracts of lands. 


65-60. The separation of enemies is that which is due to making 
their friends powerless 

67-69. A pzuishment applied to enemies is said to be the attack 
upon them, their wealth and grains by robbers the aggression upon 
them with powerful force after noticing their weak points, and not 
ceasing from war when war has commenced. 

३ 70. These methods and policies have to be duly varied accord- 
ing to the varieties of ends to be furthered. 

71-72. ‘The statesman-like king should adopt all these policies in 
such a way that the friends, neutrals or the foes can never go beyond . 
himself. : 

73-74. Sama is to be first adopted. Then the policy of Purchase. 


The enemies have always to be played off against one another, and the ` 
policy of punishment is to be adopted in times of danger to existence. 


! So the policy of साम is prescribed towards enemies also. It is 
something like an offensive aud defensive alliance of modern states. 

2 The mere enumeration of these policies aud the statement of the | 
objects for which each is to be applied are sufficient to prove the high ~ 
political sense of the Hindus. The society which could evolve the 
state-craft that Sukrácháryya represents is certainly not that of P 3 
race bent solely on other-worldly activities. à : e 
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75-76. Alliance and contributions are to be applied to power/u 
enemies. Alliance and separation to those who are superior (in 
strength). Separation and punishment are to be adopted towards 
those who are equal. Punishment is desirable when the enemy 18 
powerless. 


77. Alliance and gifts are to be adopted towards friends—never 
the policies of playing off one against another or punishment. 


! 78-79. ‘The separation and punishment of the subjects of 
enemies lead to one’s success, as well a» the collection, by the policies 
of alliance and gifts, of subjects who are oppressed by the enemies. | 


i 

A 

d . 

| 2 80. The banishment of the well-qualified as well as the wicked 
3 

E 


is always desirable. 


81-82. One should never rule his own subjects by the policies of 
separation or punishment but by those of peace and gift. 
83. The'State is likely to be ruined through punishment and 
partition of one’s own subjects. 
84. Subjects are to b> so governed that they can be neither too 2 
powerless nor to powerful 
: 85.86. Punishment is that which leads to the giving up of bad 
«| practices, and is restrained by penalties by which animals are kept 
within check. 
87. That policy is to be administered by the king as he is the 


lord of all. 


88-91. The various species of methods of punishment are the 
policies of censure, insult, starvation, imprisonment, oppression, des- 
truction of goods, expulsion from the city, marking on the body, 
shaving of half portions of the body, carrying the person over ignoble 
animals (e. g., asses), mutilation, execution, as well as warfare. 


92-93. Through fear of punishment the subjects become virtuous, f 
do not commit aggressions and do not speak untruths : : 
ds 3 94-98. Even the cruel become mild, the wicked give up wicked- 
ness, even beasts become subdued, the thieves get frightened, the 
à E 
) 1 Twofold policy to be adopted as regards the 8 ubjects of enemies. ३ 
They shonld be parted of if they are supporters of the existing E 


government or won over if they feel its oppression. 

2 Does it indicate anything of ostracism which was intended to 
expel from the State anybody who won notoriety or fame ? Extra- 
ordinary ability in any formis likely to cause discontent among the 
subjects and hence lead to revolutions in States. ra 

3 The subject of Punishment has been treated in Sukraniti in 
connexion with the theory of International rolicies, but it has grown 
upon the author ; and he deals with it as an aspect of internal admi- 
nistration. ‘The whole picture is thus complete in itself and Ha ae 
2241337978 thorough knowledge of the springs of. human conduct, 


Y 
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garrulous become dumb, the enemies are terrified and become tribur- 
aries, and others are demoralised. So the king should always 
administer punishments for the furtherance of morality and religion. 


99-100. Punishment is good even for preceptors who are proud, 
do not know their duties and go astray. 


101-102. All the methods aud means bear fruit through the king’s 
policy of punishment. That is the great stay of virtues. 


! 103. According to the dictates of Śrurı the execution of bad 
men is real ahimsd i. e., mercy. ; 


104-105. One is deserted by good people and acquires sins by 
always not punishing those who ought to be punished, and punishing 
those who ought not, and by being ४ severe punisher. 


2106-107. It has been said in the Sastras by sages that great 
virtue arises «ut of small charity because that is an encouragement 
to charity aud the result of punishments is fear. 


108-109 Cw virtue that is begotten of horse sacrifices come out 
of mere 780115) of hymns ? So also can the virtue arising from mercy 
come out of pu :ishinents ? 


110-111. Ho. can god accrue to a king through punishment of 
his own subjects? ‘inat leads to the destruction of his fame, wealth 
and virtue. 


3112-115, here was no punishment in the Satya Yuga or the 
Golden Age. because the king then possessed virtue in its entirety. 
‘There was iull punishment in the Tretd Yuga as the subjects had vice 
to quarter o! its amount. In Dwápafa Yuga punishment to the extent 
of three quaricrs of its am uut was necessary as virtue existed only to 
half its extent. lı Kali Yu,a punishment to half its extent is desirable 
as the subjects are | «vr wud miserable through the king’s wickedness. 


1 It thus appears that according to the political morality of the 
5. S Sukracharyya while 


Serer Pul ants e of Sukraniti there is no horror of bloodshed. y 
advocating punishments and warfares cannot naturally shrink at the 
sight of blood. So he justifies capital punishments by reference to 
the Vedas. 


२ बृस्यथ'--10 order to incite others to meritori y 
small charity leads to infinite bliss men may ess! 
taught to be charitable. ; 


ous virtuous deeds. If 
Iy be tempted or 


भयाप- 17 order to create fear. If the creation of fear is the object. 
of punishment small doses of it are efficacious. Just as if the object 
be to induce men to be charitable it should be laid down in the Sastras 


that small charity is efficacious. 

3 qm—Ages. Various amounts of punishment prescribed for the 
various ages of human history because of the varieties in virtues and 
vices of the people in different times. 1 : : 
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! 116-117. The king is the maker of the age as the promulgator 
af duties and sins. The faults are to be ascribed neither to the age 
nor to the subjects but to the king. 


118-119. Men practise that by which the king is satisfied —why 
should they not follow his teachings through greed or foar ? 


> 190-121. Where the king is virtuous people are also virtuous, 
where the king is a sinner subjects are also vicious. 


| 

| 

| 122-123. Where the cloads do not pour rain in season there the 

i lands are not productive, the commonwealth deteriorates, enemies are 
increased and wealth is destroyed. 


| 124-125. Even the king whe isa drunkard is good but not he who 
i - s very angry and addicted to women. For the severe man irritates 
the subjects and the other destroys the castes. 


196. The man who drinks wine is deprived of his intelligence and 
loses his business. 


| 

| 127-129. Passion and anger are of the nature ,01 liquor and are 
f greater intoxicauts than wine. The king through excessive greed 
l destroys the wealth and life of subjects, so the king should administer 
| the State by giving up these three. 


| 130-131. The king should punish his own subject by being mild 
internally but cruel externally, and should be severe in punishment 
towards those who are by nature evil-doers. 


3 132-133. The State is naturally ruined by informers who whis- 
. per into the king's ears ; so the king, even when informed by these, 
should carefully study affairs. 


134-135. The wise king notices his own faults as woll as thosa of 
the subjects—and employs himself first, and thon the servants. 


136-137. Offences are of four kinds—that through the body, that 
through speech, that through the mind, and that through association. 
Each again is two-fold, committed voluntarily or involuntarily. 


138. Rach again is two—known and approved. 


133. Each again is four-fold; temporary, constant, habitual, and 
natural. 


140-143. One shonld know the mental offences by studying the 
eyes, mouth, expressions and feelings, etc., the physical by the actions 


1 This is the exact opposite of the dictum ‘ The king can do no 


pee eee onsen nd HT 


wrong.’ 
2 The Commonwealth follows the king in all respects. Hence his 

great responsibility. i 
3 Thisis a very important warning to the holders of personal | 


governments, e.g., dukes, feudal lords, Zemindars, absolute mon- 
 archs, &c. : ; 


f 
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and the vocal by harsh words, and those arising from intercourse by 
studying the companionships ; study the magnitude and levity of each, 
aud mete out punishments for the works that have been or are being 
committed. 


1 144-146. The good man committing first offence deserves the 
following punishment. One should ask of him: ‘Is this your evil 
action? Is it proper for you ?' He deserves this sort of reproach - 
twice or thrice. : 

147-149. The good man committing second offence (of the second 
character, deserves the punishment for the first: and this inteusified 
according to gradual increase in magnitude. 


? 150-152. Tbe good man committing serious offonce (of a vile 
character) deserves the punishmene for the first and second as describ- 
ed above and then should be bound. 


153. This punishment is to be dealt out if there has been no 
inteutional murder. 3 

5 154. Three classes of punishments are here deseribed—good, 
middling and low. ioe 

155-158 The second class man who is remarkable for good 
qualities, family and riches when committing first class offence deserves 
the punishment of censure, half punishment or full punishment in 
succession, and that twice or thrice, aud at last imprisonmeat and 
menial work. : 

159-161. The second class mau committing second class offaice 
deserves the punishment twice that described in the case of the first 
offence, oppression, imprisonment and 195६ of all, expulsio. from the 
State and branding on the body. 


n 

+ 162-104. The second class mau committing third class offence 4 

(vile) deserves the punishment described for the s)coad offs :co, thea 
twice or thrice that, and last of all, imprisonmant for life. 


165-160 ‘The worst class man committing first offence deserves 
the punishment half of what has been described or twice or thrice and 
then imprisonment. 


हि = . " - e र 
167-169. ‘The worst class committing second offence deserves twice 


the punishment for the first, then imprisonment for repairing roads. - 


! साहस —Olfence. If the man is good and if this be his first offence, 
he deserves only a censure or moral reprobation. 


> The उत्तम or good man deserves the threo kinds of punishment — 
described above for commission of three kinds of offences, viz., aq नट 
(First), मध्यम (Second), अघन (vile). > zi k 

3 "he उत्तम fanas punishment for the प्रथम offence of उत्तम or good 
man. ` 


= 


. मध्यम मध्यम ; el 
et 4 Rg = A^ 
नीच उत्तम x 2 


Thus the good man may also get the lowest punishment. The g 
punishment of the good man for the first offence is RETE. 7. e., pur 
ment of ceusure, ouly. - 
+ Tha मध्यम (second class) man deserves three ki 
for commission of three kinds of offences just as t 
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! 170-172. The worst class committing worst offence desrves twic 
the punishment for the second, imprisonment for life, only the meuial 
works. 

173-174. The king should take away a quarter of the wealth of 
the man who is proud of his wealth, then one-half, then full and lastly 
imprisonment for life. 

! The म (worst class) man also deserves three kinds of punish- 
ments for three kinds of offences. 

Thus offences are of three kinds—sm, मध्यम, yaa. Men are of three 
kinds—euq, मध्यम, अधम. 

Punishments are of three kinds in each case according to three 
offences of each. So there are altogeter nine kinds of punishments. 


The following table will illustrate the grades of persons and punish- 
ments and offences :— 
Grade of offender. Class of offence. Grade of punishment. 
1. saa 1. प्रथम 1. इलम, e. ४., TRUT, i.e, moral 
; censure. 
- . 2. इत्तम 2. मध्यम 2. मध्यम, repetition of दिगयड 
y intensified. 1 
8. ewm 8, a 8. नीच, e-g-, (i) repetition of the 
first and second, also 
(ii) मध्यम (imprisonment). 
4. मध्यम 1. प्रथम 1. (i) Rum (censure). 
(ii) ague“ (half punish- 
mon 1] ] 
111 गद्णड? (Full punishment 
a vice or thrice each.). 
(v) Imprisonment (vi) Ri- 
s न gors of ५ lower order. 
5. मध्यम २. मध्यम 2. (i) Twice the first. 
(ii) aga (Repression) (iii) 
qaa (lmprisonment.) 
(iv) Expulsion and. 
(ऽ) ताक्षण (marking on T 
b the body). | 
TN 6. मध्यम 3. श्त्तम 3. (i) The second as described | 
» . above. : 
(ii) Twice or thrice that. — "E 
(iii) Imprisonment for life. "di 
4 7. अधम 1, प्रथम 1. (i) suum. त * 
EM. (ii) Twice or thrice Teac À 
23 > (iii) Imprisonment. ^ 
TEC 8. gaa 2. मध्यम 2. (i) The first (ii) Twice that. 
" If (ii) Imprisonment (iv) Re- 
f p cet pair of roads. 
| 9. wq | 3, अधम 3 (i) The second described 
wc E above. 


(ii) Twicethat. (iii) Impri- 
sonment for life. (iv). 
Rigors of: a lower order. 


" 4 
अद्य and quitat have not been explained. These seem to be tochni- 


sad ga. 
, i : वि cg: 
"i fy E me 
uir m ul 


ifte 
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_ 175-177. The king should bind and restrain the man who commits 
sins out of vanity for his men, learning and strength. 


178-179. The wife, the son, the sister, the pupil, the servant and 
the brother committing sins are to be punished by slender cords on the 
back of the body but never on the forepart. 


180. Beating otherwise one deserves punishment as a thief. . 


181-183. One who commits sins should be imprisoned and made to 
perform ignoble works for a month, three months, six months, one year 
or for whole life, but should not be killed. 


184. One should not kill living beings—this is the truth of Sruti. 


185-180. So the king should carefully avoid capital punishment 
but restrain by detention, imprisonment, and repression. 


187-188. The king should not through greed inflict;on his subjects 
a monetary punishment. Parents without help are not to be punished 
though offenders. 


189-190. The punishments of the merciful king are of his type. 
But when the severe punisher who takes away wealth never fergives 
offences, the people get exasperated and are alienated by others. 


191. Sothe king should be merciful and inflict punishment with 
care. 


192-194. The drunkard, the gambler, the thief, the paramour, the 
envious, the man who has abandoned the customs and practices of the 
social system (castes and stages), the atheist, the cheat. 


195-196. The man who curses uselessly, the informer who whispers 
into one's ears, the abuser of the Aryas and gods, the speaker of 
antruths, the man who destroys security or pawn, the destroyer of 
occupations. 


197-198. ‘The man who cannot bear the rise or prosperity of 
others, the man who takes bribes, the man who does things prejudicial 
to the mantras, the man who frustrates activities. 


199-200. Tho man who says unpleasant things, and utters cruel 
and harsh words, the man who obstructs waters and parks, the pssudo- 
astrologer, the king’s enemy, the bad minister, the man who knows 
tricks and stratagems. } 


201-202. The bad physici an, the man whose habits are impure and 
harmful, the man who obstructs public roads, the bad witness, the 
man of immodest dress, the enemy of the master, and the extravagant, 


203-204. The man who sets fire on houses, the poisoner, one who is 
addicted to prostitutes, the severe punisher, the biassed councillor, the 
man who receives written statements by uw s PR 
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205-206. The man who commits wrongs, the quarrelsome, the man 
| who flies from the battle, one who tampers with witnesses, the abuser 
of parerts, chaste women and friends. 


_ 207-208. The malicious man, the helper of enemies, one who gives 
pain, the cheat, one who hates his own (people), one whose activities 
are secret, the heterodox, one who is the thorn of the village. 


1 209-210. The man who pursues penances and learning without 


| maintaining relatives, one who lives on alms though capable of 
| collecting wood and grasses. 


211.212. The seller of daughters, one who diminishes the resources 
of kith and kin, 0! e who does not publish sinful actions, and one whe 
| is indifferent to the losses of the king. 


| 213-214. he prostitute, the murderer of husband and childrer 
the woman who is a lover of separation, the woman who is disrespected 
by the old people, the woman who deserts domestic duties, the woman 


who is ever committing misdeeds, and the son’s wife who is not his 
| beloved. 


2 215-216. Knowing these persons who are wicked by nature, the 


king should expel them from the comimonwealth. They should be 
bound and transported to islands or forts, and employed in the work 
| of repairing roads and made to live on insaflicient aud bad diet. 
| la] H H = ७ 
। | 217-218. Or the king might make each prisoner work according 


to the qualifications of his caste. 


219-220. The king should punish such bad men and also those 


who have been vitiated by bad company and teach them good ways 
of life. 


221-222. The king should immediately extirpate those who desire 
evil of the commonwealth, the king, and the ministers by association 
with enemies. 


223-224. The king should not destory a gang or community all at 
once if there be a whole group of offenders, but should extirpate them 
one by one, just as the calf sucks the teats of the mother cow 
individually. 


. 1 Able-bodied persons who can earn their living by service or at 
any rate occupations of the lower economic order, e.g., selling wood and 
grasses collected from forests—but yet choose to live on al ms—‘Sturdy 
beggars’ as they are called. 


2 The enumeration of the offenders in the above lines gives a vivid 


picture of the darker side of human society which exists in every age 
and every clime. Sukraniti like all other Hindu Niti Satras, Purdnas 
and Yantras is full of such vivid pictures of Hindu social life, मागसंस्करण 
The work of repairing roads seems to have been a common method of 
employing offenders and criminals. Sukrantti makes frequent mention 
of it. दीप Islands were used as convict settlements. 
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1225-226. When the king is addicted to immoral ways people 
sh.uld terrify him by taking the help of virtuous and powerful enemies. 


227-228. So long as the man is virtuous, only so long is the king. 
Ctherwise both the king and the people are rnined. 


229-230. The king should bind down those men in chains and 
appoint them in the work of repairing roads who wander about by 
forsaking parents and wives. 


231. And the king should pay them (daily) half their wages. 
232. 'lhe punishment for worst offence is one thousand panas. 


233. A pana is 8 piece of copper coined by the king weighing " 
ten masds. 


234. A Kdrsadpana is the value of one hundred and fifty vardtis 
(ec wries). 


235. The madhyama or second punishment is half of one thousand 
pands, and the prathama or first punishment is half of that i.e, 250 
panas. 

236-237. For the first offence first punishment is to be inflicted by 
the king and for the two other punishmeuts e. g., madhyama punishinent 
for the madhyama offence and uttama punishment for the uttama. 


238. In this miscellaneous chapter have been described the friends, 
neutrals and enemies with all their auxiliaries. 


1 Jt is in this way that neighbours inflne:ce and greatly modify 
the internal policies und conditions of states The overthrow of rulers 
by subjects in alliance with the recognised enemies is too common 
a phenomenon to be overlooked by such a shrewd observer as Sukra- 
charyya. 


18 


` 
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SECTION II. 
TREASURE. 
1-2. Now in this miscellaneous chapter I shall speak of the second 


section viz, that on Treasure. A Collection of wealth by one person 
is called treasure. 


3-4. The king should collect funds by hook or by crook and 
maintain thereby the commonwealth, the army as well as sacrifices. 


5-6. The collection of treasure is for the maintenance of the army 
and the subjects and for the performance of sacrifices. This leads to 
king’s happiness in this life and hereafter, otherwise to misery. 


7-8. The collection that is made for wife and children as well as 
for self-enjoyments leads to hell and does not give happiness hereafter. 


9. That which is earned wrongfully is the cause of sin. 


10. That wealth increases which is taken from, or given to, good 
persons. 


11. The good or deserving person is he who earns well and spends 
well. And the undeserving person is he who is the opposite. 


12. The king who takes away all the wealth of the undeserving is 
not 9 sinner. 


13-14. One should take away by craft or force or by robbery, 
wealth of the king who is addicted to immoral ways of life—and also 
from other kingdoms. 


15-16. His kingdom is destroyed by enemies who has amassed 
wealth by forsaking morality and by oppressing his own people. 


17-18. In normal times the king should not increase his treasure 
by augmenting the punishments, land revenues and duties, and by 
taking dues from holy places and properties consecrated to divine 
purposes. 


! 19-20. When the king is preparing to maintain an army to 
destroy the enemy, he should receive from the people special grants 
of fines, duties, &c. 


. 221-22. The king should receive the wealth of the rich me» ia 
times of danger by supplying them wherewith to live. But when he is 
free from danger he should return the amount to them together with 
interest. 


_ ! Enhanced collections are allowable only under exceptional 
circumstances. 


2 सुवृद्धिक Loans are prescribed from rich persons in difficult times. 
These, however, should be repaid as soun as the danger is over toge- 
ther with interest. 
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23. Otherwise the subjecta, state, treasure aud the king—all are 
ruined. 


21. Kings like Suratha were reduced through severity of punish- 
ments inflicted by them. 


। 25-27. The treasure should be so governed that it may maintain 
the subjects, and that the army may be maintained for twenty years 
without fives, laud revenues and duties. 


28-29. The treasure is the root of the army, and the army is the 
root of the treasure. It is by maintaining the army that the treasure 
and the kingdom prosper and the enemy is destroyed. 


30. And by protecting the subjects, all these three results accrue 
as well as the acquisitions of heaven. 


31-32. Goods are produced for sacrifice, sacrifices lead to happiness, 
heaven and long life. Absence of enemies, army and treasure—these 
three lead to prosperity of state. 


33-34. The state also prospers through the mercifulness of the 
king and his virtue and intelligence. So one should strive. 


35 38. The best king is he who, by following the practice of the 
weaver of garlands, protects his subjects, makes the enemies tributa- 
ries and increases the treasure by their wealth The middling king is 
he who does this by following the practice of the Vaisya. And the 
worst by service and receipts from fines, holy places and lands con- 
secrated to gods 


39-40. Subjects whose wealth is little should be maintained, and 
officers whose wealth is moderate. Also officers whose wealth is consi- 
derable. 


41. But the rich men whose wealth is excessive, and those who 
are richer than the king but of low character are not to be maiutained. 


42-44. That wealth is suid to be low which is sufficient for twelve 
years. That is said to madhyama or middling which is enough for 
sixteen years. And good wealth is that which is sufficient for thirty 
years. 


45. The king should deposit this wealth with the rich persons in 
order in times of danger. 


46-48. Merchants trade with their capital, not with interest. They 
sell when prices are high and store by when prices are low. 3 


49. Otherewise the discontent of his own subjects destroys the 
king with his whole family. 


1 Sinews of war for twenty years should be reserved. Deposits for 


‘military expenditure are state necessities. i. 
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50-52. Grains should be collected sufficient to meet the wants of 
three years in proper seasons by the king for his own good as will as 
for that of the commonwealth. Or for more than three years in case of 
well-established families provided the grains be long lasting. 


58-55. The king should store up those grains that are well deve- 
loped, bright, best of the species. dry, new, or have good colour, smell 
and taste, ihe famous ones, durable and £he dear ones— not others 


56-57. He should not preserve those that have been attacked by 
poisons, fire or snow or eaten by worms and inseets, or those that have 
been hollowed out, but shculd use them for immediate consu mption. 


58-59. And the king should carefully replace every year by new 
instaliaents the exact amounts of those consumed. 


60-63. The accumulation of all these things that are useful and 
instrumental for the purposes of man, e. g., medicinal plants, grasses, 
minerals, woods, implements, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels and 
clothes, ctc , should also be made. This is likely to be efficacious. 


64-65. The king should also carefully preserve tho wealth that 
has been collected. There is great trouble in the earning, four-fold 
difficulty in the maintenance (of wealth). 


66. That which is disregarded for a moment is soon destroyed. 


- 67-68. lt is the earner who gets puin when the accumulated wealth 
is destroyed. Even wife and children do not feel that, how could 
others ? 


69-70. If oue is negligent in his own duties, will not others be so ? 
But if ove is mindful of his own business others become his assistants 
as wel! as equals. 


71-72. There is no greater fool than the man who knows how to 
earn but not to maintain what has been earned. Vain is his exertion 
in earning. 


73-76, ‘Lhe followi ng men are also fools :— 


The man who has two living wives, who trusts people overmuch, 
who hopes for great wealth, the idler, the man cverpowered by women, 
and one who calls upon thieves, paramours and enemies as witnesses. 


१ 77-78. One should keep his wealth like a miser and give away at 
times, as it were unconcerned; otherwise he displays his foolishness 
even in the matter of spending his own wealth. 


79-80. One should always try to understand the real nature of 


-goods. And the king should keep the jewels after having them tested 


by experts as well as by himself. 


81-88. The nine mahdratnas or great jewels enumerated by the wise 
are vajra (diamord), mukta (pearl), pravála (coral), gomeda (agate) 
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(emerald), ५८७०८८८१४० (ruby). २ 


. 84. Manikya is the ~un’s favourite, of red colour and has the 
bright lustre of indragopa insect. 


85. Juktà is the Moon’s favourite, of red, yellow, white and £yama 
greenish blue) colour. : 

86. Vidruma (pravâla, coral) is the Mars’ favourite and has a 
yellowish red colour. 

87. Pichi is the Mercury’s favourite, and has the lustre of the 
feathers of the pencock or the chdsa bird. 

88. Pusyardga is the Jupiter’s favourite, is yellow and has the 
lustro of gold 

89. Vajra is the poet’s (Sukra or Venus) favourite, very trans- 
parent and has the lustre of the Star. * 


90. Indranila is the Saturn’s favourite, not white, aud has the 
colour of black clouds. 


91. Gomeda is the Ráhu's favourite and has yellowish red colour. 


92. Vaiduryya is the Ketu's favourite, has the lustre of cat's eyes 
and has its particles moving. 

93-95. Vajra is the best gem, lower are the gomeda and vidruma- 
Gharutmata (Mavakata or pachi), mánikya, and muktà are good, Indra- 
nila, pusyarága, and vaiduryya are middling. x 

96. ‘The gem on the head of the snake is the best of all, of great 
splendour but very rare. 


a 
97-98. Those who are experts in the study of gems describe that 
gem is the best which has no pores, has good colour, is without scrat- 
ches and spots, has good angles aud bright lustre. 


99. Gems may have the colour of sarkard (powdered bricks) or the 
leaves of trees, and may be flat or round in shape. 


100. ‘Lhe colour and lustre of gems may be white, red, yellow and 
black. = 


101-103. The gem that has its appropriate colour and lustre and 
is devoid of any defects is beneficial ६) beauty, growth, fame, valour, 


and life. Others are kuown to be injurious. The lustre reveals the 


colour, while the shade depends on colour. 


lotus. 
105. The womau who wants a son should never wear a diamond. 


Sia 


106. ‘Lhe pearl and the coral fade through use in time. — 


3 
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indranila (sapphire), vaiduryya (Lapis lazuli), pusyardga (topaz) ,páchi, 


104. Padmardga is a species of méiikya and has the lustre of red — r 
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. 107-108. The gem that is devoid of any defect has its value 
increased according to its weight, lustre, colour, extent, receptaclo, 
and shape. 


109-110. The gems cannot be cut by iron except by pearls and 
corals and stones (diamonds). This is said by those who are experts 
in gems. 


111-112. The gem that is light in weight but large in size has 
‘great value. But that though having good qualities which is heavy 
in weight but small in size has small value 


118-114. That which has the lustre of sarkard (red powder of 
bricks) has the smallest value, that which is flat has middling value, 
that having the lustre of leaves has the greatest value. The round 
ones are valued according to demand. 


115-116. The gems cannot deteriorate except pearls and corals. 
But their prices can rise or fall through the wickedness of kings. 


117-118. Pearls growin fishes, snakes, conches, hogs, bamboos, 
Sonda and shells ; of these the greatest amount 18 said to come from 
shells. 


119-120. The following is the ascending order of excellence of 
pearls ; those with black colour, white colour, yellow and red colour, 
those having two, four or seven coverings and those with three, five 
and seven coverings. 


121. The pearls that are black, white, red and yellow are known 
to be old in succession. 


_ 122. The pearls derived from shells are known to be young, midd- 
ling and excellent. : 


123. These alone can be pierced, not others. 


1 124. The people of the island of Ceylon can make artificial 
pearls like these. 


125. To remove that doubt one should carefully examine the 
pearls. 


126-128. That certainly ie not artificial which does not lose colour 
by being rubbed with brihs (paddy) after having been soaked in hot 
saline water during the night. If it remains very bright it is really 
derived from shells. If it has middling lustre it is otherwise. 


129. The gems have their value measured by weight excepting 
the gomeda a gem brought from the Himalaya and Indus, described as 
of four different colours :—white, paleyellow, red and dark blue. 

: re, ii री ag 

1. An economic fact of historic importance. The Ceylouese used to 
commit fraud in pearl industry. 


4 
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13C-132. Excepting pearls the raft of all gems is made by twenty 
Ksumds. Three ratis of pearls, however, are made by the four krisnalas. 
Twenty-four ratis make one ratnatanka. 


1 133. Four tankas make one £ola in the case of gold and corals. 


134-135. The price of one whole vajra (diamond) weighing one 
rati but wide in extent is five suvarnas or gold coins. 


136. The price is five times ( ४ e., twenty-five) gold coins if it be 
heavier than one rati and superior in extent. 


137. The price is to be less and less according as the quality 
falls off. 


138. Eight ratis make one másd, ten mdsds make one suvarna. 


2 139. Five times that suvarna make eight silver Karsakas. 


140-142. The value of diamond is according to its weight in terms 
of rati. The value of the flat diamond is one-third less, and of that 
having the colour of red powder of bricks is one-half. 


143-141. Two diamonds weighing (together) one rati are valued at 
half the (original) price. Those that arem iddling are inferior, deserve 
half this price (१. e., one fourth of the original price.) 


145-148. According to the inferiority of quality, the value ofa 
diamond may be half or a quarter of a first class one. Multiplying the 
weight in ratis by nine-sixteenths, would be the value of an inferior 
one. Similarly, five-sixteenths plus one-thirteanth would be tha value 
of smaller diamonds. 


149-155. Pearls.—The value of pearls is to be estimated according 
as it is of the first, middling or inferior quality. If the pearl is of more 
than a thousand ratis in weight, then for every hundred ratis, the 
value would be the same as ofa diamond, less three hundred divided 
by sixteen. From the weight of pearls above 100 ratis, deduct 20 ratis 
for every 100 ratis, after such deduction, the value of each rati will be 
that of the first class diamond. For the flattened pearl, the value will 
be that of a flattened diamond, after similar deduction. 


156. One should never wear gems that have black or red spots. 


157. The gárutmata or emerald, if it is good, deserves the price of 
mánikya or ruby. 


3 158. Gold when compared with rati, has to be measured in 
terms of its weight. z 


1 The standard of measurement of gems --20 क्षमा! रवि (excepting 
pearls), 4 कुष्णल= 3 रवि (pearls) 24 रवि = । टङ्क. + टङ्क 1 तोला(० gold and | 
corals). ; : T ) F 

2 8रति = bum. 10 माष = l gry. 5 सुवण = 80 कषक. | 

3 It is not the size but the weight of the rati that is te be compared 
with gold and used in its ma»asuvement. 
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159. The pusyardga weighing one rati deserves half the price of 
Indranila ov gold (of the same weight). 


160. The vaiduryya whose three rays are coming out deserves high 
price. 


161 Corals weighing one told deserve half the price of the gold (of 
the same weight). 


162. Gomeda does not deserve weighing, as it is very low priced 


! 163. Excepting diamonds the value of small gems has to be 
determined by nu:uber (not weight). 


? 164. But that of very fine and rare ones is to be determined by 
fancy (demand). 


3 165. So also the price of very fine things has not to be deter- 
mined by weight. 


166-167. Multiply the weight of the pearl in ratis by 144 and 
divide the product by 24, the quotient will be the value of the pearl in 
so many ratis of gold. 


168-170. The best pearls are valued at half the prico of gold, and 
the inferior ones in proportion to their quality. The pearls are the 
red, yellow, round and white. The worst are the flat and those having 
the colour of powdered bricks. ‘The rest are middling. 


171-172. There are natural defects in gems, but metals have arti- 
ficial defects. So the wise man should determine their value by. 
earefully examining them. 


173-175. Gold, Silver, Copper,,Zinc, Lead, Tin, and Iron—these 
are the seven metals. Others are mixtures (alloys). They are superior 


RIDE to their place in the above enumeration, gold being the 
esb. 


176. Bronze is the alloy of Zinc and Copper, pitala (Brass) of 
Copper and Tin. 


+ 177. Gold of the same weight (६३ other metals), is small in 
volume. Others are bulky. 


178-179. If two pieces of a metal—one a pure and another suspect- 
ed of alloy—be successively passed through the same hole, and threads 


! Even the smallest particles of हीरक or diamond have to be valued 
by weight. But others are valued by counting, if of very small size. 


? काम Desire, fancy, demand has been regarded asthe determinant 
of value in the case of all rare and fanciful things. 


3 There is a ‘Fancy price’ for all these things as would be said by 
moderners. 


4 Patio of gold to other metals; Tho density of gold is high, 
hence great weight in small bulk. 
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of equal lengths be drawn out of them, and weighed, and if the weights 
of each are equal, then the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not. 


180. Iron in the form of tool, implements and weapons is very 
valuable. 
क 


181. he value of Gold is sixteen times that of Silver. 
182. ` The value of Silver is almost eighty times that of Copper. 


183-184. The value of Copper is one and a half time that of Zine. 
‘The value of Zine is twice that of Tin, and thrice that of Lead. 
The value of Copper is six times that of Iron. 


1 185. These are the special remarks on value. General remarks 
have been already made. 


186-187. The cow with good horns and fine colour, which gives 
plenty of sweet milk, and has good calves has very high valae whether 
young, small or big. 


२ 188. The price of a cow which has calves and which gives oue 
prastha of milk is one silver pala. 


189. ‘I'he value of a she-goat is half that of the cow, that of the 
female sheep half that of the she-goat. 


190. The price of a strong and fighting sheep is ४ silver pala 
(eight rupees.) 


191. The high price for cows is eight or ten silver palas (i. ८., 
sixty-four or eighty rupees). 


192. The high price of the shegoat and the female sheep is one. " 


silv r pala t.e., eight rupees. : es 


198. The high price of the buffalo is the same as that of the cow. : 
or one and a half time that. 


3 194-195. ‘The price of the bull with good horns, fair colour, and 
sufficient strength, which can carry burdens and can walk fast, and 
which has the height of eight talas is sixty palas (or four-hundred and 
eighty rupees.) 


1 The relation between the metals in value :— - 


~ 


Gold = 16 Silver. 
Silver = 80 Copper. 
Copper = I} Zinc. 
Zine = 2 Tin. 

n = 3 Lead. . 
Copper = 6 Iron. 


२ प्रस्य--& measure already-described ss liquid standard about four | 
seers. लप--8 तोल, So the price would be 8 silver rupees. i 
- 3 सोल already described. E dr oM 
19 REM | र 


s ^ 
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196. The high price for she-buffaloes is seven or eight palas (fifty- 
six or sixty-four rupees.) 


197. The high price for horses and elephants is two, three or four 
thousand (palas). 


198. The high price of camels is known to be that of the buffalo. 


1 199-200. The good horse is that which can go one hundred 
Yojanas in one day. Its priceis five hundred gold @ight thousand 
silver rupees). ७ 

201-202. The good camel is that which can go thirty Yojanas in 
one day. Its price is one hundred silver palas (eight hundred rupees). 

903-204. The elephant that is unrivalled in strength, height, fight 
and mada (rut) is priced at two thousand Nigkas. 

205. Niska is the value of gold weighing four mdsds. 

> 206. And in estimating the value of elephant five ratis make 
one mdsd. 

207. Those which are rare in this world are priced as gems. 

. 3 208: One should fix the price according to Time and Space. 


209. There is no priee for worthless things that cannot be used 
for any purposes. 


Au 5 miles &ccording to Sukra, 8 miles generally. 
> The price of the best elephant is therefore 8,000 mdsds of gold or 


40,000 ratis of gold or 640,000 ratis of silver or ae tolas of silver 


| jo E = 6,666 rupees) = Rs. 6,666 approximately. 

* 3 The mention of prices and ratios in the above lines gives a good 
- statistics which might be used as the basis for the formation of an 
^ Index Number. 

Ordinary prices : — 


Cow = 1 pala silver = 8 tolas or rupees. 
E She-goat = } cow = 4 tolas or rupees. 
be She sheep = 4 goat . = 2 tolas or rupees. 
Sheep = 1 pala silver = 8 tolas or rupees. 
Elephant or न 
horse— = 2,000,3,000, or 4,000 rupees. 
Camel = Baffalo = 56 or 64 rupees. 


Cow = 8 or 10 palas silver— 64 or 80 rupees. 

 She-gost = 1 pala silver = 8 rupees. 

She-sheep = 1 pala silver = 8 rupees. 

She-buffalo = Cow or 1j cow = 64 or 80, or 96 or 120 rupees. 


Bull = 60 palas silver = 480 sna 
2 |J Bu fal ०६००; — or 8 palas : = 56 or 64 rupees. 
|. Beost horse = 500 gold . = 8,000 rupees. 


| Bestcamel = 100 silver palas = 800 rupees. 
Elephant 


S. P 
"E 


ee कसन, 
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210-211. And there are a high price, low price and middling price 
in the valuation of all things. This is to be always considere 
wise people. : 

212. Sulka or Duty is the king’s share received form the buyer 
aud the seller. 


213. The regions of Sulka or Duty are the market places, streats 
and mines. 


214 Duties are to be levied on goods only ०२०७ 


215. The duty should not be realised more than once by the king 
through craft 


216. The king should receive the thirty second portion from the 
seller or buyer. 


1217. The twentieth or sixteenth part, as the duty, is not a draw- 
back upon the price. 


218. The king should not realise duty from the seller when he 
receives what is less than just equal to the cost. 


229 


? 219. He should receive it from the buyer after seeing that he is a 
gainer. ¢ 
5 


220-221. Having ascertained the amount of produce from the mea- 
surəd plot of land, whether groat, middling or small, ६10 king should 
desire revenue and then apportion it among them 


3 222-223. The king should receive rent from the peasant in such a 
way that he be not destroyed It is to be realised in the fashion of the 
weaver of the garland not of the coal merchant. i 


224-226 That agriculture is successful which yields a profit twice 
the expenditure (including Government demand) after duly considering 
the variations in actual produce, e.g., great, middling or small. Any 
thing less thn that is unsatisfactory 


1 Even a twentieth or sixteenth part of the price of a commodity is 
fair and legitimate duty 


2 If the seller has to give the commodity at a loss no duty is to be 
realised from him but is to be realised from the buyer. 


A good maxim of public finance. But how is that to be done? So 
also it is very difficult to carry out in practice the rule that duty should 
be realised only once on every commodity. For it may be bought and 
sold many times 


The coal merchant sets fire to the woods to make charcoal and thus 
destroys the whole property. But the weaver of garlands plucks from. 
the trees only those flowers which are full blown and preserves the rest 
as well as the trees for future use 
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! 227-229. The king should realise one-third, one-fourth, or one half 
from places which are irrigated by tanks, canals and wells, by rains. 
and by rivers, respectively. 


230. He should have one-sixth from barren and rocky soi's. 


231-282. If the king gets one hundred silver kargas from the 
cultivator he should give back to him twenty karsas. 


> 233-235. The king should realise from minerals at the following 
rates: half of gold,-one third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth 
of zinc and iron, half of gems, half of glass and lead ; after the expen- 
ses have-beeu met. 


236. The king should realise from peasants, &c., after noticing the 
. amount of profits. 


237-238. Heshould realise one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one- 
tenth, or one-twentieth from the collectors of grasses and woods, &c. 


४ 239-240. He should have one-eighth of the increase of goat, sheep, 
cows, buffaloes, and:liorses, and one sixteenth of the milk of she buffalo- 
es, she goats and female: sheep. 


. 241. The king should make the artists and artisans work one day 
in the fortnight. \ 


3242-214. If people undertake new industries or cultivate new lands 
and: dig tanks, canals, wells, &c., for their good, the king should not de- 
mand any thing of them until they realise profit twice the expenditure. 
see l IU 

| mma These things are the mother of the lands. 

zą—'lľhe gods or natural agencies are the mothers of certain 
 regions—e. g., by supplying rain. 


aai—Rivers are also: irrigators: Lands and countries are called 
the daughters.or gifts of rivers: 


Where rivers are mothers or irrigators, the cultivation is certain — 
and heuce may be taken as- Government revenue. Where rain is the 
source of moisture agriculture is precarious and uncertain. Heuce 
the demand of the Government is to be very small. But where the 
tanks aud artificial water supplies are the irrigators, cultivation is 
very dificult and expensive. though certain. Hence the Government ॥ 
demand should be midway, between the other two cases. 


: | Ae, z व्ययशेष, &c.—The proportion. mentioned above to be received from | 

Et. the remainder after paying the cost of extraction and production. १ 
* ^ 3 These are levies in kind. - à j 

E D 3 That is, they should have remissions and suspensions of reveiu 4 
for periods. This: is how waste lands are to be improved and now 


enterprises, enconraged. Here is an application of tho principle of 
Partial Protection. Sukrdacharyya is thus definitely an advocate of the 

नज 1 Young Industry ” argument. ; $ 

tug- ॥ A 
Ex. | | 


= EXE. F » : 9 ada 
uos: car लकर z - m "m = t 
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245-246. The king should prom, tly realise the land revenues, wag- 
es, duties, interests, bribes, and 16:13 without any delay. 


247. The king shobld give to each cultivator the deed of rent hav- 
ing his own mark (seal) 


1248-250. Having determined the land revenue of the village, the 
king should receive it from one rich man in advance, or garantec (for 
the payment) of that either by monthly or periodical instalments. 


251-252. Or the king should appoint officers called grámapas by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or one-sixth of his own 
receipts. : 


253-254. The king should receive milk of cows, &c., rice, for ihe 
kith and kin but should not receive paddy and cloths from buyers for 
hisown enjoyment. : 


7255. He should realise one thirty-second portion of the increase 
or interest of the usurer. 


256. He should. receive rents from houses and abodes as from 
cultivated lands. 


3 257. He should. also have land tax from shopkeepers: 


`~ 


258. For the preservation and repair of the streets, he should 
have dues from those who use the streets. 


859. The king should thus eajoy fruits everywhere but should 
protect all like 8 servant. 


260. ‘Thus has been described in brief the section' ou treasure. 


! Having divided the wholeland into several proprietorships, the 
king should collect the revenue from and through one man who is to be 
responsible for the total dues of the village. 


> वाधुंपिक One who lives upon increase. 
3 Land for houses and buildings is to be taxed at the-same rate as 
that for cultivation. Land for stalls also should be taxed. ‘The sellers 


have to pay duties not only for the commodities sold but also for the 
use of the land. 
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SECTION III 
THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
1. Now in the Miscellaneous Chapter I shall describe the third 
Section of Rasthra or Common wealth. 


2. Both immovable aud moveable things sre indicated by the- 
term Rüsthra. 


8. The Rdgthrd belongs to him under whose submission it comes. 


14-5. Kuverata h ossession of wealth) is hundred times superior 
to all the qualities. {Satd (overlordship) is superior to that. It is the 
resuli of no mean penances. 


6. The Sovereign flourishes in this world as a God, none others. 
7. Men are protected by him and the subjects behave like him. 


8-10. The sovereign in whose kingdom people follow their own duties 
enjoys fully the result of his sovereignty aud enjoys fame for ever. 


11-12. A man lives in heaven who gets fame in this world. 
Disrepute is real hell. Thore is no other hell in this world. 


18-14. Any other body (?) besides human body is hell. One should 
know the calamities and diseases to be the effects of sins. 


15. So being himself dutiful the king should appoint the subjects 
to their own duties. 


16. So the subjects always approach a king who is religious and 
authoritative. 


217-19. The local customs, the social customs and the domestic 
customs, those duties that have been prescribed as eternal and universal 
by the sages, the old and the new regnlations—all these are to be 
carefully observed by the king for the protection of the realm. 


20. The king achieves fame and wealth by maintaining virtue. 


21. In ancient times the castes were divided into four classes by 
Brahmi according to their activities. 


Fesa 3 22-28. Owing to their intermixtures, both anuloma and pratiloma, 
an infinitude of castes has been created which it is difficult to explain. E 


l'The sovereignty or possession of authority over others is the 
most desirable thing and the result of great virtues. 

2 The we may vary with time, place, race and family. So the 
good ae should observe and respect all. 

: —If a man cf the higher caste marriesa woman of the lower 
the intermixture would be called aga. प्रतिलोम-If a man of the lower 
caste marries a woman of tho higher caste the Sankaryya or interm- 


| 
| _ixture would be प्रतिलोम. 
१ 
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24-25. Those who know of caste differences by birth can tell of 
differences in name and aetivity. 


26. The caste may be summarised as jaráyuja or born of fœtus, 
andaja or born from eggs, swedaja or born from drops of perspiration 
and udvtja or plants. 


27-28. The man who is good by birth becomes low by low associa- 
tions. Butthe man who is low by birth caunot be high by associa- 
tions. 


29. But in course of time through work as well as attributes, high 
and low orders are created. > 


1 30. ०८६४ or caste is described by learning or occupation. 


231. Sacrifice, study and charity are the functions of the Dwi- 
janma i. e., the twice-born. 


3 32. The additional (special) functions of Bráhmanas are begg- 
ing, teaching and Yájana (conducting a sacrifice). 


33. The additions] (special functions of Ksatriyas are protection 
of the good, suppression of the wieked &nd realization of revenues. 


84. The additional (special) functions of the Vaiáyas are agricul- 
iure, pasture and commerce. 


35. The lower functions of Sádras are charity and service. 


36. The remuneration and means of livelihood of the various 
classes vary &ccording to differenee of functions. 


37. For Bráhmanas, agriculture by tilling the soil has been pres- 
cribed by Manu and other masters. 


38-39. Sixteen cows have to be employed to their ploughs by 
Bráhmanas, four less by the others. Two cows by antyajas according 
to the softness of the soil. 


40. Begging by anybody else besides Bráhmanas is to be con- 
demned. 


41-42. The whole Veda with iuterpretations has to be studied by 


the twice-born in connexion with various penances, and miscellanecus 
rites and ceremonies. 


1 erfr—defined : according to विद्या, e. g, दार्शनिक जाति, the philosop- 
hers, botanists, &o., (ii) according to कला, art and industry, ù. e., occu- 
pation, e. g., weaver. "ud 

2 These functions are common: to Brahmanas, Ksatriyas as well as 
M Each, however, has special functions which are mentioned 

elow. , 

3 These special functions describe the various occupations for 
livelihood. , i 

५ Bráhmanas should have 16 cows to their ploughs. 


Ksatriyas P 12 3 os 
M 8 i á y as 2 8 3) ” 
Südras 5 4 m 5) 
Anty aj 88 22 2 ” ” 
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43-44. The man who has mastered the sciences and the arts should 


be the preecptor of all. But one who is unlearned cannot be preceptor 


because of birth. 

45. The arts and sciences are infinite and cannot be enumerated. 

46. The primary Vidyds are thirty, and the primary arts are 
sixty-four. 

! 47-48. Vidyd is known to be that which can be said. Kala is 
that which can be done by even the dumb. 

49-50. The general characteristics have been mentioned, the 
special marks are being described separately, the names of the Vidgds 
and Kalás. 

2 51-52. Rig Yajus, Sama, Atharvan are the Vedas, Ayus, Dhanus, 
Gandharva, as well as Yantras are the Upavedas. 

= 53-54. Thesix Aigss of the Vedas are Sikgs (Pronunciation), 
(Vyákarana) Grammar, Kalpa (Rituals), Nirukta (Etymology), Jyotis 
(Astronomy) and Chhandas (Prosody). 

3 55-59. The Mimámsás, Tarka, Samkhya, Vedánta, Yoga, Itihásas, 
Puranas, Smritis, theory of Sceptics, Artha Sastre, Kama Sastra, Sil pa 

1 The distinction between Science and Art is the same as that 
between fur and mat. 


2 «r--Tantras are ® section iof the Vedic literature. So mere: 


mention of सन्त्र does not point to a statement being that of very modern 
facts. 
3 The specially noticeable points are the facts that इतिहास, are 


distinct from पुराण, that the theories of नास्तिक as well as Yavanas. 


mentioned as branches of learning, and देशभाषा ss well as देशादि धम्म 
also respected in the same breath with the Vedas and Vedantas. 
The 32 Sciences are : 


1. Vedas ise 000 S 
2. Upavedss 3x ood aes b 
3. Vedángas  .... 30: Qc es छै 
4. Daréanas oce 008 ह ३३७.6 
5. 1011888 xis "Y A weil 
6. Purana ood 5 0 २७>. af 
5. Smriti Pd ay - exl 
8. Scepticism ... ax coo zo di 
9. Artha Sastre oes Dos “eo e d 
10. Kms Sastra ... iss x exl 
1l. Silpa Sástra ... oo oc ex 1 
12. Alankéra A " Ke ve d 
13. Kavya 55 oso soe odi 
14. Degabhaga 5 500 v cx di 
15. Avasasokti  ... dco os ०:52 २ 
16. Yavana Philosophy 505 oe त 
Total ००० 82 
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Sistra, Alañkâra (Rhetoric), Kavyas, language of the. folk (vernac- 
ular), the art of speaking properly, the theory of Yavanas, and 
manners and customs of countries and nations—these are the thirty-two 
Vidyas. 

60. The name of Mantras and Brihmanss is Veda, s.g., the 
Rig, etc. 

61. The adorations and salutation according to these give 
satisfaction to the gods. 


162. The Mantras are so called because they are pronounced. 
Dràhmanas are those that apply these Mantras. 

2 63-64. The Rig portion of! the Vedas is that in which the 
mantras or hymns are in praise of the gods, where the mantras are 
arranged in rhythmical form as quarter-verse or haif-verso, and where 
the mantras are used for sacrifices. : 

3 65-67. The Yejur-veda is that in which the mantras are read 
in any order without verse and music, in which the service of an 
Adhvaryyu or priest for conducting sacrifice is required and in which 
the mantras are to be read thrice. 

68. The Sáma is that in which the mantras are sung iu sacrifices. 


69. Atharvangirasa is that in which there is the relation betwee. 
the adored and the sdorer. 


70. Thus has been described in brief the fourfold Veda. 


171-72. Ayurveda is that Upaveda of Rig-veda by which one 
knows and acquires health from a study of the physique and the 
medicines. 


573-14. Dhanwrveda or Science of Archery is that Upaveda of 


Yajurveda by which one can be proficient i: Sighting, the use of arms 
and weapons and the formatio: of battle arrays. 


1 The two sections of the Vedas have been describes here, They 
contain things by using which men may satisfy the gods. Of these 
the portion that is recited is called mantras, and the portion that is 
done is called Bráhmana. 

2 Tho charaeteristics of the Rig-vedaj; 

(1) The mantras are to be in rhythmical form. 

(2) The mantras are to be used for होम 

(3) The mantras sre to bo WAGT t.e., in pruiso of gods. 

3 Like the Rig-veda the. Yajur-veda has also three characteristics. 

3n x has two functions—(1) वेत्ति ie, one can by its help know 
of आणु (lite and health)—thus it is a science giving laws of health; 
(2) faafiti.c., one can by its help acquire (life and health)—thus an art. 
This branch of learning has also two Departments— (1) आङ्त, study 
of the physique, ie, anatomy and physiology : (2) औषधि, Therapeutics 
and medicine. 

5 The whole military science comes under aga द, not simply that 


of bows and arrows. 
20 
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175-70. Gandharva-veda is that science of music by which one 
can know of the various voices, e.g., ९६११६६, anudátta, &c., produced 
by instruments and the throat, together with the beats of time. 


277-79. Tantra is the Upaveda of Atharva-veda in which are 
described the six uses of ths varioas mantras to the adored beings, 
as well as tho various means of counteracting the effects of the 
mantras, together with the various rites and ceremonies. 


3 30-81 Sikga is the science of the pronunciation of letters 
according to Swara (voice), Kdla (time), Sthána (place), Prayatna 
(exercise of the muscles of the mouth), Anwpraddna aud Savana (origin). 


+ 82-83. That portion of the Bráhmanas which contains rules about 
sacrifices is known to be Srauta kalpa. Smdrta kalpa is another 
(science). 

84-85. Vydkarana or Grammar is the science in which words are 


analysed according to their roots, inflexions, sandhis, samisas and 
genders. 


86-87. Nirukta is that which explains Sabdas or words and sen- 
tences. Hence this ४७0१६2७ is called the ear of the Vedas. 


5 88-89. Jyotisa is that science which measures time by studying 


the movements of planets and stars, the Samhitds, Hord Sdstras 
and Gamitas. 


90-91. Chhandas is the science by which verses are constructed 
according to the rhythmical scheme ma, ya, ra, tc, It is like the 
foot of the Vedas. 


6 92-93. Mimdmsa or Nydya is that science by which the expres- 
sions of the Vedas are explaiued and interpreted according to the 
) ceremonies in the 3181118188. 


1 गान्धवेधेद--18 thus the science of musie both vocal कण्ठ and instru- 
mental तन्त्री, It is most probably an Upaveda of Sfima-veda. 

2 aeq—Has the following characteristics—(i) मन्त्रड to the sate, (ii) 
Their six uses described, (iii) उपसंहार The methods of counteracting 
the effect produced by certain actions, (iv) ara नियम rites and observ- 
ances to be followed in using or counteracting the mantras. 

3 eqq—The voice is of three kinds,—uddtta (sharp tone), anuddtta 
(grave accent), Swarita (accented, pitched). 

Pronunciation according to time is of three kinds—geeq (short), 
दीर्घ (long), ga (“ protracted or continuous sound being three times 
the length of a short vowel and occupying three momenta in its utter- 
ance"— Wilson) aga (origin). , 

t There are two Kalpas—(1) Srauta kalpa whith is a portion of 
the Vedas called वेदाङ्ग and (2) Smárta kalpd which is n otVedánga but 
contains rules about things other gq« than यक्षम t.e., Sraddhas (funeral 
ceremonies), worship, &c., which are mentioned in the Smritis. 

^ Jyotisa is thus not mere astronomy, but (1) this together, with 
other sciences, viz., (2) Samhita (Bhrigu, Pardgara, &c..) (2) Hora Sastra 

| (4) Ganita (Mathematics). 
७ [t is the Parva Mimâms which illustrates the Karmakánda of 
3 the Vedas. 
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94-95. (The Vaisesika is that) which contains argaments about 
the existence or non-existence of material objects and which comes 
from Kandda and others. 

1 96-97. Samkhya is that in which Purusa, eight Prakritis, sixteen 
Vikáras and other facts are specifically enumerated. 

98-99. “ Brahma exists alone without a seccnd. The many do 
not exist. Every thing appears through ignorance and illusion"— 
this is the theory of those who follow Vedanta. 


100-101. The Yoga Sastra is that science by which the passions of 
the mind may be restrained by processes for regulating the breath 
movements, contemplation and meditatiou. 

102-103. Ttihdsa is that which narrates past events in and through 
the pretexts of the actions of kings. 

2104-105. Purána is that which contains an account of creation, 
destruction, the dynasties, the cycles, epochs and the incidents and 
events under each dynasty. 

106-107. Smriti is that which investigates the castes and duties 
not at variance with the Vedas and describes the social and economic 
morals. 

108-109.  Nástika theory or scepticism is that which advocates the 
predominance of Reason, origin of all things from Nature (not from 
God) and the non-existence of the Vedas. 

3 110-111. Artha Sastra is that science which describes the actions 
and administration of kings in accordance with the dictates of Sruti 
and Smriti, as well as the means of livelihood in a proper manner. 

4112-114. Kama Sastra is that which describes the marks of 
living beings, both male and female,e g., of men according to their 
physical character and inward characteristics, and of women accord- 
ing to external and internal characteristics. 

115-116. That science is said by the sages to be Silpa Sastra which 
treats of (the construction of) palaces, images, parks, houses, canals, 
and other good works. 


. । प्रकृति A radical form or predicament of being,—an illusion, 
intelligence, conscionsness, and the five elements (viz., Akasa, Fire, 
Earth, Air and Water)." 

? Purdna is thus more comprehensive than Jtihd@sa. The historian 
has to use the राजकृत्ये as a mere peg on which to hang his accounts of 
ancient times.' 

3 अ्र्थाशाहत्र—ls thus a two-fold science, Politics as well as Econo- 
mies. टु 

+ शशादि, &c.—Physical characteristics. The man is like a hare, शश 
&c. 

अनुकूल, &c.— Mental and moral characteristics. The man is favour- 
able, &c. . ! 

पदूमिनी -- 01 १81081 character of women. They are described as 

being like a lotus, &c. 5 
स्वीय--()110?8 own, oto. + This refers to the mental and moral charac- 
teristics of women who may be स्वीय, परकीय, ४. e., egoistic, altruistic, &c. 
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117-118. Alankritt or Rhetoric is that in which the attributes of 


objects are narrated as equal to, and less or greater than others, 
sccording to the varieties of analogy—contrast, simile or metaphor. 


1119-120. Kévya is that which appeals to the various tastes, has 
figures or ornaments, no defective terms, gives rise to much pleasure 
and is varied according to verse or prose. 

2 121-122. Daisiki or local language is that which is intelligible 
by reference to common usage, and which serves the purpose without 
requiring the help of dictionaries and the guidance of Sástrns. 

3 193. Avasarokti is known to be that science which teaches the 
proper use of words and expressions at the proper time. 


+ 194-126. Yavana philosophy is that which recognises God as the 
invisible creator of this universe, and recognises virtue and vice with- 
out reference to Sruti and Smriti, and which believes that Sruti 
coutains a separate religious system. 


5 127-128.  Deáüdidharma or custom is that which may trace its 


origin in the Srutis or may not, but is always followed by tho people 
in different climes and families. 


129. Thus have been described separately the marks of the vari- 
ous Vidyds. 


130-131. The Kalás or arts have not only different names and 
marks but these differ according to the different functions. 


132. The species or Kalâ is named after the function it serves 
(the work it does). 


1 Five characteristics of mqsq,—(1) «uum. e., it must embody ihe 
various sentiments, e. g. Sringára or love, Hásjd or mirth; Karuná or 
tenderness, Rudra or anger, Vira or heroism, Bhaydnaka or terror, 
Vibhatsa or disgust, Adbhuta or surprise. 


(2) "wmemmum-—Figurative, full of images and similes. 

(3) &mxfiq— Without any defect, e. g., those of vulgarism, 
१ vagueness, archaism, &c. 

(3) smqmmHis—Must give pleasure. 

4 (5) पदृयातिमेइतः-—May be both prose and verse. 

2 It is the ordinary language of the streets or Vernacular asit is 
called which does not require the use of Vedas, कोश &c. but which can 
be understood by reference to लोकस केत or common parlance. 

3 It is the art of saying the right thing at the right moment. It is 
thus a branch of diplomacy or etiquette. 


4 This, therefore, is not necessarily atheism, but what in modern 
iimes could be regarded as an alien and non-national religion. 


, 2 Qustom—(1) by sort of fiction (कल्पित) finds its origin in the 
Srutis, (2) may not be traced: to Srutis, (8) respected by people, (4) 
varying, with country and family. Thus there may be several 
द्रेशघम्म several gear, Sc., just as there may be local gods, family 


, 89 ds, etic. j 
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133. Narían or dancing with appropriate gestures and movements 
is 811 art. 


134. Vddana or playing on musical instruments is also an art. 


135. The decoration of men and women by dress and ornaments is 
an art. - 


136. The performance and knowledge of the sundry mimicry and 
antics is an art. 


137. The laying outof beds and furniture aud the weaving of 
garlands, &c., constitute an art. 


138-139. The entertainment of people by gambling and various 
tricks of magic is an art. The (kuowledge of) different aspects of gi- 
ving pleasure is &u art 


140. ‘These seven arts are called Gdndhar va. 
141. The distillation of wines and spirituous liquors from flowers, 
&c., is an art 


142. The extrication of thorns and the relieving of pain by opera- 
ting on the wounds of a vein conssitute an art 


143. The cooking of food by intermixtures of various tastes is an arc. 


144. The planting, grafting ^ud preservation of plants constitute 
an grt. f 

145. The melting and powderiug of stones and metals constitute 
an art. 

146. The act of using preparations from sugarcanes is known to 
be an art. 

1147. The knowledge of mixtures of metals and medicinal plants 
constitutes an art 


148. The knowldge of the analysis and synthesis of metals 
constitutes an art 


149. The preparation of new substances (alloys) out of metals by 
combinations is an art | 


150. The preparation of salts constitutes an art 


3 151. These ten Kalds are mentionedyin Ayurveda and other (medi- 
cal) sciences 


This refers to pharmaceutical preparations n 
3 संकय्य-Combination or synthesis. - EX 


पाथ gq—aAnalysis 
3 The medical science must therefore have been very comprehensi 
comprising so many arts, the preparation of alcohol coal pro टी 
wounds, cooking, gardening, metallurgy, phirmacy, and chemica 
esses and manipulations. | 
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152. The use and employment of arms by the proper arrangement 
of legs constitutes an art. 


158. Duelling by the various artifices is an art. 


154. A Bahuyuddha or hand to hand fight is the combat between 
duellers without weapons. 


155. The man who dies thereby does not attain heaven nor fame in 
this world. 


156-157. The Niyuddha is meant for fame only, destruction of the 
enemy’s power and vanity. A hand to hand fight should not lead to 
anybody’s death. ? 


158-60. An attack by duellers, that which is made by various 
dangerous artifices of hands, and by throwing down the opponent in 
various ways, &c. 


! And Pratikriyá is the method of extricating oneself from these. 


. 7161. The throwing of arms and implements towards some fixed 
point is an art. 


162. The formations of battle arrays accordin g to thesignals giver: 
by musical instruments (bugles) is an art, 


163. The arrangement of horses, elephauts and chariots in war is 
an art. 


3164. These five arts are mentioned in Dhanurveda or the science 
+ of military tactics. 


. 165. The propitiation of gods by various seuts and postures 
18 8n art. 


166. The act of driving horses and elephants is an art, as well 
as that of teaching them. 


167-168. Earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels give rise to 
four separate arts in the matter of their cleansing, polishing, dyeing or 
rinsing ; picture-drawing is also an art. 


169. The construction of tanks, canals, palaces, and squares (?) is 
an art. 


170. The construction of clocks, watches and musical instruments 


is an art. E. | 


171. The dyeing by the application of inferior, middling and 
other colours is an art. ; 


x 


— ———————— 


` 1 Various feats in boxing are mentioned here. 
2 This is the art of fixing the aim by striking a fixed object at 
distance. T. ae z 
= 3 Jnst as the sciences of Gándharvaveda, and Ayurveda have their 
own art so also this science, Dhanurveda (which is an Upa veda of Yajur- 
eda) has these five arts 07 five practical aspects. 
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1l | 
are corroborated by the notices of Megesthenes relating to 


i 


Patelipure end such literary works of Kelidasa or epigrephs like 


Mandsore Inseriptlon of Bandhuvarmenea end Kumera Gupte I which 
P 2 
givəs a graphic account of the city of Dasapura. 
Dl . 4 i 5 
Vastu, Silpasestre, end Chitre Sastra, (Chitra — 


c 


vinyasa) wore the popular branchas of fine-art practised in 


the dwelling houses of gods and humen-oeings. Thera are 
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172. The act of putting down the actions of water, air and fire is 
an art. 

173. The preparation of boats, chariots and conveyances is 
an art. 

174. The preparation of threads and ropes is an art. 

175. The weaving of fabrics by various threads is an art. 

176. “The testing of gems as to whether they are good or bad as 
possessing marks of holes is an art. . ॥ 

177. The testing of gold and other metals is an art. 

178. The preparation of artificial gold and gems is an art. 

1 179. The making of ornaments with gold and other metals is an 
art, as well as enamelling of metals. 

180. The softening of leathers is an art. 2 6 

2 181. The flaying of skins from the bodies of the beasts is an art. 

182. Milking and churning constitute two arts. i 2 

183, The knowledge of sewing of covers (coats and shirts) is 
an art. $ 

184. Crossing waters by arms (swimming is an art.) 

185. The cleansing of domestic utensils in an art. 

186. Cleaning of clothes and shaving are two arts. 

187. The extraction of oil from seeds and flesh (fats) is an art. 

188. The drawing of ploughs and the climbing of trees are 
two arts. 

189. The knowledge of work in such a way as to please somebody 
is &n art. - 

3 190. The making of vessels with bamboo straws, etc, is an art. 

* 191. The making of glass vessels is an art. 

192. The pumping and withdrawing of water constitute an art. 

193. The preparation of tools and implements.from iron is an art. 

194. The preparation of saddles for horses, elephants, bulls and 
camels is an aat. 

5 195. The maintenance, and enterminment, and nursing of 
children constitute an art. 

196. The punishment of offenders e. g., whipping, is an art. 

6 197. The writing of the characters of various languages is an art. 

198. The making and preservation of the betels constitute an art. 

199-200. Speed in taking, but delay in giving—these are the two 
features of all arts. (?) - 
201. The sixty-four arts have thus been enumerated in brief. 


1 Two arts are mentioned in this line. Enamelling was practised as 
an art, it appears. 
2 Leather Industry is mentioned in its two prccesses—(l) The 
laying of the skin, (2) The softening of the hide (tanning.) 
3 Cane-work is called—basket-making, etc. 33 à 
* Glass is mentioned here as also in other places in Sukraniti. 
5 Nursing was learnt a nd practised as an art it seems. At any 
rate the midwives must have been trained in this art. > M 
6 The knowledge and practice of the various alphabets of differeat 
peoples were respected as an independeat branch of learning. And it 
is implied that there were men who equipped themselves specially with 
this art. ‘i= E AC S c 


we 
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1202. One should do work with the help of the various Kalas 


meutioned. 


1 The enumeration of the 64 काला gives a picture of the industrial 
and economic condition of the age described in Sukraniti, as that of 
the qa gives a picture of the intellectual and literary condition. And 
the two pictures together constitute a graphic aocount of the actual 
social lile of the people of Indie who lived in those times. 

After going through this one can hardly believe that the Hindus 
were 8 raco of abstract metáphysicians who were negligent of the 
actual needs of the society and cultivoted tho art of preparing for the 
next life only. One would rather think that they know how to enjoy life 
and supply its necessaries, comforts and decencies. Economically 
speaking, they were as self-sufficient as any people could possibly be, 
and made their material and 8805181 life es comfortable and happy 
as possible. And intellectually speaking, they were competent enough 
to investigate not only the highest truths of-the universe—the eternal 
problems of existence, but also to study and discuss all those branches 

of learning which had for their aim the practical furtherance of social 
end—the amelioration of human life. ; 

The more one studies the social, econemic, political and other secu- 
lar facts of the civilisation of the Hindus the more one is impressed witk 
the fact that their institutions—industrial, educational and administ- 
rative—were adeqnate for all the ends of human existence ; and if they 
differ from anything ofthekind in modern times or in other countries it 
is because of the adaptation tothe circumstances end conditions of time 
and place which is the fundamental cause of all varieties and diver- 
gences in the universe. And those who advocate the doctrine of 
relativity of institutions cannot think of the Hindus as an economically 
‘inefficient or politically incompetent race or as one who has no indust- 
rial or political aptitudes. The fact rather'is, in all these aspects of 
secular civilisation, they represent a distinct type which is not neces- 
sarily low, medisval or primitive simply because it does not resemble 
the types that are predominant to day. 

THE SIXTY-FOUR KALAS 
A.—Twenty-three,arts derived from the Vedas through tho 4 Upavedas. 
; 1. Gándharva—(1) Dancing, (2) Playing on, musical instruments, 
(3) Decorations, (4) Antics, (5) Laying out beds, 
etc., (6) Jugglery, magic, etc., (7) sexual inter- 
course. 
BO Ayurveda—(1) Preparation of alcohol, (2) Surgical opara- 
tions (8) Cooking, (+) Gardening, (5) Metallurgy, 
(6) Confectionery, (7) Pharmacy, (8) Analysis 
: and Synthesis of metals, (9) Alloya, (10) Salts. 
III. Dhanurveda—(1) Taking up of stands for the employment of 
arms, (2) Duelling, (3) Marking of aim, (4) Battle 
७ arrays, (5) Employment of horses, chariots, etc. 

IV. Tantra (?)—Sitting in meditative postures. 

B. Other काला--41. : 

(1) Driving horses and elephants, (2) Teaching horses and eleph- 
ants, (3) Polishing earthen vessels (4). Polishing wooden vessels (5) 
Polishing stone vossels, (6) Polishing metal vessels, (7) Drawing, (8) 
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1-2. The Brahmachári, the Householder, the Vánaprast!ha and 
the Yati—these are the four compulsory stages of every Brühmana. 

', उ. Of the others who follow the acivities of the Ksatriya, Vaidya, 
and Südra—all except the last. 

1-5. The Brahmachári is the disciple who waits learning, the . 
Householder is for maintaining all men, the Vanaprastha or the man 
who has retired to forests is for restraining (the passions and activi- 
ties), and the Sannyás? attempts the attainment of salvation. 

The castes and stages which exist otherwise should be punished. 

- 7-8. If disregarded by the king and unrestrained by his punish- 
ments, the high families bécome bad, the low ones become elevated 

9-10. "The female Südra should never practise the followi ng things; 
wit hout husbaud, recital of hymns, penances, pilgrimages, foreign 
travel observance of mantras and worship of gods. 

11. Women have no separate right to the use of the means for 
the realisation of the three-fold end, ¢.g., virtue, wealth, and desires, 

12-13. She should get up before her husband and purify her 
body, then raise the beddings and cleanso the house by sweeping and 
washing, 

3 [4-15. Should then come to the yard, covered with grass, 
«leanse the vessels used iu sacrifices by hot water, , 

lë Then should keep them at the proper place., j 

17. She should make the vessels empty aud fill them (again with 
fresh water), १. 

18-19. Should wash the vessels of the kitchen on the outside, 
cleanse the hearth with earth (and other things) and place fire there 
with fuel. 


Building, (9) Watches, clocks, etc., (10) Dyeing (11) Mechanical opera- 
1101 59 putting down fire, otc., (12) Construction of ७०७३ and other 
conveyances, (13) Rope making, thread spinning, (14) Weaving, (15) 
‘Testing of gems, (16) Testing of metals, (17) Preparation of artificial 
gems and metals (18) Making of ornaments (19) Enamelliug, (20) 
Softening of leather, (21) Flaying of hides, (22) Milking, (23) Churn- 
‘ve (24) Tailoring, (25) Swimming, (26) Cleansing of domestic utensils, 
(27) Washing, (28) Shaving, (29 Extraction and preparation of oils 
from fats and seeds, (30) Ploughing, (31) Climbing, (32) Flattering or 
Entertaining, (33) Canework, (34) Glass-work, (35) Pumping, (36) work. 
in Iron Foundries, (37) Preparation of saddles, (38) Nursing EE. 
agement of babies, (39) Whipping criminals, (40) Writing in different 
alphabets, (41) Preparation of betels. 

‘ The first three stages are compulsory of allothers. : 

2 [he king should maintain the several classes in their prope: 
déraias aud punish them if they go astray. The Dorf teo of 
one’s own duties in life according to caste and stage should be rigidly 
enforced. e 

3 qqu— Grass. s 
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190. She should study the vessels to be used and the various 
articles of food. Having thus finished the work of the forenoon she 
should bow down to the father-in-law and mother-in-law. 


21-99. She should pnt on clothes, ornaments and jewels giver: 


by the father-in-law, mother-in-law, husband, parents and brothers, 
uncles and relatives. 


j } $ 23-25. The wife should be pure in mind, speech and action, abide 

l a by the instructions of her husband, and follow her like a pure 

$ | b friend in all his good activities, and servant i 

| shadow, and be ७ g Y J d servant in all 
| his commands, 


26-28 She should then cook the food, inform her husband, and 
then feed those who are to be fed by the food first given to the gods 
of the universe. 

29-30. Then her husband, and lastly herself, partake of the meals 
at the instance of her husband. She should then spend the remainder 
of the day time in studying the proper earnings and expenses (i.e., 
FN settle accounts). 


33 ee OS en 


| | 31-32. Then again in the evening as well as in the morning she 
should cleanse the house, cook the food, and feed the husband and 
the servants. 


33-34. She should take her food not immoderately, finish the 
lg |! sundry domestic duties, then spread a good bed and serve the 
| | husband. 

35-36. She should lio down ७१) that bed after the husband is asleep 
with her mind fixed on him, not naked, not excited, without passions 
and by restraining senses. 


- 37-88. She should not talk aloud or harsh, not call frequently (7) 
and not speak unpleasant things. Should not quarrel with anybody, 


— 
cA— “९”: . 


and shonld not talk nonsense. 


89 She should not be extravagant, nor act at variance with 
virtues and interests. 


40-42. The good wife should give up words that indicate 
senselessness, lunacy, anger, and envy, and the contemptible vices of 
meanness, jeslousy,excessive attachment to things of this world, vanity 

_ and boastfulness, atheism, adventurousness, thieving and pride. 


4 अं 43-44. Thus behaving with the husband as with a great god she 
mm iy gets fame in this world and heaven (2) in the next. 


| 45. The daily duties of women have been mentioned above. The © 
i occasional functions are being narrated now. 
LJ 


j 46-49. She should give up all these things when she sees rajas 
1 i.e. when she is menstruated. She should live bashfully in an inner 
१ i ! In this routine of duties and daily work one notices the virtues 
४ of a civilisation based mainly on domestic life and the rights aid 
ni merits of persons not as citizens but as members of a family. Before 
the woman goes to pay respects to the superiors she must finish all 
the drudge work. So she must rise very early. Here is a very graphic 
account of the ordinary social (and material) life of the Hindus. 
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apartment unseen by anybody. She should have only one piece of 
cloth devoid of bath and ornaments, hence look thin and humble, and 
sleep on the ground without passions, and thus spend three days. 


50-52. She should take her bath at the expiration of three nights 
with the clothes. She becomes pure after seeing her husband’s face. 
After haying thus purified herself she should work as before. 


53. This is the duty of women of the twice-born castes and this is 
desired of others also. 


54. The women should be assistants in the functions of the males, 
viz., agriculture, shopkeeping, etc. 


55-56. The woman should practiso music, gentle manners, etc, 
according as the husband is master of these and perform the winning 
arts, etc., with regard to him. 


57-59. When the husband is dead, the chaste woman should 
accompany him or observe the vow, should not like to go to other's 
houses, and should always maintain brahmacharyya or control of pass- 
ions, should give up the daily ornamentation of self. 


59-61. When the husband is gone abroad, the wife should be 
devoted to the adoration of the gods, wish well of the husband, put on 
things that iudieate good, and only a few ornaments. 


62-63. There is no lord like the husband, there is no happiness like 
the husband. The husband is the real’ protector of women—unot all 
ihe wealth. ; 


'64-65. The father gives measured things, the brother aud son 


also give ouly limited things. Who does not worship the husband who 
is the giver uf infinite (blessings ) ? 


+ 06-08 he Sidra is the fourth caste and hence as belonging to a 
caste has cert»iu duties—except the mantras of the Vedas, Swadha, 
Swaha, Vagat etc , but ouly those activ.s which require namas as the 


sigi of adoration, viz , the mantras given in the Purinas. 


3 6८70. People should precise their dutise like Bráhmanas if bora 
of women married with Bráhmanas, Kgatriyas if born of women married 


1 Up to 64, the duties and functions of the twice-born have. been 
mentioned. 

२ In any religious service, the S&dra cannot pronounce the mantras, 
स्वधा, स्षाहा, TIT given in the Vedas. He has right to pronounce only — 
aag the Mantra mentioned in the Purápag. Thus he has right only to 
the study of the Puránas. : 

स्वघा, स्वाहा, qwr— exclamations used on presenting an oblation to 
the manes. X s 

3 Sidra woman may be married to Biáhmanas, Kgatriya and Vaiáya 
and would give rise to Br&hmana. Kgatriya and VaiSya offsprings, 
respectively. It is the character of the husband that establishes the 
oharacte fo the issue tt a marriage. 
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with Ksatriyas and like Vaigyas if born of women married with 
Vai$yas. 


il. But people born of VaiSya women by K3wrivas and Brah- 
manas should be treated as Sádras, also mon born of Sidra women (?). 

72 The man who is born of a lower uio aid higher fem lo is 
know । as the worst of Südras. 


73. The Sadtrathama or the worst of Sálras should always prac- 
tise his duties &ecordiug to nàma mantra (i e., D repeating the nams 
of gol oily) in a manner inferior t£» that of the Sadra. 


74-75. The Yavanas have all the four castos|mixed together. They 
recognise authority other than that of the Velas and live is the north 
and west. 


78. heir Sdstras have been framed for their welfare by their own 
masters. 


! 77. But therules that are followed for ordinary purposes are 
the same in the two cases. 


78 79. Inferiority and superiority depend sometimes on the quali- 
ties of the seed, sometimes on the character of tho field. But excell- 
ence is due tv both. 


2 80-81. Viswamitra, Vusigtha, Matanga and Narada wid others 
became elevated by special penauces not by birth. 


82.83. Every caste should practise the duties that have been 
mentioned as belonging to it aud that have been practised by ances- 
tors, and shonld otherwise be punished by kings. 


84. The king should differentiate the castes and stages by sepa- 
rate marks of distinction. 


85-87. The king should always keep in his kingdom the tools and 
implements of the metal workers after inspecting them ; and maintain 
artists and artisans according to need, aud employ additional workers 
in agriculture or menial service. 


.. 88. The goldsmiths are the fathers of thieves. 
3 89-90. He should build the Ganja house (a tavern ) outside the 


Li 


! The home and characteristics of the qqws are described here. It 
is mentioned that however much they might differ from those who 
follow the system of castes and stages in matters of आचाय्यँ, शास्त्र, and 
प्रमाण, i.c., sages, moral codes and authority, they are at one with them 
in rules of ordinary business-morality, ब्यवहारनीति aud the standards of 
daily life. i - 

- ? This is an instance of the क्षेत्र ०० field being good, not the seed 
or birth. . Ri i i 


pne "उ Liquor-houses and other houses. for indulgence in intoxicatiou 
: id be kept at a distance from the village. 
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village and there keep the drankards. And should never allow drink- ! 


ing of liquor in his kingdom in the daytime. 


91-93. The king should have the domestic plants planted in vill- 
ages and the wild trees in the forests—the good ones at a distance of 
twenty cubits from one another, the middling at a distance 0 ffifteen 
cubits and the ordinary ones ata distance of ten cubits and the 
youngest at a distance of five cubits. 


1 94. He should nourish them by stools of goats, sheep and cows, 
water as well as meat. - à 


95-102. The uduvarnra (Ficus glomerata) ; agwattha (the holy fig 
tree), vata (banyan), chincha (tamarind), chandan (sandal), gambhala 
(lime), kadamba (Nauclea Cadamba), asoka (Jonesia asoka), vakula 
(Mimusops Elengi), vilwa (bael), amrita, kapitthaka (wood apple), 
rájadan (Mimusops thexandra,) dmra (mango), punndga (Calophyllum 
inophyllum) ; tude (Mulberry) ; champaka (Michelia champak) ; ntpa (a 
species of Agoka) ; koka (a wild date tree) ; amra (Spondias mangifera), 
sarala (pine), dárima (pomegranate), aksota (walnut), ४2९7८४८10८ (Dal- 
bergia sisoo), vadara (jujube), nimba (Neem) jambira (lime), ksirika, 
kharjura (date), devakaraja (Pongamia glabra), phálgu (opposite leaved 
fig tree), T'àpiuchha (tamila), bhala (Semecarpus anacardiam), kudvdla 
(ebony), lavali (Phyllanthus distichas), dhdtri (woodfordia floribunda), 
kramuka (betelnut), mátulungaka (citron), lakucha (Artocarpus lakoo- 
cha), narikela (cocoanut), rambhá (plantains)—these are the trees whieh 
bear good fruits. 


103. He should plaut those trees which bear good flowera very 
near the village. 


104. One should lay out ७ fair garden ४० the left of. the dwelling 
house. 


2 105-106. The trees are to be watered in the morning and even- 
ingin summer,every alternate day in winter, in the fifth part of the 
day (i.e., after-noon) in spring, never in the rainy season. | 


107-108. lf trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold 
water after being cooked together with Kulutha, Maga (seeds), Mudga 
(pulse), Yava (barley) and Tila (oil seed) would lead to the growth of 
flowers and fruits. A 


109. Growth of trees can be helped by the applieation of water 
with which fishes are washed aud cleansed. र 


a 


1 Ordures and dungs have always been recognised as good 


manures. 


2 In these lines we ^et some of the ugri-flori-horti-cultural ideas 
o 5 "t + 


prevalcut in ihose t.. es. 
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110-112. The powder of the dungs of goats and sheep, the powder 
of Ydva (barley), Tila (seeds), beef as well as water should be kept 
together (undisturbed) for seven nights. The application of this water 
leads very much to the growth in flowers and fruits of all trees. 


113-114. Those tiees which bear thorns, e.g., the Khadira (catechu), 
etc., are knowu as wild and should be planted in forests. 


115-122. Khadira (catechu), asmanta (oxalis), sdka (Teak), agni- 
matha (Premna spinosa), syaundka (Bignonia Indica), vabbula (Acacia), 
tamála, (Cinnamomum tamála), sála (Shorea robusta), kataja (Hollarr- 
hens antidysenterica), dhava (Anogeissus latifolia), arjuna (Terminalia 
arjuna), paldsa (Butea frondosa), gaptaparna (Alstonia scholaris) éami 
(Acacia spigera), tunna (Cedrala toona), devaddru (Pinus longifolia), 
vikenkata (Flacourtia sapida), karamanda (Carissa Carandas), ingudi 
(Balanites Roxburghii), bharja (Betula bhojapatra), visamusthi, 
(Strychnos nuxyomica), kariraka (Capparis aphylla), sallali (Boswellia 
serrata), kdémari (Gmelina arborea), pdtha (Stephania hernandifolia), 
tinduka (Diospyros Embryoptoris), vijadsraka (namo of a tree not ide: - 
tified), haritaki Terminalia Chebula), bhallata (Semecarpus anacar- 
dium), sampáka (name of a tree not identified), arka (Calotropis 
gigantea), puskara (tree not identified), arimeda (Acacia Farnesiaua) 
pitadru (a kind of pine tree), salmali (Bombax malabaricum), vibhitake 
(Terminalia bellerica), naravela (8 plant not identified), 


madhulka 
(Bassia latifolia) and other large tress. 


123-124. Expansive trees, shrubs, and creepers are to be carefully 
planted in village if domestic, in forests if wild. 


125-129. Wells, canals, tanks and ponds should be made accessi- 
ble, (by staircases, &o.) should have width twice or thrice tlie depth 
and footpaths round them. There should be many of these so that 
there may be plenty of water in the kingdom. Bridges should be 


` constructed over rivers. There should also be boats and water convey- 
ances for crossing the rivers. 


130-181. The temples of the gods who are worshipped by.a caste 
and houses of the preceptors who are the teachers of its arts and 
sciences should be situated in the front of the houses belonging to it. 


132-133. The king shonld build temples for  Visnu, Sankara, 
Ganeáa, Sun and Párvatt in the squares or the centre of the village. 


134-137. (The temples are) to be of the Meru or some other of the 
sixteen types ; to be beautiful, round, square or of some other mechani- 
cal form ; to have mandapas or halls, walls, gopuras or central gates ; 
to have height twice or thrice the width, to have good images insides 
made according to the prescribed rules, to have water at the foot and 
to be well pointed or docorated. : 
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1 138-139. & Meru temp Meru temple is that which has one thousand domes, 


has one hundred and twenty-five stories, is one thousand cubits wide 


Vijaya, the sixteenth, 
145-146. The mandapa or hall of each temple is to be adapted to 
each and one-fourth less than the temple in height. The images should 


be placed or set up there with the hymis appropriate to the gods that 
have been embodied. à 


2 147-151. The characteristic of au image is its power of helping 


NN 


1 The मेरू temple described as having: 


(i) 1,000 domes. (i) 125 stories. 
(iii) 1,000 eubits height. d (v) 1,000 cubits width. 
The are is the temple haviag :— 

(i) 875 domes. (i) 110 stories. 
(iii) 875 cubits height. (iv) 875 cubits width. 


Thus one gets the following table :— 
Height Width. 


Type Domes Stories. in in 

cubits. cubits. 
1 मेङ - .. 1,000 125 1,000 1,000 
2. erui... म्या 110 875 875 
३ meat . बन 766 96 766 766 
4 दूयुमणि ०ळ CZ) 84 670 670 
5 we .. 586 74 586 586 
6 METI ००८ 518 65 513 513 
7 परियात्र ... ALON B ८ 449 449 
8 nai --. 22993 50 393 393 
9 UJT ... coc 344 44 344 344 
10 पदूमकेश ... नग्न 5801 36 801 301 
11 पुष्पहास ... oco 263 82 263 263 
12 SR . 230 28 230 230 
13 स्वस्तिक ... slew 201 25 201 201 
14 महापदूम ... coo 1120) . 22 176 176. 
15 पदूमकूट ... E? 19 154 154 
16 विजय ... ee 135 17 135 ^ 185 


2 Worishp of images is here mentioned as only a means to an end. . 
The image is the concrete embodiment of che divinity and helps the 
mind to fix itself on it by meditation. px Ae 
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forward contem yee and yoga. The human maker of images should 
therefore be meditative. Besides there is no other way of knowing the 
character of an image—ever direct observation (३ of no use). Images 
are made of sand, pastes, paints, enamels, earth, woods, stones and 
metals and are strong in succession. 


1 152-153. The imag image constructed fuil according to the prescribed 
limbs is beautiful and yields virtue, otherwise takes away wealth and 
life and daily increases grief. 


2 154-157. The images of god yield happiness to men, and lead to 
heaven but those of meu lead away from heaven and yield grief. That 
image is beautiful which is neither above nor below the fixed propor- 
tion. But the images of gods, even if deformed, are for the good of men. 


3158. But the images of men, even if well formed, are never fo: 
human good. 


159 Images are of three kinds—Sattwika, rájasika, and tamasika. 
4 160. The images of Visnu and other gods are to be worshi pped 
Y the 8६६७४४७, ráj&sika or tdmasika form according to needs and 


circumstances. 


5 161-162. The sdttwika image is that which has yogamwudrà or the 
osture of meditation straight back, hands giving blessings uud 
ourage and has the gods represented as worshipping it. 


168-164. The rájsika image is that which sits on some véhana o: 
E is adorned with numerous ornaments, and has hands 
equipped with-arms and weapons as well as offering courage and bless- 
ings (to the devotees). 


165-166. The £ámasika image is that which is a killer of demons 
by arms and weapons, which has a ferocious and vehemeut look and 
is eager for warfare. > 


! The image must be rightly made according to the proportions 
of its limbs. The jsanction that compels artists to be very careful is, 
as usual, of a religious nature. ‘The artist must not buugle with the 
work entrusted to him. नद 

? Here are some very serious injunctions against the construction 
of human images. Human beings must not be painted or sculptured. 

? Images of gods, even deformed, are allowable but not those of 
human beings even though well proportioned. 


4 Each of the gods may be worshipped in the three forms. Each 
form is to be selected according to the purposes of the worshipper. 
The forms are being described below. ७ 

5 Characteristics of सात्विक image :— 

` (1) awtggi—The eye fixed upon the tip of the nose as in 
meditation. : 

(2) eea—Straight posture, unbending. * 

(3) षराभपकर-- 9103 displayed as giving blessings and courage 
to the worshippers. 

- — (Ayrizg— L'he gods must be worshipping the image. 


E 
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167-168. The hymns of Vignu and other gods are being described 
17. brief, measurements of the images and their limbs in detail. 

16) An angula is one-fourth of a susti (the closed fist of + 
band). 

170. The length of a tala is twelve angulas 


171-172. The image of dwarf is to be seven tdlas in height, that of 
men eight tdlas, that of gods nine tdlas, that of Rdksasas ten tdlas 
173-174. The height of images varies from seven tdlas (mentioned 
above) according to the customs of localities. But images of females 
and dwarfs are always seven tdlas. 
175-176 Nara Narayana, Rama, Nrisimha, Vana, Vali, Indra. 
Bhargava (Paragurdma) and Arjuna are of ten tdlas. 
177-178. Chandi, Bhairava, Vetála, Narasimha, Vardha, Hayasir$a 
and others who are of a vehement type are to be twelve tdlas. 
179. The images of Piéichas and Asuras are to be always sixteen 
tdlas in height 
18-182. Hiranyakagipo, Vritra, Hiranyaksa, Ravana, Kumbha- 
karna, Namuchi, Niéumbha, áumbha, Mahisásura, Raktavija—these are 
to be sixteen tdlas in height 
1183. The bdlas are to be five tülas, and the kumdras, six tdlas 


184-185. Images are of ten £álas, in Satyayuga, of nine tdlas in 
Tretd, eight tdlas in Dwápara, and seven tdlas in Kali 


1 qafq—Boy under five years of age. कुमार—an infant. ‘The terms 
are however used as synonyms 


२ अङ्गुल,= ‡ Bf 
12 अङ्गुल, = । ताल 
The follo ving are the measurements in ८0165 described in the above 
lines :— 


A. Ordinary. ३ 
(1) वामन 099 wee Do .. 7 Lalas. 
(2) । मानुष ठते ~ ex occ oc fe » 
(3) देब - PW ES woe ~ 
(4) राक्षस. 0000 à ^56 ee ou. wis el), d 
(5) «ft coc e.. see uw A 
(6) कुमार --- occ oes को D E 
3 000)  .. न जा 
a FF. Los Bo eyed P 
(1) -नर नारायण 005 coc coc 10 ११ 
' 050 Goo ce 110 
S) RUNS EE According to the ages. — — > 
(1) QUOI Doo acs ee «- 10 » 
(2).- त्रेता R 9०० Pi ००० 9 yu 
(8) द्वापर ee exc P ००० eee 8 E (n 
1 (4) wit RR Se t.. sa TÅ ६ =” 
22 ; s 
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186-187. If the image be nine tdlas, the mouth must be one tala, 1 
ihe forehead four angulas, the nose likewise 1 
^ 


188-189. The space from the tip of the nose to the end of the hanu 
(jaw) is to be four angulas. The throat is to be four angulas. The * 
space from throat to heart is to be one /ála p 


190-1 11. Thence downward to the navel the space is beantiful if $ 
one tala. From the navel downwards to the genital organ thore should 
be one tdl a. 

192-198. The two things are t» be two (alas oach, tho knees t» he 
four anjulas each. Tho two logs are to ba made equal to the thighs 
The bottom of the ankle is to be four angulas जु 

1 194. The vertical measurements of an image of nine ///०७ are 
thus given by the sages 

195. The image of seven, eight or ten tdlas should be divided 
‘according to the above proportion. 
y 3 197. The two hands are to be four ¿âlas each up to the ends of 

the fingers 

198. From the neek to the elbow the space is good if twenty 

| angulas 
~ 3 199. Fromthe armpit to the elbow the distance is thirteen 
angulas 
3 200. The kara or arm up to the end of the middle finger is twenty- 
eight angulas 
201 The palm is seven angulas the middle finger is five angulas 
The measurements of the image of 9 tdlas described above are 
given below :— 
सुख 55 ०00 ५० -. 1 Tala 
ललाट ००० ००० se 4 Angulas. > 
Se नासा - 500 — m co 
नासाइनु code cob e 4 5 
प्रीवा aes >“ eve vee 4 Angulas. 


1 tala. 


2 tálas. 


जानुः : GO > Qus oO + 4 angulas. 
: Mm -- vec G^ >. COP Ten +» 2 tdlas. 
- १७  मुल्फ — _ ५०. > °= we 4 angulas. 


1 d rr ——— 


, Total ६७ 108 atgulas or 9 tdalas 
ou 280: his is to be the measure of the hands in the case of the 


yi, tt ase = 


So.the distance from the armpit to 
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202.203. The thumb is to be three angulas and a half, should come 
up to the first joint of the forefinger and should have two joints. The 
other fingers are each to have three joints. 

204. The andmé or ring-finger and the (arjjani or forefinger are 
to be less by half an angula or a full angula (than the middle ). 

205. ‘The little finger is less;than the ring-finger by one angula. 

200-207. The feet are to be fourteen angulas each, the great toe is 
two anyulag or two angulas and a half. The pradeéini or that toe ofthe 
foot by which something is pointed out is of that size. 


203 The pradegini may be two angulas, the others are one angula 
&nd & half each. 


1 209. The hands and legs must have veins suppressed and the 
ankles must be hidden. 

+ 210.212. Those limbs are beautiful which are neither more nor 
less in measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts. 
And those which are to please all must not be either too thin or thick. 

213. It is one in a lakh that is produced beautiful in all limbs. 

214. That which is beautiful accoraing to the measurements laid 
down in the Sástras is really beautiful, not any other. 


215. That which is not according to the measurements laid down 
iu the Sàstras is not beautiful, say the wise. 


३ 216. That which satisfies the heart of certain individuals is 
beautiful to those individuals only. 


! The hands and legs must not be disfigured by prominent veins 
aud arteries. The ankies also must not be protuberant or prominent. 


2 Measurements of other limbs of the image of nine tdlas :— 5 


(1) mg 


coo occ e. 4 tdlas 
स्कन्ध to कपर त ; Boo -. 20 ahngulas. 
Su ० कपर ... be << TS 
«x coe 55d 5o P3 ow 
(2) करतल ase ix EN 7 ahgulas. 
(3) मध्यम wee ००० oes ००० छै 120» 
(4) asift m = he eet PIS 3! 
(5) Beas ees Goc 555 "ED: m 
(6) अनामा ठे E. Li Ee. r 
(7) कनिष्ठ ts = A Ist नु 
(8) पाइ ००० 06९ sco aco १८) ४३ 
(9) wer ves coo zco ००० 202:29 ,, 
(10) प्रदेशिमी ; ae ae I e. Bor Qe, 
(11) Other fingers of thezfoot: । aS: BONS 015 


3 Individuals may!;bel satisfied with- certain ie according to 

their idiosyncrasies and peculiar tastes and predilecticn. eius 
Savin described the proportion of the erect posture मान Sukrà- 
charyya is going to describdthe horizontal measurements of each limb. 
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ILLAE 
217. The foreliead is to be eight azgulas, the two eyebrows are to 
be likewise. 
218. The eyeborws are to be half azgulas in width and must be 
bow-like in the middle. 


| 919. The two eyes are to be three azgulas in length and two 
angulas in width 


220. The pupil ia to be one-third of the eye aud black in colour. 


221. The space between the two eyebrows is twoangulas. The 
origin of the nose is one angula. 


222. The tip of the nose is to be one angula. And the nostrils 
together to be two angulas 


2223. The nose may be of two kinds—having the shape of bird’s 
mouth (aquline cr curved) or like the flower (straight). 


224. The two nostriala are to be beautiful like the w«ispápa 
legumé. 
225. The ears equal to the eyebrows four azgulas long. 


226. The fleshy portion of the ears is to be three aùgulas and a 
half thick. 


227. The nose-bone is to be half an aZzgula (wide and broad) 
smooth, and high by one aud a half angula 


228. From the end of the neck to the end of the throat the space 
is eight angul as 


229. The space between the two hands isto be two fdlas. The 
space between the nipples is to be one-£ála. 


230. The space between the two ears is to be sixteen angulas. 


231. Thé space betweent the ear and the jaw is always eight 
angulas. 


232. The space between the nose and the ear is like-wise. The 
space between the ear and the eye ia half that, 7. e.,- four angulas 


233. The mouth is one-third of a fala, the lips are to be half an 
angula each 


234-235. The circumference of the head is thirty-two angulas. Its 
width is ten angulas, length twelve angulas E 


286. The circumference of the throat is twenty-two angulas. 
237. The circumference of the breast is fifty-four angulas. 


‘ araa—Length 
ns geqdq—Havingthe shape of the fraga which is very straight 
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238. The circumference of the heart is one angula less than four 

tdlas (४. e., forty-seven angulas ) १ र 
239. The space between the nipple and the back (or the thickness 

of the breast ) is twelve angulas. 2 

240. The circumference of the waist is two angulas in addition to 
three tdlas and a half (i. e., forty-four angulas). 

241. The height of the hip is to be four angulas and the width six 
angulas. 

242. At the back the posterior of females is one angulas greater. 


243. The circumference of the forepart of the hand is sixteen 
angulas that of the origin of the hand is eighteen angulas. 


! 244. The circumference of the origin of the arm is fourteen 
angulas, that of the forepart of the arm is ten angulas. 

245. The width of the palms of the hand and plantar surfaces of 
the feet is five angulas. 

246-247. The circumference of the origin of the thigh is thirty- 
two angulas, that of the end or forepart of the thigh is nineteen 
angulas. > 

248. The circumference of the orgin of the legs is sixteen angulas, 
that of the end of the legs is twelve angulas. 

249-251. The circumference of the root of the middle finger is 


four angulas, that of the roots of the forefinger and ring-finger is'three 
angulas and a half each, That of the little finger at the root is three 


angulas. हु 
252. The circumference of the end or forepart (of each finger) is 
a quarter less than that of the root. 

253: The circumference of the thumb of hand is four angulas, that 
of the thumb of the leg is five angulas. 

254. The circumference of the other fingers of the feet is three 
angulas. i 

255. The circular ring of the breast is an angula and a half, that 
of the nivel one angula. 38 

256. One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited 
to each. i x 

257-258. 070 should not construct any image that has eyes direct- 
ed upwards, downwards or c'osed, nor should design one that has 
vehement eyes, but eyes bespeaking satisfaction. i TRI 


So CJ 


7 


1 So the whole hand is to be c»nical—the origin 18 angulas in width 
and the end 10 angulas. E smp pfe 
| es ig 
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1 259. The seat or stand on which the image is to be placed is to 
be one-third or one-half of itself. 
260. 


The doors of the room are to be twice, thrice or four times 
the image. 


261. The floor of the temple is to be one, two, three or four cubits 
high. 


262. The height of the wall from the floor is to be ten cubits 
greater than the height of the floor. 


263. The height of the place is to be double that of the doors. 


264. The dome is to he equal to, twice or thrice, the height of the 
whole building. 


255-266. The building should be constructed with stories up to 
one hundred and twenty-fifth and with eight corners like a lotus. 
267. 


The building must be a chatussdla and have halls all 
round it. 


268. That with one thousand pillars is good, others are middling 
or inferior. 


209-270. If there is to be a dome over the palace or the hall pillars 
need not be constructed, the walls are sufficient. 


. _ 271-272. The space inside the palace (temple) around the image or 
in front of it is to be six or eight times that (image). 


278. The vehicle is to be equal to, one and a half time or twice 
the image. 


- 274. Where the forms of 


gods are not mentioned they are to have | 
four hands. j : | 
. 2276-278. Where there is no mention of weapons, the lower hands 3 


are to indicate courage and blessings, and the upper hands should 


1 All these regulations have been framed according to the stan- 
dard of gsthetic perfection prevelent in those times. Even a supor- 
ficial study of these canons of Hindu art is sufficient to convince 
people of their love of exactness, accuracy and mathematical rigidity 
in the mauagement of secular affairs. Connoisseurs of art wonld do 
well to take note of these rules laid down by Sukracharyya. 


2 wy, wm—For Vignu. - 
पाश—For Varuna. 
_ म्राला 707 Sun. 
waeqa—For Siva. 
'मातुलअर-7 0०7 Laksmí. 
बीया, qers—For Saraswati. F 
_ हढढुक 707 Ganeáa. 
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ig 
have sakha (conch), chakra (wheel), ankusaj(hook),paéa ( noose) damaru 
(horn), Sala (trident), kamala (lotus), kalasa (pitcher), sru (vessel used 
in sacrifice), ladduka (sweet balls), matulungaka (fruit), vina (lyre), mala 
(garland). or book. à d 


279. Where there is a multiplicity of mouths or heads these should 
be set up in a row. 


280. Each should have its own throat, crown, eyes and ears. 


1 281-3. Where is a multiplicity of hands, the necks need not be 
separated. The portion above elbows should be sleuder ; flat nose T 
should be [represeuted] massive. Shoulders should be in deportment 


as trunks. 
284. The mouths of Brahma are to be placed iu four direction (४.८., 
not in 8 TOW). 


285-286. Hayagrive, Varàha, Nrisiurha, Gane$a are to be lika men 
except in mouths, and Nrisimha except in nails. 


287-288. The images of the worshipped gods are to be made 
according to the above marks whether sitting ou the vehicles or on 


their seats. 

289-291. ‘Che images should always be without beards and eyelids 
and of sixteen years of age, have beautiful ornaments and cloths and 
be painted with brightest coloars, covered up to the feet by clothes 
and adorned with ornaments. 


2 292-293. The images are uot to be constructed with limbs less 
or greater than the fixed proportion. That with less limbs injures the 
householder, and that with more, the artist. f 


3 294-295. ‘The too thin image causes perpetual famines and the 
too thick one causes constant diseases. lhat with hidden joints, bones 
and veins ever increases happiness. > - 

295. The sáttvika form of Vignu's image is to have haids With 
blessings, courage, conch and lotus. 


29.. The sättvika form of Soma’s image is to have hands with, 
deer, musical instrument, courage and blessings. r | 


Jh 
११०३ 


eed 


1 All the hands must issue from the same neck. - 


stricter than what is given here. =“ जड उ अडू 
EN ० "3 T1302 rae ak t ` " T 
3 he last two lines provide the religious or spiritual sanction to 
the rules of art. Here we get the social ‘and economic. "^ — 5 


mo» 
ex ESE 


2 The sanction for the observance of the canons of art cannot be 


s 
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-. 298. The sdttvika form of the image of the gold whose mouth is 
like that of the elephant is to have hands with blessings, courage, lotus 
and ladduka (sweet balls.) 


299. The sdttvika form of the Sun's Image is to have hands with 
lotus, garland, courage and blessings. 


300. The sdttvika form of Sri (Laksmi) image is to have hands 
with Vind, Lunga (fruit), courage and blessings. 


1 301-302. The images of Visnu and other gods may have six 
separate forms through conch, wheel. mace, padma and other weapons 


303-304. The differences can be distinguished by noticing the 
upádhis (names) as well as union and separation of limbs. 


2 305-306. If there be an absence of ore or two marks in the 


images made by painting, or of sands, earth and pastes, there is no 
offence. 


3 807-308. So also defects of measurement are not to be noticed 
in the following images—those made of natural Vanalifigas (stones of 


the Nerbudda Valley) of Chandrakántas or of gems found in the 
Gandaka river. 


.* 809. One should consider the defects of proportion in the images. 
of stones and metals only. 


810-811.. The artist should construct images with white, yellow, 


red, and black stoues according to the ages and with others according 
to one's option. 


5 312-313. The white colour is of sdtivika type, the yellow and red 


of the rájasika, támasika type is of black colour—if the other marks 
described above are attendant. 


314. Images are to be of gold, silver, copper and bronze in the 
Satya, Trota; Dwápara and Kali yugas respectively. 


1 Every sdttvika form may have two types—one described in lines 
226-800, and the. other. with weapons in each hand in the place of 
courage and blessings. The rájasika and tdmasika form also have two 
types each. So each image may have six possible forms. 

~ 2 The temporary images need not be executed with particular care, 
it seems. 

3 Like the temporary images, these naturalstone images also are 
to be lenient]y examined. Um 

The rivers Nerbudda and Gandaka are mentioned as being sources 
of stones and gems used in the sculptor’s art. 

* Those which are to be durable and which require human skill for 
the execution require to be tested very minutely and must satisfy the 
eonditions'of good art as elaborated above. 

5 Having ‘described the stones to be used according to the Yugas, 
Sukréchsryys now fixes the metals for each. 
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315-316. Sankara’s image. is to be of white colour, Visnu's to be 
black that of the sun, Sakti (Parvati o1 Sankara’s wife) and Gane$a to 
be copper-coloured (red) 


317. The images may be of iron or lead according to one’s purposes 
—say the sages. 


318-319. For purposes of worship, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, the images should be constructed according to the marks fixed 
for palaces, &c., not others (without the proper marks) which are the 
destroyers of happiness 


1320 The marks of images are known from the relations between 
the adorer and the adored. 


2 321-323. Through the strength of the virtues of the worshipper 
who has his heart always fixed on God, the detects of images go for 
nothing in a mome:t. The particular vehicle ofa deity should be 
placed in front of the canopy before him. 


324-326. Garuda has two hands, beautiful eyes, bills and wings, 
human form, the mouth like bills, a crown, and a bracelet with a charm, 
has his palms closed (i: devotion), head bent low, and eyes fixed 
towards the lotus feet ot the adored. 


327. The birds that have become vericles of gods can assume auy 
forms they like. So also the lion, the bull and other animals. 

398. The vihana or vehicle should be placel in the hall before the 
I : 
1111917 


320.330. These arvo always to be made according to their names 
ind forms, well adorned and in meditative posture in the hall before 
the god 


331-334. The tiger has the form of a cat, yellow colour, black 
marks (stripes), huge physique and no manes. The lion has a thin 
waist, large eyebrows, big eyes, & young appearance, manes, grey 
colour and black marks 

bi ० 

335. Tho difference between the lion aud the tiger is only in manes 

and marks, not in appearance. 


36-339. GaneSe is to have an elephant’s face, man’s form, long. 
ears, big belly, thick but very short neck, thick hands, long trunk, left 


1 Phe character of the image may be known from the attitude of 
the worshipper and the purposes of his EK 


er meme weet 


Even if the image be ill executed the worshipper by his virtues 
and devotion can make up for the deficiencies. 


2 


E . 
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tooth (tusk) suppressed, his own vehicle, and the trank bent towards 
the left like a slightly curved rod 


340. The image is to be made with joints, bones and veins -hidden 
a). d according to the proper measurements 


341-342. The trunk is to be four tdlas and a half. The head is to 
be ten angulas, the eyebrows four angulas 


343. The nose is the upper lip. The end of the trunk is to have ® 
pugkara. 


344. The length of the ear is ten angulas and the width eight 
angulas. 


345. The space between the two ears is two angulas in addition t» 
one tala. 


346. The circumference of the head is thirty-six angulas. 


347. The circumference of the head round the eyes is also thirty- 
six angulas. 


348. The circumference round the bottom of the eyes at the origin 
of the trunks is two angulas in addition to two żâlas (twenty-six 
angulas). 


. 849. The circumference of the end of the trunk and of the puskara 
is ten angulas 


350. The length of the throat is three angulas, its circumforence is 
thirty angulas. ८ 


351. The circumference of the belly is four tdlas. 


352. The length of the belly should be made six or eight anjulas 
by the artists. 


353. The tusk is six angulas in length, the circumference of its 
origin is also that. 


354. The lower lip is six angulas. The puskara is to have a lotus. 


355-356. The circumference of the origin of the thigh 1s thirty-six 
angulas. That of the end of the thigh is twenty-three angulas 


357. The circumference of the origin of the legs is twenty angulas. 


358. The circumference of the origin of the hand is greater than 
that of the end by one or two angulas. 


359. The space between the eye and the ear is four angulas. 


360-36 The space betweon the ends of the eyes, contres of the 
eyes and the origins of the eyes is ten, seven and six angulas, ७0396 


‘ively. ‘This is the opinion of experts with regard to Gane$a's imag 


TR à द è = í l 2 - ur tx. n : 
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362. The height and thickness of the breasts of women is five 
anjqulas. 


363. The circumference of the waist of women is two angulas i 
addition to three tálas. 


364. The limbs of the female have all to be made up in seven édl-s. 
365. In the image of seven tdlas the face is to be twelve angulas. 


360. The height of balas (or infants) varies. 


307. 'l'he neck of the ४१४४ (very young child) : short and the bead 
thick. 


308. The head does not grow in the same proportion as the limbs 
below the neck. 


309. The whole body below the neck is to be four times and a half 
of the face. 


370-371. The body from below the neck to the $isud (genital organ) 
is to be twice the face From the sakthi (or thighs) to the end the 
space is two times the face. ‘I'he hands are two times and a half of the 
face. 


372. There is no ruie about the thickness but it should be made 
according as it looks beautiful. 


373. The child begins to grow daily and very fast after the fifth 
year. 


> 874. The feinale has all the parts of her body fully developed in 
her sixteenth year, the male in the twertieth. 


375. Then each deserves the full measurements of the seven-tdla- 
type- 


376. Somebody acquires beauty even in childhood, others in young 
or old age. 


377. The length of the throat below the face is three angulas. The 
heart is niue angulas. 


378. The belly and abdomen (vasti) each is eighteen angulas. 


379. The knees are to be three angulas each, the legs eighteen 
angulas each. - 2 


1 T'he limbs below &he.neck develop in size with years, not the 
head. Hence the head must be thick from the beginning. 


2. Here are the ideas about growth, development, puberty, &c., of 
human beings that prevailed in Sukra's times. 
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1 880. The space from the ankle to the end is to be three angulas 
in the image of seven tdlas. 


381. The throat is to be of angulas of the number of Vedas (four), 
the breast ten angulas. 


382. The helly is to be ten angulas, the abdomen ten angvlas. 
388 The thigh is to be twenty-one angnlas, the knees four anyulas. 


384. The legs to be twenty-one angulas. From the ankle to the 
end the space is four adgulas. 


2 385. "This is the proportion of limbs in an image of eight /dlas. 


386-387. ‘The face as well as the breast is thirteen an jwlay each. 
The belly as well as the abdomen is ten angulas each. 


888. The end from tne ankle as well as the throat is five wuyilas 
each. 


389 The thighs as well as the legs are twenty-six angulas each. 


) The measurements of the seven-tdla type :— 


(1) सुख... 550 = -. 12 angulas. 
- (2) प्रीवा coc Aen ०० oe y 
(3) gu a^ io x e. 
(4) उद्र cóc 400 ON) » 
(5) ufa occ OD 000 9 2 
(6) amà oes abe 95 5 
(7) जानु ०८6 coo 8 : 
(8) जङ्घा 2०० cor eoe ile » 
(9) TERIS: 000 563 coo ES 3j 
Total . see) 134 ती 


2 The meaeurements of the eight tala-type :— 
(1) ga ००० 300 .. 12 angulas. 
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1390. In an image of ten tdlas there should bea mani at the head, 
measuring oue angula. 

391. In an image of ten talus the hands are to be fifteen angulas. 

२ 392. In the images of less height (7. e., eight or seven tdlas) they 
are to bo less by two angulas in euch case. 


393. Grace should be given to eash image according to fitness. 
395. In the image of ten tdlas the foet are to be fifteen angulas. 
3 396-397 In the images of greater height the skilled artist should 


give one angula more to the face aad other limbs per total increase 
) one tdla. 

398 399. The images of Asuras, Pigichas and RAksasas are to have 
long thighs and legs, to bo ferveious, cruel and vehement or sometimes 
very lean and thin. 


1 Measurements of the ten tdld type :— 


d) 38 13 Angulas 
(2) ग्रीवा ss. aa T 
(0) हृदय 13; oe 
(4) उदर bs ec 418 r 
(5) बस्ति C ८ व IS 
(6) amà : yc = 0 
C) जानु ~. a e छै » 
(8) जङ्घा soc 00 ००° 26 + 
(9) mum 566 o ee 6 m 
(10) मणि ce ye 5 
Total ... 120 a 
2 Thus in the image of nine édlas, hands e. 13 Angulas. 
» Do m 8 7 ००० ००० 11 » 
22 2) 007 22 7 ” E20 2 9 » 


? This is expressed by the following table 
Eleven tdla-ty pe. 


Twelve édla-ty pe 


Thirteen tdla-ty pe 


(1) sa 14 15 16 

(2) m नत 6 7 8. 

(3) इदय ० 14 15 16 

&c. &c. &c. &c. E 

But the total heights in these cases do not amount to 1l édlas, 12 | 
tdlas, &c. 2 ii 

— lines, therefore, do nob give the measurements of the whole E 
image of 11, 12, or 13 tdlas, but only that of the पाद or foot. That 4 


is, the foot is to 


ned by | tala. 


be lengthened by one angula if the image be lengthe- 
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1400. In the images of less height the feet are to be less by one 
angula. 

2 401-2. In all measurements the middle finger is not to be less 
than five angulas or greater than six. 


403-4. The artist should always design the appearance of the 
young ; very rarely that of the infant, but nover that of the old. 


505-6. The king should always set up such gods in the kingdom, 
and should every year perform festivals in their honour. 


407. He should never keep in the templo images broken or made 
according to false measurements. 


3 408. He should also repair carefully the gods and temples. 


4 409-10. He should always worship the gods and see the enter- 
tainments in their honour but never apply his mind to self-enjoyment. 

5 411-12. The king should also celebrate the festivals that are 
observed by the people, and should enjoy happiness when they are 
happy and be aggrieved when they are in grief. 


1 The line 400 is to be taken with 1 395. They give the measure. 
ments of the feet of images of ten tdlas and less than ten (álas. 

L. 396 also gives the measurements of tho foot qi in the case of 
images of greater height, though the construction seems to point to 
not only the measurements of the foot but also other limbs of images of 
greater height. .. 

The idea is that if the image be shortened by one tdla, the 
foot wile shortened by one angula ; and if the image be lengthened 
by one ४८, the foot will be lengthened by one angula. 

2 For the images of seven, eight, nine, or any number of ¢dlas the 

. length of the middle finger is fixed between five and six angulas. 

3 The king should always be on the watch for the repair of old 
temples, palaces and images. 

4 Amusements and entertainments on the occasions of the festivals 
are consecrated to the gods—should not be regarded as means of self- 
enjoyment. A 

Here is the very spirit of Hindu Sociology which makes every thing 
human, an offering to tho gods and the whole life a perpetual consecra- 
tion to their service. 

5 The festivals are not all to be of a religious nature. The king 


also. ; 


should sympathise and take part in the folksongs and popular festivals. 


Aw 


ee i 
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THE KING’S FUNCTIONS. 


1]. The king should punish the wicked by administering justice. 
2. The subjects who are made to observe his orders are always under 
his authority. 


3. The wicked man is the destroyer of good, an enemy af the State 
and the propagator of vices. 


4. The furtherance of the good of the people and their protection 
are necessary. 


5. The destruction of enemies :neans the prevention of them from 
committing injuries. 


,0. The punishment of the wicked means the prevention of wicked 
action by them. 
. 7-8. Vyavahára or judicial proceeding is that which, by discri- 
minating the good from the evil, ministers to the virtues of both the 
people and the king and furthers their interests. 


9-11. The king should attentivel ylook after lawsuits (vyavahdáras) 
by freeing himself from anger and greed accoring to the dictates of 
Dharma Sástras,—in the company of the Chief Justice, Amdtya, Brah- 
mana and Priest. 


12-13. He should never singly try the cases of two parties or hear 
their statement. Neither the wise king nor the councillors are ever to 
(try in secret.) 
14-15. The causes of partiality and imputation are five in num- 
ber :—passiou, cupidity, fear, malice and secret information from the 
parties. a 
16-17. The king who does not perform his civic duties well has 
undoubtedly to rot in the hell. 
18-19. The enemies soon overpower the king who through delusion 
and passion decides cases against the dictates of Sastras. 


2 20-21. The actions of kings without help (of councillors) lead to 
hell and destruction, take away the fear of the enemy’s army and ruin 


life and wealth. 
22. So the king should decide cases according to the Sástras. 


ANON vo की 


1 The Section deals principally with laws E administration of 


4 


justice. 
२ निक Army. बीज078178) wealth. 


yr 
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23-26. Where the king cannot personally attend to administration 
of justice he should appoint Brahmanas who are versed in Vedas, self- 
controlled, high-born, impartial, unagitated and calm, and who fear 
next life, are religiousminded, active and devoid ef anger. 


27-28. Ifthe Brühamna be not learned enough, the king should 
appoint a Ksatriya (for the purpose), or a Vaiáya who is versed in ‘ 
Dharma Sástras, but reject the Stara. - 


199-30. The king should always appoint men of the caste to 
which he himself belongs, for most members of the royal caste are 
likely to be well-qualified. 


31-32. The justices are to be conversant with actions, character 
and attributes of people, impartial to both enemies and friends, to 
know the duties of men and are to be truthful. 


2 33-34. Those who are not idle, who are masters over anger, 
passions and greed, and who speak gentle are to be appointed to offices 
by the king from all castes. 


3 35-36. The cultivators, the artisans, tho artists, the usurers, cor- 
porations, the dancers, the ascetics and thieves should decide their 
disputes according to the usage of their guilds, &c. 


+ 37. It is impossible to detect them through others’ help. So they 
are to be found out with the help of persons born of (१. &., connected 
with) them. | 


38-39. The king, who desires his own welfare, should refrain from 
giving any decisive opinion in a dispute among Brihmanas regarding | 
the interpretation of a procedure of sacrificial ritual. 


40. The king should have the cases of the ascetics investigated by 
the traividyas or those who are versed in the Vedas. 


41. He should not himself decide the cases of thoso who practise 
the occult arts, through fear of exciting their anger. 


49-43. The king should not offer advice to those who are versed 
in all branches of learning, those who are of superior caste and 
character and to the preceptors, masters and ascetics. 


1 In 11 23-3? the qualifications of men who are to study the cases. 
and help the king in the administration of justice have been doscribed. 
‘They are generally to be learned  Bráhmanas, but if Bráhmanas are 
not available, may be chosen from any caste except Südras, especially 
A osi n the royal caste. 

कः 2 Ordinary Officers may be chosen from any caste. 
3 "ima —Cultivators, अणि Corporations, guilds, company of tra-. 
ose dealing in some articles. ४ 
cannot detect the character of these persons. So inves- 
; such persons should be carried on through members 
B. R F 


x 
> 
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1 44-45. The foresters aro to be tried with the help of foresters, 
merchants by merchants, soldiers by soldiers. and in the village (affairs 
are to be administered) by persons who live with both parties (i. e. 

neiglibours). s 

2 46-47. Those persons are the best judges of the merits of the 
case who live in the places where the two parties stand and where tho 
disputed matters and grounds of quarrel exist. 


48-49. The king should, however, appoint officers who are virtuous, 
well tried and capable of bearing the burden of the adminitration of 
justice like bulls. 


50-51. ‘he assembly in which there are seven, five or even three 
srahinanas versed in human affairs, the Vedas and Dharma Sastra is 
(august and solemn) like one on the occasions of sacrifices. 


3 52. The merchants who are judicious should be made hearers 
there. 


* 53. The ian who knows the Dharma can speak whether appoint- 
ed or unappointed. 


54. He speaks the voice of God who knows the Sastra. 


5 55-56. Either one should not come to the council (Court) or 
should speak truthfully. That man is » sinner who keeps silence or 
utters falsehood. 


57-58. Those families, corporations or associations which are kuown 
intimately to the king should investigate other cases excepting robbery 
and theft. 


6 59-60. The Srenis (corporations) will try cases not tried by the 
Kulas (families), the Ganas (communities) will try the cases left by the 
Srenis, and the officers will try the cases not decided by the Ganas. 


61-62. The councillors are superio: to the kulas, and the adhyaksa 
or chief officer in charge of justice is superior to the councillors. And 
one king is highor than all—the dictator of what should be alone and 
what not. 


। Here is something like a trial by peers. 

* This is the principle of local judges for local cases. 

3 Somethiug like a jury of merchants is implied. 

4 Even outsiders who kuow the law can give their opiniois on the 
cases in dispute. र 

5 Outsiders are allowed the full liberty of attending courts of 
justice and giving their own opinions on the affairs in dispute. 
Besides, there is the regularly constituted jury of merchants. This 
account of the administration of justice anticipates the modern 
practice in some very important points. 

6 The कुल, the dui and the qp are the three snccessively higher 
organisations of self adjudication. When and where these three fail 
the king with his officers is to interfere. J 


24 | Er 
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1 63-64. Superior intelligence grows gradually through the inves- 
tigation of cases of low, average and high importance. 

2 85-66. Tho man who has studied only one Sastra cannot investi- 
gate a case properly, So in all cases the king should appoint men 
who know good many Sastras. 

67. What only one inan says eau even be the law if he is spiritu- 
ally minded. 


68-69. ‘The cases have to be tried by the king separately with men 
of various grades of intelligence, twice, thrice or fonr times. 


70-71. ‘The man who can satisfy the plaintiff and defendant, theg 


councillors, the clerk and the audience by his good methods of work 
should be an assistant. 


72-73. The ten requisites in the administration of justice are the 
king, officers, councillors Smriti Sástras, accountant, clerk, gold, fire, 
water aud one's own inen. 


74-75. That court is like a heaven in which the king notices these 
“ten requisites and studies the cases. 


76. The functions of these ten are being mentioned separately. 


77. The Adhyáksa is the speaker, the king is the president, the 
councillors are the investigators. 


78. Smriti tells of the rules about recital of mantras, penance 
and gifts, &c. 


79. Gold and fire are intended for the swearing of oaths, and 
water for the thirsty and the nervous, s 


80. The accountant is to count the money. The clerk is to write 
properly. 


81-82. The accountant andthe clerk are to be versed in lexicon 
and the significance of words, well up in accounts, honest, and trained 
in the use of various alphabets. 


3 83-84. A court of justice is that place where the study of the 


! The lowest officers and organisation have to try the most insigni- 
ficant cases and their intelligence, therefore, is of an inferior grade. 
Those that are higher in the judicial scule have to display a higher 
grade of skill in order to be able to cope with the higher responsibili- 
ties entrosted to them. bo there isa regular grade or hierarchy of 
intelligent being. 

.? Human and social-affairs being very complex cannot be investi- 
gated by a single scieuce. The judges shonld, therefore be masters of 
many arts and sciences in order to discharge their duties satisfac- 


B vetorily, ce" Á 


L : 
y श्रथ ccs are the science of the secular interests of man. The 

ace which investigates these interests according to the घर्म्म शास्त्र 18 the 
च Oo ee "U- gioje? ७३८. 61. ८४ “कि शश. HPS x2 
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social, economic and political interests of man takes place according 
to the dictates of Dharma Sástras. 

85-86. The king shoull enter the court modestly together with 
the Brahmanas and the ministers who know state.craft, with the object 
of investigating the cases. 

87. Heshould proceed with the work after taking the seat of 
justice. 

; 88. He should put questions to the parties by being equal to 
both. 

1 89-91. The king should perform his duty by carefully studyiug 
the customs that are followed in countries 9110 that are mentioned in 
the Sástras, as well as those that are practised by castes, villages, cor- 
porations, and families. 

२ 92.93. Those customs that have been introduced in the country, 
caste or race should be maintained in the same condition, for otherwise 
the people get agitated. 

94. In the southern countries maternal uucles' daughters are 
married by Brâh maņas. 

95-96. In Madhyadeáa the artisans and artists are beef-caters, 
men are all flesh-eaters, women are addicated to intorcourse with 
others than their own husbands. " 

97. In the North the women drink wine and the touchable when 
they are menstruated. 

98. People of Khasa country marry the widows of their brothers. 


? 99. These people do not deserve penance and punishment be- 
cause of these actious. 


! In deciding upon a case and performing his स्त्रघम्म, viz., the 
administration of justice, the king should be very circumspect. He 
should carefully find out the customs that are local, temporal, social, 
domestic, national, etc. For धर्म differs nor oily with time and place 
but also with जाति, अणी and कल 

2 Sukracharyya always advocates the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of the customs of the folk—a very sound maxim for wiuniug the 
heart of the people. He is thus not a supporter of the theory of absolute 
virtues and vices. According to him diametrically opposite practices 
may be both good if they are customarily followed by certain sections 
of the community. What is praisewürthy iu one locality may bc 
condemnable in another. But the king must be a respecter of the laws 
of nations, and should not abolish the vestiges of past life or national 
characteristics in the mania for introducing uniformity. 

3 In 11.94—8 a few customs are narrated. These are absolutely 
local and racial, says Sukrácháryya. They are practised as virtues 
or, at any rate, nob inconsistent with a strictly moral and civilised life 
according to the ideas obtaining there, न they may be despised 
in other parts of the same country and by other races. Thus what 
people in one part of the country would regard as absolute unchastity, 
through depravity and most heinous social crime or objectionable 
domestic pratice, peoples in other parts follow as though quite social 
and moral. 
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1 100-101. Those whose customs have been received by traditions 


and were practised by their ancestors are not to be condemned for 
follewing those customs, not others. 


102-105. In Kali Yugathe king should repress those by severe 
punishments who are covetous of others’ wives and wealth, who are 
proud of their little learning, and little fortune, habituated to the rites 
and practices of Tantras, and apathetic to the Vedas. 


2 106. The king should administer Nyfya in the noon and Smriti 
in the morning. 


3 107-108. But for cases of murder, thieving, robbery and felonies 
there is no fixed time. These should be adjudicated at once. 


109-111. Seeing the king seated on the throne together with his 
ministers, the plaintiff should go to him after carefully considering or 
writing out what he has to inform him or what has been injured by 
somebody. 


112. He should bend low and submit his petition by following his 
hands in submission 


113-114. The king with the ministers after receiving him duly 
shonld first console and appease him and then commence the trial 
(discharge his duty). 


115-117. He should thea enquire of the plaintiff standing before 
him submissively ‘ What is your business ? What is your grief? Don’t 
be afraid. By which ruffian, when and under what circumstances have 
you been oppressed ? 


118. Having thus interogated him the king should hear what he 
gays. 


119. The clerk should write down his statements in the character 
and language which are prevalent. 


120-121. he clerk who writes anything different from what is 
said by the plaintiff and the defendant should be chastised by the king 
boldiy as a thief. 


1 Having described certain local usages Sukracharyya is referring 
to some long-standing customs. If certain usages have been handed 
down from generations and are practised among certain peoples by 
tradition they are not tc be held as offenders. But other persons who 
have not those traditions are to be punished if found practising them. 


? Morning is the time for adjudicating cases which involve appli- 


cation of the socio-religious regulations laid down inthe Smritis and 


daytime is fixed for cases which involve the breach of laws made by 
the king, etc. 


* Serious cases to be tried immediately. 
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122. The councillors should not speak or accept what has been 
thus (wrongly) written. 


1 


123. The king shonld punish like thieves those persons who extort 
written statements from anybody. 


124. In the absence of the king the chief justice should put these 
questions. i 


125-126. The Prûdviváku isso called because be asks questions 
(and is therefore Prd!) aad analyse; cases, jadgas disputes or states 
what should be done and what not (and is therefore Vivdka). 


127. Those who are good for councils are councillors. 


1 128.129. If oppressed by enemies with means transgressing the 
law and the established usage, a person complains to the king, it will 
form the subject-matter of law-suit. 


? 130. The king should never himself fabricate a false ease, nor 
even his officers. 

3 131-132 The king should nvt through passions, greed, anger or 
his own information try cases that have not been presented for 
judgment. 


133-134. But he should even without any complaint take up for 
adjudication cases of chhalas (misdemsanour), aparddhas, felonies and 
eases in which the king himself is a party, on hearing of these through 
Suchakas, Flatterers, and Stobhakas. 

135-186. A Stobhaka is he who not appointed by the king. gives 
first information of a crime, for ths sake of money,—a conduct eeusur- 
ed by the Sástras. 


138-189. The Suchaka is he who has been appointed by the king to 
know of other's offences and after knowing them informs the king. 


4 140-141. Destroyers of roads, slanderers, those who jump across 
one’s walls, destroyers of water-reservoirs and of houses. 


143-143. Those who fill up the ditches, publishers of king's imper- 
fections, trespassers into inner apartments, trespassers into bedrooms, 


1 If somebody is injured by others through maasures antagonistic 
to Smriti and Achara, aad if he applies to the king for redress there 
is a complaint or ब्यवहार formed. - 

2 The Government is to take no coguisance of affairs unless pre- 
sented by the interested parties. 

3 ‘I'he king is not to take the ini 0 ५० ए8 in thesa matters. He should - 
try only those cases (313) that wre brough; 930906 him for adjudica. - 
tion. - ae 

4 &rqpr— Water reservoir. The enu:nscation ०६ the छल, अपराध, which 
the king is himself to bring up for adjudication, like a the arts | 
and sciences, also gives a socio-9conomic picture of the ance 010७92 


- 


iem 
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trespassers into store-rooms, trespassers into the kitchen, those who 
stand by dinners without appointment. 


1 145-146. Those who spit or commit nuisance or pass wind before 
the king intentionally, those who sit in heroic postures before the king, 
those who sit in the front of the king. 


147-148. Those who dress themselves better than the king, those 
who approach the king impatiently andin an unmannerly way, those 
who enter by backdoors, those who come at the wrong hour. 


149-150. Those who sleep in royal beds, those who use royal seats, 
those who use king’s shocs, those who sleep before the king, those who 
sit before the king, those who climb before the king, those who sit be- 
fore the king lying on the bed. 


हट 151-152. Those serve the king’s enemies, those who sit without 
seats offered by the king, those who use others’ dress, ornaments and 
gold, &c. 


153-254. Those aho take betel of themselves and begin to chew it, 
those who talk or speak without permission, those who insult or aefame 
the king. 


155-156. Those who appear before the king with only one cloth, 
those who come when rubbing oil, or with dishevelled hair, who come 
shamelessly, or with painted bodies or with garlands on or while shak- 
ing the clothes. 


157-158. Those who come before the king with head covered (by a 
turban), those who are skilled in picking holes in others’ pockets, those 
who ere addicted to gambling, drinking, &c., and those who try to see 
their noses, ears and eyes. 


159-160. Those who pick teeth, those who eleanse the ear, those 
who blow the nose before the king,—these are the fifty sorts of chhalas 
or discourtesies shown to a king. 


161-162. Disobeying the king's orders, murder of women, inter- 
mixture of castes, adultery, thieving, pregnancy withoxt husband. 


163-164. Harshness of words, speaking slang, severity of punish- 
ment, and the destruction of fmtus—these ten are aparádhas or 
felonies. 


165-166. The wrong-doer, the destroyer of grains, the man who 
sets fire to houses, the seditionist, the man who counterfeits coins. 


167-168., The man who discloses the king’s secrets, the man who 
Tescues the prisoner, the man who sells or makes a gift or partitions 
the property of another of which he is not the owner, or = punishes 
another. 


1 These are offences against the moral sense and social etiquette of - 
the community. 
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169-170. ‘Lhe man who stops the beating of drums (public prosla- 
mations), falsely claims unclaimed goods, or who misappropriates tha 
king’s taxes, and mutilates bodies— 


1 171. These are the tweaty-tw> cases which the sages say, are R4- 
jajneya, i.e., offences against the State. 


172-173-. The complainant should bs panished if he be insolent, 
vehement in speech and ferocious ii dress, vain, and rough, sit on the 
seat of the judges and-is boastful. 


174 An Avedanz or plaint is that whichis said to the king by the 
plaintiff. 


175. The language in which it is said tojthe Prádviváka should be 
very intelligible. 


? 176-177. The councillors having got that case should interrogate 
the plaintiff duly, should have more evidsaces (than presented by him) 
or curtail their number. 


178. The king should have the depositions signed by the com- 
plainant and then seal it with his seal. 


3 179-181. The king should by exemplary punishment deprive 
those judges and officers of their jurisdiction who without carefully 
considering the cases pass seutencss through fear, greed or passions. 


182. The king should first discriminate the cases as to their 
coguisability before (accepting them for trial.) 


183. The king should dismiss the plaintiff after his plaint has 
been duly framed and accepted. 


! The twenty-two include the 10 «paradhas together with the 
offences mentioned in lines 165 76. 

These twelve are offences azainst State or commonwealth while 
the अपराध are mainly offences against society, morality and religion, 
whereas the gms are offences against the pers). of the king. 


The राजन्नेय offences must be brought for trial at the king’s own 
initiative because the Government itself is the party offeuded against. 
The gms are offences against the king himself, and therefore unless he 
himself takes coguisance of these, these would remain unpunished, aud 
people would forget manners, etiquette and the rule of civilised life. 
The अएराषड are offences against the community, and as the king is 
the guardian of morals and rejigion aud head of the society it is his 
function to find out the breaches of social discipline or the perpetra- 
tion of ser ous social crimes. 

2 gaqa—The complaint, the case 'broughz forward by the accuser, 
the case. 

The judge should demand for more witnesses if necessary and 


curtail their number at times. xot 


$ स्मृत्य —In order that they may rem2im ar their offences 


in care- 
lessly trying the cases. d 


- 


suce 
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1 184.188. The plaintiff shenld ly royal order appoint truthful, 
honest, active and well-armed men to keep under detention the defen- 
dant (who iefuses to make certain statements and ignores his com- 
plaint) ur til he is summoned for trial and examination. 


2 189-190. The detention as regards to certain places, times, 
foreign countries, and activities—these are the four kinds of dsedha or 
detentions. The man who is thus forbidden, must not go beyond 
them. : 

3 191-1-2. The man who goes beyond the limits of dsedha, in 
binding down the defendant by restraining his oalls of nature or harsh 

— words and treatment should be punished. 


* 198-104. The man who violates the dsedhd and the periods of 
dsedha, i. e., breaks the restrictions imposed upon his liberty should be 
punihished. If doing otherwise, the man who imposes the dsedha should 
be punished. 


5 195-196. The king should summon by warrant or by officers the 


man against whom people complain as having committed or threatened 
some wrong. 


* 197-198. The judicious man should suspect men from their asso- 
ciations, past deeds or marks of offences. 


1 qmsqu —Who talks irrelevant and does not stick to the ques- 
= tious asked of him, i. e., evades them and refuses to make statements. 
हक्कामस्तं-- Who ignores or defies his plaints. 
भ्रार्संघयेस्‌- Should bring under control, bring to bay. 
टे > ध्यासेच --1,11119110118 of movements. 
(1) स्थामासेघ- Certain places are forbidden, the prisoner is con- 


fined to certain places. र 
(2) s#1aTaa—Periods of time during which the prisoner will not 


be free to do anything he likes. but will be compelled to commit or omit 
eertain things. ; : 

(3) प्रबासासेध-Distent places forbidden. The man will not be 
allowed to go beyond a certain area. 


(4) eaiaaq—Certain activities forbidden. The man will be 
bound down to preserve peace, will not be allowed to speak cortain 
things, &c. 

3 The ब्रसिद्ध ‘or bound down ' man must not be prevented from res- 
| . ponding to calls of nature. He must not be accorded an unnecessarily 
g: 


s 


of suspicion — 5 à 
companions, (2) aqyaef'—Known habits, (3) होड़ा-- 
If they are found on somebody’s possession he is caught 


5 
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! 199-201. The king should not summon diseased people, children, 
old men, men in danger, men with many activities, those who fear the 
failure of works undertaken, those who are busy with the king's affairs 
and festivities, drunk, mad, foolish aud sick servants. 


202-205. The young maids who have no relatives, high class ladies, 
women who have just delivered childreu and are in the lying-in room, 
high caste girls, women whose masters are - unknown. 


204-205. Persons about to be married, the sickly, persous a bout 
to undertake saerifices, persous who are accused in other cases, persons 
doing work for the State. : 


200-207. Cowherds tonding the cattle, agriculturists in the harvest 
seasons, artists and artisans at their work, and soldiers in times 
of war. 


208-209. Minors who are not yet masters of their affairs, messen- 
gers, persons engaged in charitable works, men in danger—these men 
are not to be bound down and not to be sumiaoned as witnesses. 


210-211. If the bound-down man violates the limitations imposed 
upon him when swimming 8 river, crossing a forest or going through a 
difficult region or in times of revolutions, he is not guilty (and should 


not be punished) 


212-218. After knowiug the cirenmstances of the case, the time, 
place, as well as the importance of the events, the king may summon 
the discased (and others who have been mentioned above as not to be 
summoned) by conveyances in important cases. 


214-215. The king should also summon in serious cases those who 
have retired to forests after knowing of the complaints against them. 


2 216-218. Representatives have to be appointed by the plaintiff 
and defendant who do not kuow the legal procedure or who are busy 
with other affairs, or who are not good speakers, who are foolish, mad 
and old females. children and the diseased. 


219. Friends also may be appointed to answer queries. 


220-221. The king should accept cases even if they are brought 
forward by father, mother, friend, brother, and other relatives. 


3 222-223. If somebody has a thing done by somebody appointed 
by him, the work done by the latter is known to be done by the former. 


। Wwmeg—Diseased. meg तिपातब्यस नि--211:080 who fear lest there be a 
failure of works already undertaken. 

> Pleaders and lawyers are to represent such persons and state 
their cases as their own. > 

३ The theory underlying the appointment of the pleaders is this. 
For the time being they become the defendant’s and complainant’s 
other selves so to speak, become in fact the defendants and complain- 
ants. The proxy becomes the original by a sort of legal fiction for 
the purposes of answering queries and asking questions. 


25 
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924. The lawyer’s fee is one-sixteenth of the interests involved 
(i. e., the value defended or realised). 


225. Orthe fee is one-twentieth or one-fortieth or one-eightieth 
or one hundred and sixtieth portion, &c. 


226. Fees to be small in proportion as the amount of value or 
interest under trial increases. 


227. Ifthere be many men who are appointed as pleaders in com- 
bination they are to be paid according to some other way. 


298. Only the man who knows the law and knows the Dharma 
should be appointed (as pleader). 


1 229. The king should punish the pleader who receives fees 
otherwise. s 


2 The pleader is to be appointed not at the will of the king. 


231. If pleader aots otherwise through greed he deserves punish- 
ment. 

232-233. If somebody is neither a brother, nor the father nor son, 
nor a pleader, but speaks on others’ interests (i. e., for or against the 
two parties) he should be punished. 


231-239. Those women who are subordinate to the king, prosti- 


tutes, those who have no families, and the women who are degraded 
may be summoned to the court. 


.236 237. If after the plaint has been lodged the two parties die, 
` their sons who kuow ot the case should be the cognisable parties ; 
otherwise the king should withdraw the case from trial. 


238-241. In the cases of murder, thieving, adultery, taking forbid- 
den food, abduction, harshness, forgery, sedition and robbery there are 


to be no lawyers as representatives (of defendants). The perpetrators 
are to answer personally. 


242-243. The king should punish according to offence the man 
who does not respond to summons owing to the vanity of his men and 
money. 


3 244-245. Having noticed that the defendant who has baen 


brought by the messeuger has other engagements the king should take 
suitable security for his appearance. 


1 squt—Does it mean other than the rate fixed or “ other than 
धम्म at and sqm? He may be punished if he takes exorbitantly or 
"if he practises withont knowing the law, &c. 


2 The king cannot appoint any pleader he likes to a case. It is the 
interested parties who should engage the services of the lawyers in 
whom they have confidence. 


i 3 gfirq—Security, one who stands bail. नियोगी, faqitzq—pleader who 
represents the case. 
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1 246-218. “1 shall pay what is not paid by this man, I shall pre- 
seit him before you (at certain dates), I shall make him present a pawn. 
You haveno fear from him. I shall do whatis not done by him. Such | 
pod such is his occupation (and means of living). He does not swear 

alsely.’ I 


249-251. The Pratibhu or security is to be taken from both parties. 
He is to be non-slothful, a good speaker, trusted by the people, renown- 
ed, wealthy, and capable of investigating cases. 


252-254. To prevent forgery and fabricating false evidence, the 
king who wants truth should keep both the parties under detention for 
studying the case, they may be maintained by themselves or by the 
Stave but will have to maintain their families with their own incomes. 


? 255-256. Men versed in legal affairs kuowa sddhya to be the 
cass that is free from unintelligible proposition and attended with good . 
evidence, and the paksa to be the ८ object or person who is definite and 
human. 


3 257-258. The defects of language (1.e., statements) are ambiguity, 
meaninglessness, absence of evidence and arguments, under or over- 
statemeut, and omission. 


259-260. One should give up the following defects of paksa or 
‘subject matter of law suit,’ viz., uncommon, niravádha (vexatious and 
frivolous), useless, contradictory, incompreheusible. 


+ 261-262. An aprasiddha paksa (uucommon) is that which was 
never seen or heard of by anybody, e.g., “1 have been cursed by the 
dumb, tortured by the son of a barren lady." 


263-265. ‘This man reads or sings sweetly, and.enjoys in his own 
house, this man has his gate on the street near my house’ this is known 
to be a niravádha paksa (frivolous). 2 

206-268. The following is nispraycjunu (useless): ‘This my son-in- 
law enjoys with my daughter.’ ‘This barren woman does not bear 
child, * Why this dead man does not speak. These are known as 
asddhya aud contradictory respectively. 


269-270. ‘People do not sympathise with me in my grief and | 
pleasures. This is nirartha, i.e., worthless. " E 


1 These are the statements of the man who stand bail before the : 
king. Hehasto promise certain things in these words. ~ f 


वृत्तिमान्‌ etc.—who promises and guarantees that the party has 
‘credit’ and is a reliable man. wrfg—pawn, mortgage. 

> dtafag—The object must not be non-human. Only human objects 
are cognisable. t à 

3 Here are the possible defects प्रतिक्षाद्वोष of which the fq must be - 


free. 
4 Such are impossible or absurd statementa. 
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° 271-272. ‘The plaintiff who after having mentioned his case gives 
that up or contradicts himself by taking some other side is a mean man 
and must be punished. 


273.274. After the parvapaksa or plaint has been determined, 
corrected according to what is acceptable and what is not, and well 
discussed, the uttarapaksa or the defendant's version is to be written. 

1 275-276. The plaintiff is to be questioned first, then the defen- 
| dant. ‘The chief justice is to receive unswers to the queries through 
| l the officers. 

/, nmi 277-279. The reply to the plaint is to be written in the presence of 
the plaintiff so as to cover the whole case and give the essential points 
in no vague words and in a manner intelligible without comments. 


280-281. That reply is inadmissible which is doubtful, too little, or 


— 


at too much end partial, i.e., covers only an aspect of the case. 
282. One should not say anything unless asked, otherwise one is 
punishable. 


283-284. The defendant who does not reply to the plaint presented, 
i is to be controlled by the application of sîma and other means. 


| 

285-286. By  cross-questioning should be disclosed those facts 
| which may have been suppressed by both parties in their statements 
| through wickedness or ignorance. 


287-288. There are four kinds of reply—admission, denial, praty- 
avaskandana (admissicn with justification) and pa@rvanydyavidht (res 
judicata). 


289-290. A confession of judgment or admission or pratipatti is 
that in which the defendant acknowledges as real what has been said 
by the complainant. 


291-292. The denial is that in which the defendant after hearing 
the plaint objects to it, whether in point of fact or language. 


293-294. ‘Ido not know of it,’ ‘this is false, ‘I was not there 
then,’ ‘I was not born then.’ These are the four species of denials. 


2 295-296. A pratyavaskandana is that in which the defendant 
while admitting the statements of the plaintiff, justifies them owing to 
the existence of other facts. 


im: 


T 


-297-298. The párvanydya or prangnydya is that in which the past 


| history of the case is referred to e.g., in which the defendant says that | 
$i in this very case the plaintiff was defeated by him sometime ago (res 
fi judicata). 
1i 299-300. Prdngnydya is of three; kinds. Tshall prove by presen- | 
E tation of the old judgment, or evidence of the officers and judges or by 
4 हु $ witness that I defeated him on the last occasion. 
j ! The-couucillors and officers are to cross both parties. 


ER ~ 
~ ^a RE 
v M 


२ Tt is something like au intellectual tug of war between the two 


parties. 
a 3 T 
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301-302. Those officers who do not receive the statements of the 
two parties in the presence of each other are punishable like thieves. 


303-304. A kárama is the document of the actions (kriyd) of both 
the parties after these have been recorded, corrected, and made 
faultless. 


1 305-306. The four divisions of a case are first, the Párvapaksa 
or plaintiff's statement, secondly, the Uttara or reply of the defendant, 
thirdly, the Kriya or actions of the two parties in the conducting of the 
suit, and lastly, the Nirnaya or decision and judgment. ? as 


307. The Sddhya or case is said to be Káryya or the thing to be 
done. The Sádhaná or means adopted to do the thing is said to be 
Kriya. ; 


308. The plaintiff should establish his case in the third quarter 
by the Kriya. १ 


2 309. The Vyavahára or a law-suit has four divisions, if there be 
no Pratipatti or admission. 


310-312. ‘he cases should be tried in the order of their arrival, or 
of their importance, or of the gravity of injuries suffered and losses 
sustained, or of the castes. | 


313-317. The assessors after considering the defence should give 
their opinion with regard to the party on whom lies the burden of 
proof. Heon whom lies the burden of proof should prove the point at 
issue with all the evidence at his command, documentary and other- 
wise. In a dispute between two, the evidence of both cannot be true. 
The evidence of one must be false, if the other is right. 


318. In the case of a reference to the past history of a suit by 
Praignydya (res judicata) the defendant will have to present his Kriya 
(the means for proving it). 


319-320. Some time owing to certain reasons the burden of proof 
may be shifted from the first to the second party. At this stage the 
plaintiff should immediately write down thé evidence in support of 
his case. र 


321. The Sadhana or evidence is two-fold, human and divine. 


322. The human evidence is three-fold—documentary, possessory 
and oral. * 


323, When the human Sddhanas (evidences) have failed should 
use the divine ones like ordeals of the pot, &c. as 


1 qa—A quarter. The four quarters or divisions of a case are 
enumerated here. = << ~ 

2 प्रतिपब्युत्तर ‘True reply as described above. If the reply is tru site 
case is punished then and there, ४. e., at the second stage. Butifthe 
defendant be not so honest, the case has to be dragged through all the | 
stages. ent idt sect 
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1 $24. Both bhuta (human) and bAávya (divine) Sadhanas ave two- 
fold according to Tattva or reality and Chhala or fiction. 


395. Tattva is that which describes the truth. Chhala is that 
which describes the false things. 


326-327. Tho king should study the cases after always removing 
the Chhalas by reasoning, inference and the application of Sdma and 
other methods. 


398-329. The king should not delay in taking evidence If there 
be delay there will arise great defects which may lead to the miscar- 
riage of justice. 


2 380-331. The king should record the evidences (Sddhanas) in the 
presence of both parties, should not receive them in their absence. 


332. The defects of the evidences have to be pointed out by the 
defendant. = 


333. The deeper meanings of tho evidence are to be made cleat 
by the councillors by referring to the Sdstras at the proper time. 


334. The man who complains against somebody without any 
reason is punishable and should be deprived of his suit. 


335. After having carefully considered the evidence the king 
should decide upon the case. 


336. The producer of false evidence should be punished according 
to the offence. 


337. The mau who bears false evidence and the man who suppres- 
ses evidences are to receive double the punishment (of the producer). 


338. Now I am describing written evidence Likhita Sadhana, (aud 
other evidence) in due order. 


339. Writing was created by Brahma as a reminder of past 
events. 


340-342. The Likhita or written document is of two kinds—royal 


1 Each of 24, and मानुप Sádhanas!may be real and fictitious. 
> The Sádhanas or evidences enumerated above are given in the 
following table :— 


साधन 
मान्नुष दैविक 
| | 
f | 7 C q 
ल्लिब्रित भुक्ति साक्षी तर्त S 


| 
f q po PENN ) 
तस्व छल तत्व छल तत्व छल 


i The füfaw are described in 11. 387-63, the साक्षी in 354-116, the aftr 
in 432-49, the दैविक in 450-451. 


=R 3 CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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and popular, whether recorded with one's own hands or by others, and 
whether before witnesses or without witnesses. They are to be pre- 
pared according to customs of the locality. 


343-344. The seven popular Likhitas are about partitions, gifts, 
sales, acceptance, receipts, Sambiddna, and debts. 


344-345. Royal commands are of three kinds meant for adminis- 
tration, information or decision. 


346-347. The Bhagapatra or the do:ument of partition is valid if 
it has the witnesses, and the approval of the heirs. Otherwise even if 
made by father it is as good as not done. s 


` 


348-349. The documents of gifts, sale and purchase about immove- 
able goods are valid only when approved by the receivers and having 
the Grdmapas or village officers as witnesses. 


350-351. The royal documents are those that are signed and 
sealed by the king and signed by the Prakritis or departmental heads. 


352-357. There should be mention of time, year, month, fortnight, 
titht (day of the moon’s age), period of the day, province, district, 
place, caste, size, age, the objects, tha evidences, the goods, the number, 
one's own name, and the king’s nama, resideuce, names of the other 
party, names of ancestors, the griefs (or injuries sustained), the 
collector, or the giver and the signs of mercy, &c. 


358. The document which does not mention all these is Hina or 
poor (४. e., not valid), e. g. 2 


359-361. The documents which are disorderly (in which the facts 
have been mentioned without any order), which mention the facts in 
the reverse order, which are unintelligible which are useless and which 
are written after the expiration of the period of transaction, are not 
valid, as well as those which have been written by senseless people, 
females, or by force. 


1 362-363. In Vyavaháras men attain sucess if documents are made 
on good paper, attested with good witnesses, etc., and accompanied 
with possession. 


1 The fafaa or documents are enumerated below :— 


शिलित 
॥ b ha 
राजकीय ' लौकिक M 
(Official) l (दु r "p 
if | गो i | | [EE Mp ue Uum 
शासन ज्ञापन निणंय भाग दान क्रय विक्रय आदान, संविद ज 
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364-365. The man other than self who is aware of the facts of the . 
case is a witness. The witness is of various classes—one who has seen 


or who has heard of it, each agafh is divided into two classes—got-up 
(false) and true. 


366-357. The man by whom facts are seen or heard in the presence 


of the plaintiff and the defendant may be ® witness if he be uniform in 
statements. 


368-369. The man whose intelligence, memory and ears do not 
prove defective eveu after a long time deserves to be 8 witness. 


370. The man whose truthfulness has been tested deserves to be & 
witness. © 


371. Even one man if virtuous is adequate when approved by 
both parties. 


372. Men should be witnesses according to caste and race. 


378-874. Householders, not the dependants, wise men, those who 
are not abroad, and young men should be made witnesses. Females 
should be appointed in cases involving female interests. 


1 375-376. Witnesses, however, need not be discriminated iu the 


following cases—violence, thieving, felonies and abuse, assault and 
kidnapping. 


377-378. The child because of his ignorance, the women because 
of mendacity, the forgerer because of sinful habits ; the relatives 
because of their affection, the enemies because of their rivalry. 


3. 9-380. The man who belongs to an inferior caste or race because 
of his yanity, the cheat because of his cupidity and the servant because 
of fees and bribes—these people are not to be witnesses. 


2 881. Not also those with whom one has money transactions, 


with whom one has marriage relations and those with whom one has 
educational relations. 


382. If somebody is prejudiced with the Srenis (communities) or 


vargas (groups) of men, his evidence is not to be taken. For men like 
him are all enemies. 


884-385. The king should not lose time in talking with the witnes- 
ses, and should make them give evidence in the presence of both the 
plaintiff and the defendant—never in their absence. 


1 The conditions as to who are to be witnesses are to be enforced 
only under certain circumstances, not always. ‘There are several cases 


e. g, साहस in which witnesses need uot conform to the above condi- 
tions. . 


The following lines mention the persons who are not to be 


witnesses. 


2 बिद्यार्थी i. e. pupils, or school-fellows, or teachers. 
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387. The man who, when ordered, does not bear witness is punish- 
able. 


388-38). And the man who was not present or who has not been 
summoned or ordered to say what he knows is punishable whether he 
talks truth or falsehood. 


1 390-391. Ifthere be a division or difference the king should 
accept the verdict of the majority ; if there be equality or sameness, he 
should accept the opinions of the virtuous, and always the opinions of 
those who are well qualified. 


392-393. A person present in court must depose truly as to what 


he has seen or heard, when asked, even though he may not have been 


cited as a witness. 


394-395. The witness should say what he has known separately 
in different times, this is the eternal practice. 


२ 396-397. One should accept the evideuce of witnesses which are 
given spontaneously uot through force; after the evidence has heen 
once given by the witness he should not be repeatedly crossed. 


398-400. The witness should be interrogated after being well 
governed by oaths, the teachings of Puranas, narration of the great 
merits of virtuous life, and the great sins of falsehood. 


401-402. ‘ Where, when, how, whence and what have you seen or 
heard—whether written by oneself or caused to be written by some- 
body ? speak truly all that you know.’ 


403-404. The witness who gives true evidence attains happy life 
hereafter and uurivalled fame in this woild. This is the remark of 
Brahma. 


. 405-106. Itis truth that blesses the witness. It is truth that 
Increases virtue. Soitis truth that should be spoken by witnesses 
with 1016161100 to all oastés. 


407-408. Oneself is one’s own witness, oneself is one’s own 
protector. So you should not degrade and insult your ownself (by 
false evidence). . हे 


409-410. The tinner thinks ‘ Nobody is noticing me.’ But the 
gods and the manes see you. न 


! The principle is pre-eminently modern. Eo 


? [ the evidence has been clearly set forth ouce the witness should 
not be teased by unnecessary questions. 


26 a 
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XN ° 
411-412. All the virtues that you have earned in the series of 


births you have passed through belong to the man whom you thwart by 
false evidence. 


| 
| 
413-414. You also acquire all the vices committed by him during i 
one hundred lives. In this way the king should advise the witness in 
public. . 


415-410. One should give sufficient time for the consideration of 
the evidences presonted, according to their nature, whether divine or 
royal. 


417-419. Ifthe written do:umenuts be missing the cases should be 

_ investigated with the help of evidence by possession and witnesses. If 

the documents as well as witnesses be wanting only the possession 

should be used. And if possession evidences fail, the documentary 
evidences and witnesses should be used. 


420-421. The king should never investigate cases with only one 
kind of evidence e.g., by mere possession or document or witnesses. 


422-423. The ingenious cheats can easily produce duplicates of 
the documenta (by forging) Hence on the strength of the documents 
alone no point can be absolutely gained. 


424-425. So also solely on the strength of witnesses no case can be 
won, because of their affection, greed, fear, ang +r and falsehood. | 


! 420-427. Again there are men who on the strength of mere force 
enjoy goods whether unclaimed or belonging to others (than them- 
selves) So a case cannot be wou by mere possession alone. 


428-429. One should suspect only such cases as have grounds for 
suspicion, not otherwise. The king should punish like thieves the 
officers who are foolishly suspicious. 


430-131. Through over-suspiciousuess great calamaties come up. 
People are disintegrated, and virtue und business suffer. 


2 432-433 Possession can be a sufficieit evidence when it is atten- 
ded with income for a long time without opposition and always in the 
presence of the defendant. 


434-435. When, however, the iau si. nply declares that he is in 
possession but never receives the income there is a case of pretended 


possession and the man is a thief. > 


1 In the last six lines arguineuts have been advanced to show that 
. all the three kinds of evidences, viz., documents, witnesses and posses- 
be vitiated each in its own way. So one only caunot cons- 


itute a title to something. 
* qum --With income, नि्ाक्रथ-— With opposition. 
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436. Even title is no evidence whichis not accompanied by ros- 
session however slight. 


437-438. The owner of a small property who sees his moveables 
enjoyed by another openly for ten years, cannot get that back. 


439-440. The man whose land has been enjoyed for twenty years 
by others, even if he be powerful, cannot get back. 


441-4142. The king should punish as a thief the sinful man who 
holds the property of another for many hundred years even without 
title. 

443-411. But the property which is ceaselessly enjoyed for sixty 
years even without title cannot be claimed back by anybody. 

445-446. The following caunot be destroyed by length of adverse 
possession : mortgage, boundry land, minor’s property, trust property, 
sealed deposit of female slaves, Government property of a learned 
Srotriya. द्‌ ु 

447-448. The owner who is indifferent (to his property ), and 
remains silent (४. e., does not prohibit the trespasser ) cannot get back 
by a lawsuit that property, on the expiry of the above period. 

449. Possession has thus been briefly narrated. Now the divine 
Sddhanas ( ordeals ) are being mentioned. 


450-451. When through the headlessness of the owner, there does 
not exist the threefold evidence and the opposite party conceals the 
truth, then is to be applied the threefold procedure mentioned here- 
after. 

452-453. First, repeated persuasion (to the opposite party to be 
fair ), secondly, Yukti ; thirdly, ordeal (or divise test ),—these should 
be applied in succession to prove one’s cast. 


454-455. Yukts ( or probability asd expediency ) is that which is 
based on right argument, unopposed to scripturesand usages of the 
good, and which is employed to achieve one’s end: but not anything 
else. 


45€-157. Rewards, distinctions, dissensions, and temptations are 
the various acts which causethe mind to change. (These means may 
be employed to weaken the case of the adversary and to induce him 
to tell the truth ). 


458-459. 1618088101 must be constant and repeated, heedless of 
the remarks of the opposite party. For though refused thrice, four 
times, or five times, at last the adversary may yield and turu to right. 


460. Even when Yukti fails the divya Sadhana ( ordeal ) has to be 
used in the investigation of cases. 


461-2. Methods are known to be divya because these were used by 
the great devas or gods in the discrimination of difficult cases. 
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463. The sevengRisis also recognised them as purificatory means. 


464-5. The man who through vanity of learning does not have 
recourse to the divyas adopted by mei like ‘Vasistha’ is an irreligious 
man. 


466-7. The gods undoubtedly take away half the merits of the 
Brahmans who thro’ vanity does not swear by the divya method even 
when it is presented before him. 


488-9. On the other hand the man who is desirous of his purgation 
has often recourse to divya is purified and does attain fame and 
heaven, otherwise not. 


470-1. In the matter of devision of cases by the divya, fire, poison, 
vessel, water, virtue aud vice, rice and oaths—these are prescribed 
by the sages. : 

472-3. The preceding ones are more weighty than the succeeding, 
and should be employed according to the importance of the case. But 
really all divyas are weighty. ० 


1 474-7. The (accused ) has to walk nine steps witha hot ball of 
iron in the hand or has to walk seven steps on hot charcoal, or has to 
vake ont a quantity of iron placed in hot oil by the hand, or has to 
lick by the tongue a very hot iron plate 

+478. The accused has to swallow poison or catch the poisonous 
snake by the hand. 


* 479. -He has to be measured against something of equal weight 
and theu to correct (2) either diminution or increment (2). 


+ 480-1. He has to drink the water taken from that used in bathing 
his auspicious gods, and afterwards to be immersed in water for a 
certain period. 


5 482. He has to touch or take away the images cf Dharma and 
Adharma without seeing them. 


1 These are the methods of using Fire in the divya method of trial. 
Having described the fire-ordeal in these lines Sukràcháryya is descri- 
bing the other divyas in succession. 

2. These are the two methods of the Poison-ordeal. 

3. The man has to be placed in the balance twice. If there be 
any discrepancy in the two measurements his guilt is proved. ‘Lhe 

ल or water-vessel mentioned in 1. 470 must be huge enough to 
contain substances, €. g., water, grains &c. equal to a man’s weight. 

4. hisisthe water ideal. If the man does not get suffocation 
soon, he is innoceut, it appears. aq should eat, here drink. Before 
being immersed in the water he has to quaff off a quantity of the sacred 
water in order to be impressed by the gravity of the occasion. 

5. This is the aeatae ordeal. Two images are placed before the 


accused, one personating virtue and the other vice. The man is blind - 


folde.l and required to touch or take away the images in that plight 
अदृष्ट lf he touches the virtue he is innocent, otherwise guilty. 
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1 483. He has to chow without anxiety or fear one ‘ Karga’ 
amount of rice. 

2 484-6. He has to touch the feet of superiors, or heads of children 
or coins or swear by the gods‘ Let me be cursed with the burden of 
sins, let all my merits be extinguished.’ 


३ 487-490. Fire is prescribed in cases involving thefts of one thou- 
sand, poison in one-fourth less, balance in one-third less, water in half 
that amount, virtue and vice in half the precediug (i. e., one-fourth of 
the unit). Rice in one-eighth, oaths in one-sixteenth. This is the order 
of divyas. 

+ 491-492. The above figures are meant for the worst ( class of 
people ), and it is declared in the Smritis that twice those ( respective 
figures ) should be taken ( in the case ) of the better class (of persons) 
and also four times that (in the case) of the highest (class of men). 


193-494. When (the accuser) would not himself abide by the judi- 
cial sentence (in case the contrary is proved ) then no ordeal is 
prescribed : it is well declared that the accuser should consent to 
abide himself by the judicial sentence ( if the contrary is proved ) in 
all the ordeals. 

495-496. An ordeal is to be prescribed to the accused only, for 
that isso said in the Sruti, and never shall ( a Judge) order an 
accuser to go through (any one of) the ordeals. 


(2) 497. But the other, (namely, the accuser, ) if he so wills it, 


1 The Rice-ordeal declares a man guilty who in chewing the rice 
experiences difficulties through palpitation of heart or want of sali- 
vation &c. owiag to excess of excitement or agitation. 

2 These are the four methods of oath-ordeal. 

3 The divya methods of decision (Nirnaya) have to be used in the 
investigation of criminal cases in the order described in these lines. 
Criminal Law regarding thefts would thus require :— 


Rs. 
(1) Fire ordeal in suits of ... cot -. 1,000 
(2) Poison n m 2000 oco co 750 
(8) Balance ,, t 500 000 vex 666 
(4) Water 5: P Sor oco 0०0 500 
(5) Virtueand Vice,, नक aA ठ्ठ 250 
(6) Rice 5 T O06 508 ooo 125 
(7) Oaths 5) 62 


5 o > ८८० 
~ 4 Firetest is to be applied for a theft of Rs. 1,000 by निकृष्ठ, for 
Rs. 2,000 by मध्यम, and for Rs. 4,000 by the उत्तम. And so on. j 
5 A recent commentary proposes that शिरोवक्ती means सम्मुखस्थितः, 
that is to say, when one is undergoing the ordeal, the other party must 
stand in front of him. But we follow here the explanation of the 
Mitáksara (vide under II. 95), which says ‘éirgaka’ or ‘Siras, (i. e., head), 
is the last step of a law-suit, (that is,) decis on, and signifies punish- 
ment ; and he who would consent to abide by that (in case the coutrary is 
proved) is one who resolutely urges the accusation, that is, ‘éirsakastha,? | 
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have recourse to ordeal, and (the party) other than he might press 
the accusation (against him.) 


1 498-499. In the case of those who have been suspected by the 
rulers, those also who have been pointed out to (as offenders) by the 
enemies ( of mankind ) and (in the case) of those too who are bent 
upon proving their innocence, ordeal might be prescribed without the 


accuser standing in front. 


500-501, In cases of adultery and incestuous intercourses in the 
prohibited (circle), and an accusation of having committed a mortal 
sin, ordeal itself (should be had recourse to), there is no (proof) other- 
wise. 

2 502. In the case of those on whom there was a presumptive 
charge of theft, the ordeal of lifting a small piece of metal from the 
boilling oily matter is ordained. 


503-4. But when the case is an indictment for murder, though 
means of human proof there does exist, yet if the accuser would (of his 
own accord) have recourse to ordeal, then the (human) evidence should 
not there be inquired into. 


3 505-6. Where the means (of proof is such) as its honesty requires 
to be tried, and if such evidence is given before the king, the kiug 
having occupied the seat of justice shall test it by means of a suitable 
ordeal. 


4 507-8. Whatever document it is, if it is as good as any good 
legal document, in points of name, Gotra, etc. of the parties, but if no 
money was ever borrowed (by the defendant), there the decision is to 
be arrived at by means of an ordeal. 


509-11. Where no human evidence is coming forwards, the ordeal 
might be prescribed there, and also in such cases as offence committed 


1 Another interpretation of this verso: “(in the case) of those 
who have been pointed out to (as offenders) by the enemies (of man- 
kind), who have been next suspected too by the rulers (as such), and 
who consequently are bent upon proviug their innocence, ordeal might 
be prescribed without the (accuser) to stand in front." 


-N. B.—ae though generally taken to mean “robbers, is yet trans- 
lated as ‘ enemies (of mankind)’ considering the various uses of the 
word in the Smriti literature. 


* Tapta-mása : see the Mitáksará 11. 7. 


3 If the king hears that the other sádhanas have been used 
_ dishonestly he should rectify them by Divya. 


4 Cases of forgery aud false charges of debts. 


P र : The Divya is to be applied where, even jn the absence of loans, 
do ts are presented which resemble the actual ones in name, 
UT न - " J e 
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inja forest, in asolitary place, at the time of night, or in au inner apart- 
ment, in the case of violence, in cases of accusations affecting the 


character of women, and the cases where every fact is denied (com- 
pletely) 


512. When other evidences are extremely vitiated, they must be 


rejected and the honesty of the parties should be tested by means of 
ordeals. : 


513-4. In cases relating to mortal sins, theft of deposits, a king, 
notwithstanding there are witnesses, shall investigate the case by 
means of ordeals. 


515-6. Where witnesses of the first class differ in their evidence, 
likewise the witnesses of the next elass doso, and likewise dothe witnes- 


ses other than that next class, that case shall be conducted by adminis- 
tering the oaths. 


517-20 In disputes relating to immovable properties ; in cases of 
disputes among unions of men, guilds. and companies ; in cases relat- 
ing to non-delivery of टा; whe:i a case has to be decided between 
servants and their masters; in a case relating to rescension of sales; 
and where having purchased a thing one does not pay the amount of 
its price,—these (disputes) one shall prove by witnesses, by document 


and by possession teo. ; 


521-22. In marriages, festivities, and gambling games, if a dispute 
arises, Witnesses are the means of proof there, and neither an ordeal 
nor a document (is necessary). 


528-4. In using & property as an entrance or path, mortgage, 
passage of water, etc., likewise, it is possession itself that is valid. 

525-526. If one party would urge human evidence and the other 
party divine, the king should accept the huma uot the divine. 


1 527-528. If there be a human evidence which covers only a part. 
of the case, even that is to be accepted, uot the divine though that 
covers the full ground notwithstaudiug meu urge it. 


529-530. The six kinds of * Nirnaya' or decision are through 
* Pramánas ` (or evidences of witnesses, documents, &c.), reason, usages 
oaths, special orders of the king, and the admission by the plaintiff. 


531-532. Where there is no document, uo possession, no witness, 


and no resorting to ordeals, the king is at liberty (to proceed as 1t is 
best). 


oC 


|! Sukraniti does not advocate the conditions-of an over-theocratic 
life but represents the features of a pre-emi nently human and rational 
state of things. husif two ‘ sidhanas’ are brought forward—one 
human and the other divine. the human is to be accepted. Even if the 
human evidence be partial, that is more adequate than 9 couple ‘divya. 
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583-534. In cases which sre impossible to decide finally and 
which are of a doubtful character, e. g., those relating to boundaries, 
&c., the king as the supreme lord is at liberty (to proceed as it is 
best). 


535-536. Even the king is a sinner if be decides cases in an 
absolute manner ; therefore he should administer the secular interests 
in harmony with the (spirit of) Dharma Sástras. 


.1 537-588. Judicial investigations are vitiated through the greed 
of the king and (his) ministers. People too nre drawn away from the. 
path of virtue and get addicted to fraudulent matters. 


539-541. Ifa case proceeds through excessive passion, greed and 
anger it affects the parties, witnesses, judicial councillors, and even 
the king. Hence the king should cut off their root (e. g., person, etc.) 
and discriminate it well. 


2 542-544. If somebody presents as right to the king something 
which is wrongful and if the king accepts that as right without careful 
consideration, he is regarded as the real actor and gets eightfold sin. 


3 545-546. The councillors must not be indifferent to the immoral 
methods of procedure adopted by the king, fur then they are thrown 
* down hellward together with the king. 


| 
i 
l 
| ! 


547-548 The‘ Dhigdanda’ (moral disapprobation) and * Vagdan- 
da’ (oral chastisemeut) these two are within the competence of 
councillors * Arthadanda ' or fines and corporeal punishment are 
within that of the king. 


549-550. If somebody objects to the judgment as well as the 
decree of the king as against Dharma, he can have a re-trial on the 
depositing of double the fine. - 


* 551-552. A re-trial or appeal may erise in those cases which 
have been vititated by the undue pressure of witnesses and officers and 
by the defects of the king’s own actions. 

? 8063-554. Whoever, an Amátya or the President (of the jndical 


|! Tf the king end officers be greedy, forgery, counterfeiting, etc., 
become prevalent among the subjects. 
2 The king must not accept the statements of informers without 
careful investigation as to their worth. 
3 The सभ्य must protest against the wwe. of the king. 
4. The appelant may argue that the first trial was vitiated because 
० the defeots of officers, defects of witnesses, and defeots of the king: 
himself as regards procedure, judgment, passing of sentence, &c. 
ww —O ppressed. 
Aaa — Repetition of the case—appeal. 
gagian. —Re-examination, Review. 
Tee 5 The king really commits all these offences which are done by 
i Amity å, ‘ Pradvavika, &o. 
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assembly), would decide a case contrary to law, the king shall examine 
it again, while he should fine them a thousand. 


555-556. Without punishment no one can walk in the right path. 
So when the offences of (judicial) councillors have been pointed out 
the kirg should take the case for retrial. 

557-558. A man is said to be successful when he can substantiate 
his case by arguments, get the approval of the Judge, and receives 
the Jayapatra or document of victory. 


559-560. The king should give to the victorious party the Jaya- 
patra after it has been carefully analysed by the officers and accepted 
by the other party. 


561-562. Otherwise the king should imprison the plaintiff for 
many years, and punish him according to the seriousness of the false 
charges and (similarly) honour him who is (falsely) accused. छ 


563-564. The subjects follow that king, as the rivers the ocean, 
who investigates the cases according to Dharma by restraining his 
passions and anger. छे 


565-566. Even the son who has got old is not independent if the 
parents are alive: Of them, the father is superior for the seed is 
superior (to the field). i : h 


567. In the absence of father, the mother ; in her absence, the 
elder brother. E 


538. Sovereignty (authority) can be given only to the eldest, and 
eldership comes through both qulificatiou and age. 


569-570. One should respect those women as one's, own mother who 
are the wives of father, and should maintain them all with a portion of 
property equal to his own. 


571-572. Subjects are all dependent, the king is the sovereign. 
authority. . The disciple is dependent, the preceptor is independent. 


573-574. The father has authority over isons and one's wives in 
the matter of discipline, but no rignt to sell or give away the son. 


575-576. Among those who are dependent, all the (persons) men- 
tioned above (as dependent) are always independent (in a way) ; they 
are $dmittedly their own masters in the matter of issuing command hg 
cue they can), and giving away or not giving away (what is their — ^ 
own). ki 5 


5 
2“ 


7 NA. DE CT 


577-578. The father is the lord of all ‘gems, jewels, etc., but. 
the father nor the grandfather has authority over all immoy ab le: 
27 = i 


————— 
. — 
' 
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! 579-580. The wife, the son, and the slave—these three—are 
adhana, i.e. unpropertied (in the matter of family property). What- 
ever they earn is the property of those to whom they belong. 


2 


2581-582. A man is not the owner of the property because it is 
held by him. Is it not found in the case of thieves that somebody's 
property is being held by somebody else ? 


583. Hence ownership is to be admitted only if the Sástras sanction, 
it is not brought about by mere enjoyment. 


3 584. Otherwise one should notsay that so and so's wealth has 
been stolen by so and so. 


HÀ S 


| 655-586. In the Sastras sources of income as well as the costes are 
| known to be various and that Dharma of the Sástras always biuds even 
the Mlechchhas. 


587 For the preservation of the community these have been fixed 
by previous sages. 


| 583. Sons and wives are to be made equal sharers. 


589. The dsughter is to have half of the son's share, the daugh- 
ters son half of that. 


590. Even if the father be dead, the sons, &c., are to receive their 
shares according to the above proportion. 


591-592. The son should give one-fourth to the mother, one-half of 
that to the sister, one-half of that to the sister’s son, and himself receive 
the remainder. 


593-594. The son, the grandson, the wife, the daughter, the daugh- 
ter’s son, the mother, the brother and the brother’s son—these are to 
receive the wealth (in the order stated) each in the case of failure of 
the predecessor (in the list). 


4595. Absolute right is given to women in the matter of wealth 
that is called women’s wealth as regards sale, and gift, even in im- 
movables. 


5.7-598. The Sauddyika wealth is known to be that which comes 


to a married woman through gifts and dowries from parents’ or 
husband’s families or throzgh presents by parents and relatives. 


! These persons are the chattels, so to speak. Tho earnings belong 
to their master like themselves. 

2 Mere possession does not constitute property. 

3 One should not without careful examination charge anybody 
with theft. 

4 सौदायिक derived from स्वदाय, i. e., one’s own possession—here refer- 
ring to what is technically the stridhana or woman’s property. The 

: wife will have स्वातन्त्र absolute authority over her own wealth (staa) 

but not over the share which comes to her according to her position in 
the aboye order of claimants, i.e., according to the legal share by 
right of succession. This absoulte right pertains to even immovables. 
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599-600. The man who earns anything without the help of anees- 
fral wealth can enjoy that at his own will. That is indivisible. ^ 


601-602. Anybody who can save somebody's wealth from absolute 
destruction owing to the ravages of deluge, thieves, kings and fire 
has right to one-tenth. : 


! 603-604. The goldsmiths should get remuneration accordiug to 
the labour undergone by each in cases where they combine to perform 
a work of art. 


605. He is said to be a ‘silpin ’ by the learned who is well-versed 
in his art. : 


3.606-607- The leader or captain of those who combine to build a 
palace or a temple and construct canals or furniture is to get twice 
the share got by each. 


3 608.609. ‘he remuneration of a musical party alsois to be 
divided according to this principle. The *tálajna " or one who beats 
time is to get one-half and the singers to have equal shares. 


610-611. 11 thieves steal something from other’s kingdoms by the 
king’s order they should first give one-sixth to the king and then 
divide the rest among themselves. 


612-613. If one of the gang is caught all the rest should spend 
equal sums in rescuing him. 


614-615. Those who deal in gold, grains and liquids (collectively) 
will have earnings according to the amount of their share, greater, 
equal or less. | 


618-617. Whatever portion is stipulated indeed (beforehand), 
equal, less, or more, that (shall be-accepted) exactly so. Expenditure 
he shall pay and do the work (proportionately) and take the profit too — — ^. | 
(in the srine maurer). 

618. he same principle (of joint-stock enterprises) applies to 
merchonts as well as peasants. 

4 619-621. The common property, the wealth that has been reali- 
sed by begging, security, mortgage, staves, the property of slaves, 


| f g—Remuneration, सम्भूय--०३ combining. NDAIL c. cM 
२ Joint work, collective "organisations, 835001 E ions, etc., have 
bee) mentioned in Sukraniti, beth iv economic and political affairs of 
the 'Sreni' aud ‘Ganas &c. 
sgqeq—The leader, master-craftsman. 
3 For refereuces to music parties in Indian literature, see an 
article in the Vedic Magazine (March 1913) by the author. ; <6 


+ geqq—lamily. P m 
अन्बाहित- That which is deposited with a person to be delivered 
ultimately to another person. न 
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anwdhita (deposits) and the | total wealth if there be T Idren—these 
nine are not to be made over to others by the wise even in times cf 
dauger. 


622-623. Those who reccive what should not be given, and give 
what should not be given—both these classes of men are to be punished 
like thieves, and are to be made to pay the highest fine. 


€24-625. The man who receives wealth from thieves as well as 
those who are not masters and tho man who purchases quite secretly 
(from them) are to be punished like thieves. 


626-627. The priest who forshakes the householder without offence 
— both are to be punished. 


1 628-629. A merchant should fix ‘a nd orjs th part as the profit 


in a business with due regard to the expenditure and to the conditions 
of the place and not more. 


630. (Ono might adyance money to one who intends to be a mer- 
char t) and not demanding the interest, he should make him carry on 
the trade with half the profits always. 


* 631-2. When (the amount) drawn from the debtor (in the form 
of) i» crest has reached twice the principal then the king shiall 


make (the debtor) pay only the principal to the creditor and nothug 
more than that. 


3 633-634. Creditors take away people's wealth by the compound 
rate of interest. So the king should protect the | cople from them. 


635-636. If somebody does not return the money to the creditor 


when he is able, the king should make him pay that back by applying 
the methods of ‘Sama, Danda,’ &c. i 


/.. 6357-638. When the document in one's posseesion is lost aud he 

brings a suit for the rocovery of debt then the king should well 

ascertain the truth by means of witnesses and make the debtor pay 
him as before (when the document had not been lost.) 


॥ 029-040: The man who receives what has not been given aud 
again wants some thing though well paid—both of these are to be 
punished by the virtuous king. : i 


2 641. The seller of bad (adulterated) goods is punishable like a 
_ thief. १ i i 


SS उम = == = 


(0! प्रदशानुरूपता :—The ब्यय or expenditure is to be calculated according 
ORE e place of business, ४. e., transport and freight are also to be 
included in the Total Cost of production. 


2 Qf. Chapter V. 193. 


J E ^ ation meum, 
So a. Here is something like State Intervention in CS diee 
E B t E T c ४ 


wT? 


IZ 5 


> An? 
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AX La : Cents * x^ र 
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642. 'The king should give wages to artists after noting their 
works and qualifications. 3 


! 643-644. The king should daily receive (as duty) from the sales 
of silver one-fourth, one-third or one-half—not more. 


o45. (When) one hundred palas (of gold) is taken and melted, it 
is pure if it still remains one hundred palas and does not become less. 


646-18. Silver is diminished by four-hundredth part (when melted), 
copper (becomes) less by a hundredth part; tin, Jasada, and lead 
(each) is diminished by one-sixteenth part, and iron by one-eighth 
part, if it is otherwise the artisan should always be punished by the 
kiug. 

619-51. In articles of the best workmanship gold is lost by a two- 
hundredth part of itself while silver by & hundredth part ; and if 
soldered (by using) good material, (the weight) is increased by ® 
sixteenth part. OT, 


652. Having examined the soldering and the workmanship, the 
increase or decrease should be determined. 

653-654. The goldsmiths’ wages is to be one-thirtieth (the value 
worked upon) if workmanship be excellent, one-sixtieth if mediocre, 
and half of that if of inferior order. 


655. Wages to be half of that in the case of kataka (bracelet), 
and in the case of mere melting, half of that. ५ 


656-657. The silversmith’s wages is to be half if workmanship be 
of the highest order, half if mediocre and half of that if inferior, and 
half of that if kataka. 4 


~ Li ८ y . ` . 
658-659. The wages is to be one-fourth in the case of copper, zinc, 
Jasada metal, half, or twice or eight times in the case of iron. 


660. The man who adulterates metals deserves double the punish- 
ment. 

661-662. Customs originating with the sages in ancient times, 
have growns with the people in diversf ways, which it is impossible to 
describe. ३ 


663. The Section on Administration of the State has thus been 
described. 


८ 664. The merits and demerits not mentioned herein are to be | 
known from popular usages. 
a र 


1 The Rate of Royalty upon Mining. : 
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SECTION IV. 
FORTRESSES. 


1. Now I shall narrate in brief the Sixth Section, that on For- 
tresses. 


12. Fortresses are made inaccessible through ditches, thorns, 
rocks and deserts. 


? 3-4. The párikha fort is that which is surrounded on all sides by 
great ditches ; and thé parigha is known to be that which is protected 
by walls of bricks, stones and mud. 


5-7. The vâna or forest-fort is one which is encircled by huge thorns 
and clusters of trees, the dhanwadurga is known to be that round about 
which there is no water, the jaladurga or water-fort is that which is 
surrounded by great sheets of water. 


8-9. The giridurga or hill-fort is described as that which is on 
high level and is supplied with plenty of water. The sainyadurga or 
troop-fort is that one which is defended by heroes well up in vywhas or 
military tactics aud hence impregnable, 


3 10. The sahdyadurga or help fort is known to be that which be- 
longs to the valorous aud friendly kinsfolk. 


* 11-12. The desert-fort is superior to the párikha, thence the 


párigha,thence the forest, thence the dhanwd, thence the water, last 
the hill-fort. 


5 ]3. The sahdyadurga and the sainyádurga are the ornaments of 
- all fortresses. क 


14. Without these the other forts are of no use to the king. 
15-16. The fortess with soldiers is the best of all, the others are 


mere helps or auxiliaries to this, the king should therefore always 
keep this fort. 


1 ऐरिण pertatining to ईरिण or deserts. 
> gayaman embankments of mud wall. 

3 The forts have been described and classified according to two 
principles : (1) the physical difficalties or advantages of the site on 
which the fort stands, e. g., forests, water &c., (2) the human inmates- 
also e. g., the troops. the allies, &c., 

d df course the arrangement here is in order of the difficulties 
presented tothe enemy. The parikha or that which is protected by 
ditches only is.described as being the lowest of all in this respect, and. 
the hill fort is the best. 

5 Undoubtedly the real strength of all forts is in the nature and 
mettle of the human element, the valour and character of tue troops. 
occupying them. Merely physical advantages are of no avail. 


` 
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। 17-18. One who has forts with troops can survey the whole 
earth ; but to have every other kind of forts except those with troops 
is tantamount to imprisonment. 


19. It is advisable to have recourse to other forts in-times of 
danger or emergency. 


£ 20-21. One man with arms can fight one hundred if (he gets 
the protection) of a fort ;a hundred men can fight ten thousand, hence 
the king should have forts. 


3 22. To the valorous and to the people who live in forts with 
troops every place is like a fort. 


23-24 The king should have forts well provided with war materi- 
als and contingencies, as well as grains, troops, arms and treasure. 


25-26. The fortress which is manned by friends and allies is the 
best of all. Victory is sure when the fort is thus manned. 


27. Whichever is thus manned by friends and allies is sure to 
lead to victory. i 


4 28. The mutual dependence of forts and fortresses constitutes 
an element of success. 


1 Of course one can easily appreciate the embarrassing situation 
in which the ruler is placed when he has forts with physical advant- 
ages only but no manly and friendly troops to defend them. It is 
obvious that under these circumstances the instruments of self-defenee 
would be vsed by the enemies against their proprietors themselves, 
and forts would be their own prisons. 

The distinction between the physical and the human elements is 
here carried to perfection. 

2 The efficacy of forts is described here. It is suggested that 
forts can multiply a warrior’s strength hundred-fold. One man in a 
fort is equivalent to one hundred men oat of it. 


8 People who depend on their own nerve can convert every place 


into a fort, ४. e, can. walk erect everywhere without fear. It is the 


inward strength of a mau that is his real fort. 


ege 

4 परस्परानुकल्य The forts should all be so situated and governed 

that there arise no difficulties of access from one to the other or conflic- 

ts of jurisdiction between them. The system of forts in the State 
should be placed on a sound basis of co-ordination and interrelation. 


In enumerating the factors of success or the circumstances that 
are likely to lead to success, Sukrácháryya mentions two conditions :— 


(1) The existence of सहाथ i. ८.) friends and allies. ` 


2) The well-ordered military system and yovernmental F 


which alone can place the forts in inter-dependent relations. ^ 


* 
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SECTION VH. 
THE ARMY. 


[This is a purely political chapter embracing many of the impor- 
tint topics dealt with in Treatises on International Law, especially 
= in their sections on War.] 


1. Fortshave been briefly discussed, the Seventh Section, that 
on the Army is now being narrated. 


2. The army isthe group of men, animals, &c., equipped with 
arms, missiles, &c. 


18-4. The army is of two kinds ; (1) that which proceeds inde- 
pendently ; (2) that which has resort to vehicles, &c. Hach, again, is 
of three kinds: (i) that pertaining to the gods; (ii) that pertaining to 
monsters ; and (iii) that pertaining to human beings. The preceding 
ones are stronger than the succeeding. 


5-6. The swagamá army isthat which moves without any help, 
_ the anyagamá is that which proceeds in vehicles. The Infantry is the 
k swagamd, the other is of three kinds, using chariots, horses or elephants. 


7-8. Without the army there is neither kingdom, nor wealth nor 
prowess. 


? 8-9. Even in the case of a man of no position, everybody 
becomes his tool if he has strength and becomes his enemy if he be 
weak. Does not this hold true iu the case of rulers ? 


3 10-12. Strength of the body, strength of valour and prowess 
strength of the army, strength of arms, fifth is strength of intelligence, 
the sixth is strength of life. One who has all these is equivalent to; 
Visnu. 


. 18. Without the army no one can overpower even an insignifi- 
cant enemy. 


1 Classification of सेना :-- 
i सेना 
९७: Rae 05 RR 

[| & 


E P pud cs 
xi? £ 
ETE देती TA ze श्री adi aa 


o rength that converts foes into friends in the case of ordi- 

f पजनस्य or of aman who has few people i. e. of insigni- 
othe king should always have strength, (i. e., the- 
os è ^ 


asessing all these six kinds of strength is certainly 
Gert ek = / 
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1 14. The gods, monsters, as well as hunian beings Have to depend 
on others’ strength (४. e. strength of the army). 

15-16. The army is the chief means of overpowering the enemy. 
So the king should carefully maintain a formidable army. 

2 17-18. The army is of two kinds—one’s own, and that belonging 
to the allies. Each again is of two kinds according as it is—(i) long 
standiug, or (ii) newly recruited, and also as it is—(7) useful, or (1) 
useless. 

3 19-20. (The army is of two kiuds): untrained or trained ; 
officered by the State or not officered by the State; equipped by tHe 
state with arms, or supplying their own arms and ammunifions ; 
bringing their own vehicles or supplied with vehicles by the State. 

21. Tho army that belongs to the allies is maintained through 
good-will, one’s own army is however maintained by salary. 

22. The maula army is that which has been existing for many 
years, the sddyaska, which is not that. 

23. The sára, efficient or useful army is that which is adapt in 
warfare, the contrary is the asára. 

24. The trained army is that which is skilled in thé vyuhas or 
military tactics, the opposite is the untrained. 

25. The.gulmibhata army is that which has officers of the State, 
the agulmaka is that which brings its own chiefs. 

26. The dattdstra army is that which receives arms ete. from thé 
master, otherwise is the army which supplies its own arms and missiles 

27. The army regimented by the State, and the regiments 
formed among the soldiers by themselves ; likewise the army receiving 
conveyonces from the state (or not). 

* 98. The kirdts and people living in forests who are dependent 
on their own resources and strength (bélong to the latter class). बै 


1 Everybody requires assistants. ॥ d 

2Hta—old, existing from the origin or मूल of the State. ataex—new 
r&w recruits. f 

3Two kinds of military recruitment are described here. The 
army of the State seems to have been divided into two classes : (1) the 


Standing army which must have been trained, regimented mqa 01 


officered and manned by the Military Department of the State, and 
supplied with weapons aud conveyances at State expense, (2) the 
national army of volunteers or the Milita which must necessarily be 
raw recruits, untrained, unregimented (१. 0. having their own captains 
and lieutenants,) and responsible for their own arms, accoutrements 
and conveyances. It would thus appear that the मोल army ४2 e., that 
which is connected with the State, as it were, through roots, or from 
the beginning, would correspond to the permanent standing army of 
the kingdom, and the सावरक or new army improvised for the oceasions 
. to the national Militia enlisted by the methods of conscription or 
voluntary service. HESS 

* It appears that the army of the State may be recruited from 
independent forest tribes who do uot ordinarily acknowledge suzerain- 
ty ofthe neighbouring chief. They: of course bring their fighting 
apparatus. : sic 

28 क 
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1 29-30. The troops left by, or captured from, the enemy and 
placed among one's own people as well as one's own troops tampered 
with by the enemy, should be regarded as inimical. 

51. Each is weak, and not at all a help. 

2 82-33. Strength of the physique is to be promoted in the interest 
of hand-to-hand fights by means of tussles between peers, exercises, 
parades and adequate food. 

34-35. The king should promote the strength of valour and prowess 
by means of hunting excursions against tigers (and big games) and 
exercises among heroes and valorous people with arms and weapons. 

3 86-37. .The strength of the army is to be increased by good pay- 
ments, that of arms and weapons by perances and regular exercises; 
and that of intelligence by the companionship of (or intercourse with) 
people learned in 3881898. 

1 38-40. The king should so govern his life that the kingdom may 
be permanent in his own dynasty through continuity of good deeds. So 
long as the kingdom continues in his famliy so long he is said to live. 

७ 41. The king should have his infantry four times the cavalry, 
bulls one-fifth of his horse, camels one-eighth, elephants one-fourth of 
the camels, chariots half of elephants, and cannon twice the chariots. 


1 भेदाधीन brought under policy of भेद ore of, tho four celebrated 
methods of Statecraft recognised in Hindu Niti Sastras. When once 
the loyalty of the troops has been tampered with by the enemy and 
seeds of disaffection have been sown among them, there is no trust to be 

laced.with them. The disaffected army is as good as the enemy's (and 
should be ‘ disbanded ’). 

2 समैः Epuals, peers. नियुद्ध tug-of-war, hand-to-hand tussles. agaa 
Muscular strength is a desideratum for duels. 

३ In ll. 31-36 Sûkrâchâryya has pointed out the proper method of 
develo ping the various kinds of military strength—(1) physical, (2) 
moral (3) intellectual &c. 

तप : Mantras and penances ure preacribed for warriors in the use 
of missiles and weapons in all Hindu Treatises on Polity. ‘ Atharva 
Veda’ is the great and one of thé first store-houses of these military 
charms and incantations. 

4 The king should try to perpetuate himself and thus augment the 
strength or longevity of his life. The method suggested is सतूक्रिया ४. ८., 
the performance of good deeds. सत्क्रिया leads to popularity of the king 
and maintenance of the State in the same family for long. ‘Thus the 
king himself lives long through posterity. 

5 The relative proportion of the constituents of the Army accord- 
ang to‘ Sukrantti : 


पादात (Footsoldiers) =4 spq (Horse). 
qx (Bull) -— of » 
maam (Camel) - of ,, 
1 
गज (Elephants) =} कमलेक = of „ 
मथ (Chariot) = गै गज =e of .,, 
amaie (Cannon i.e., artillery) =2 रथ = 3३ of , 
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1 45-6. He should have in the army a predominance of footsol- 
diers, a medium quantity of horse, a small amount of elephant force, 
equal number of bulls and camels, but never.elephants in excess. 

2 47-53. The ruler whose income is a lac karsa or one lakh of 
rupees should have every year one hundred reserve force of the same 
age, well-accoutred and decently equipped with weapons and missiles, 
three hundred footsoldiers armed with lesser fire-arms or guns—eighty 
horses, one chariot, two large fire-arms or cannons, ten camels, two 
elephants. two chariots, sixteen bulls, six clerks, and thee couucillors. 

3 58-8. The ruler should every month spend one thousand and five 
hundred rupees on contingencies, charities and personal wants, one 
hundred on the clerks, three hundred on councillors, three hundred 
on wife and children, two hundred on the men of letters, four thousand 


! Here is a general remark about the definite proportion stated 
above. The bulls and camels may be equal in amount, the particular 
injunction about elephants should be noted. . 

2 The annual military establishment of the ruler worth Rs. 1,00,000 
which is regarded as the * unit? of political life is described in these 
lines. It provides for :— 

(1) 100 पृथक or separate i.e., reserve force. 

(2) 300Tnfantry with guns. 

(8) 80 Horses 

(4) 1 Chariot. 

(5) 2 Cannons. 

(6) 10 Camels. 

(7) 2 Elephants. 

(8) 2. Chariots. 

(9) 16 Bulls. 

(10) 6 Clerks or Scribes. 

(11) 3 Councillors. 

3 The monthly items cf expenditure of the ruler worth one lakh 
have been given in these lines. The ‘unit’ of Disbursement in the 
annual budget gives the figures in the following schedule: 


Items. Per month. Per year 
Rs. Rs. 

(1) Personal wants, enjoyments and charities, eto. 1,500 18,000 
(2) 6 Clerks or Scribes  ... aoe ove 100 1,200 
(3) 3 Councillors eee 35 ७०० 300 3,600 
(4) Family 000 toc oco eee 300 3,600. 
(5) Learning and education लत ००० 200 2,400 
(6) Horse and Foot 568 606 ... 4,000 48,000 
(7) Elephants, Camels, Bulls aud Fire-arms is. 400 4,800 
(8) Savings 000 ००७ 000 .. 1,500 18,000 


Total 8,300 99,600 
: (about’a lakh). 
It would be interesting to note the salary bill of clerks and minis- 


ters. It appears that about Rs. lo 8 month is the rate for each clerk, 
and Rs. 100 a month is fixed for Mm highest officer of a State yielding 


Rs. 1,00,000. Incidentally we get an idea of what is known 98 the 


Standard of Life and Comfort among the ancient Hindus. 
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on the men of letters, four thousand on the horsemen, horses and 
infantry, four hundred on elephants, camels, bulls, and fire-arms, and 
save the remaining oue thousand and five hundred in the treasury. 


1 59. The ruler should annually withdraw money from the soldiers 
for their accoutrements. 


२ 60-63. The chariot that is to be kept by the State should be 
made of iron, easily movable by means of wheels, placed on a platform, 
previded with a seat for the driver in the middle, filled with weapons 
and missiles in the interior, fitted up with arrangements for producing 
shade at will, beautiful to look at, and furnished with good horses. 


3 64-67. Harmful elephants are those that have blue palates, blue 
tongues, curyed tusks, or no tusks; who persist long in their angry 
moods, whose rut gushes out without any-systematic order. who shake 
their backs, who have less than eighteen nails, and whose tails touch 
and sweep the ground; good elephants have the opposite attributes. 


468. There are four classes of elephants—Bhadra, Mandra, Mriga 
and Mi§ra. न 


69-70. The Bhadra elephant is known to be that which has tusks 
coloured like honey (६. e.. not pure white but yellowish), which is strong 
and well-formed, is round and fat in body, has good face and has 
excellent limbs. 


5 71-72. The Mandra elephant is that which has a fat belly, lion-like 


There is another item to be noted in this schedule. This is about 
Learning and Education. Patronage of Education and Promotion of 
Learning by means of stipends, scholarships, rewards, honorariums etc. 
are compulsory items that cannot be neglected in the monthly State- 
Budgets. Men of letters are among the primary charges upon the 
.income of the ruler. Hence their is a definite provision for them in the 
‘unit’ of disbursement or the normal Budget of the one lakh standard. 

। The soldiers have to pay for their own uniforms, But it appears. 
that the State is to get these prepared and sot to make the individuals 
responsible. The system seems to be that of granting liveries and 
uniforms from the State in exchange for the price to be paid by the 
soldiers. They cannot purchase these things in the open market at 
‘their own will ~ ° 

2 दृष्टच्छाया--॥110 tent on the chariot should be foldable and portable: 
if need be so that it may be convenient to regulata it according to the 
rays of the gun. 

' $ The science about elephants is highly specialised in India. Hin- 
du drivers and veterinary doctors are well up in the rules of elephant 
life. These are several marks known to them by which they can inter- 
pret the internal character of these animals and forebode good or evil 
of the owuer. 2 ke 

५ The celebrated four castes (mf) are to be met with in almost. 
every Hindu system of classification. Cf, the classification of wood, 
trops, rec honta | 
e RE 7० like those ofthe lion, ४.0.) which turn towards the 
"back and the sides at intervals, 


. 
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eyes, thick skin, thick;throat and thick truuk, medium limbs and & 


long body. 


73-74. The ‘Mriga’ elephant is that which has small or short 
throat, tusks, ears and trunk, big eyes, and very short lips and genital 
organ, and is dwarf. s 

1 75. The ‘Miéra’ elephant is that which has these characteriscts 
iu mixture. 

2 76. The three species have separate measurements. 

77-78. In elephant measurements one angula is made by eight yavo- 
daras, and one kara or cubit is made by twenty-four angulas. 

79-80. In the Bhadra class the height or stature is seven cubits 
the length is eight cubits, and circumference of the belly is ten cubits, 

3 81, The measurement of the Mandra and Mirga species are 
snecessively one cubits less than the preceding. 0 

+ 82. But it is mentioned by sages that the lengths of the Mandra 
and Bhadra class would be equal. 

5 83-84. The best of all elephants is that which has long eher ks, 
eyebrows and forehead, has the swiftest speed, and has ausjicioue 
marks on the body. 

५ 85. The horse measure is separate, as indicated by the ratio 
that five Yavas make one angula. 


! The ‘Migra’ would thus be a nou-descript, ineapable of being” 
classified or specified as belonging to a particular type. 

* The relative proportions of limbs vary with the three classes. 

३ The height*of the Mandra would thus be five cubits, that of the 
Alriga would be five cubits. The length of the Mandra would be seven 
cubits, that of the Mrigà would be six cubits. The circumference of 
the belly of the J/andra would be nine cubits, that of the Mirga would 
be eight cubits. 

* This is a special rule modifying that iu the previous line. 
According to 1. 81 the length of the mandra ought to be seven cubits, 
1. e., one cubit less than that. of Bhadra. But by this rule the lengths 
are equal. So Mandra is eight cubit long ‘Therefore Mriga is to be 
sevcn cubits not six as in 1, 8I. : 

The following measurements are to be-notéd in 11, 77-82. 

(a) Elephant measure :— 
8 Yavas oco ES .. 1 Angula.. 
24 Angulas  ... ००० e. 1 Kara. _ 
(b) Comparative statement of 'imbs :— y 
, Bhadra. Mandra. Mriga. 


Height .. 7 karas 6 karas 5 karas. 
Length : e 8 » 8 , Ü qp 
Circumference of belly ... 10  ,, gie 


8 » 
1 ysa. But these wwW or marks have not been mentioned in 
the Treaties. : e 
* ]n measuring horses people use a different standard from that 
used for elephants. छ 
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1 86-89. "The best horse is that whose face is twenty-four angulas. 
The good is that whose face is thirty-six angulas. ‘The medium is that 
whose' face is thirty-two angulas. he inferior is that whose face is 
weuty =cight angulas. : 


90 In horses all the limbs are made according to a certain pro- 
portion with the face. : 


२ 91-95. The height is three times the measure of the face. The 
length of the whole body from the crescent (top of the head) to the 
beginning or origin of the tail is four times the face together with its 
one-third. The circumference of the belly is three angulás over and 
above three times the face. These are general rules of measurement of 
limbs. Elaborate details are being given below. 


3 96-101 In the horse of the tweuty-eight-angula-face, the height 
of the heel (hoof) is three angulas, the ankle-joint (fetlock) four angulas, 
the leg is twenty angulas, the knee is three angulas,the thighs to the 
end ofthe elbow are twenty-four angulas. The space from the elbow- 
joint to the neck is thirty-eight angulas. The back things are equal 
to the face, the back legs are less than the face by a quarter. 


102. The height has been already mentioned. 


A : The length is new 
being described according to the Sastras. 


* 103-104. The length of the neck is extensive, one-sixth in addi- 


tion to twice the face. The height of the neck is one-fourth and half of 
that less than the face. 


(ee 


1 General remarks about the quality of horses :— 


T 2.01 weg 
The best horse has a face of  ... SN oh 
The good 37 P ७०७ SSO 55 
The medium  ,, 0) ००० 32 „ 


The lowest 5) 3) ७०० 28 


2 The limbs of the horses are to have a fixed proportion with the 
face. Ordinary horse-measurements are :— 


Stature occ e... 8 faces. 
Length ००० Se ००० - Ad 
Circumference of wax ... pS 000 
शफ heel or hoof, qfirqeq from heel to ankle. 
"qt erem angulas of four hands, i. e., 20 angulas. 


"ut elbow, here the joint which connects the thighs with the 
trunk. 


wee coe 


” 
8 4, +3 angulas. 


प्रत्येक back or hind. The back leg is thus twenty-eight minus seven 
or 21 angulas. ; Š 


५ साद्धपाइहीना less than the face by jth and } of jth, i. e., 28—(14- 


1 
इ) 
of 24 argulas or about 28-7-5 or 18 angulas. - 
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! 105-108. From the end of the neck to the origin of the genital 


organ the measure is equal ६0 that of the neck. From there to the end 
of the vertebral column the space is one-half and one-sixth of the face. 


107-108. The tail is half the face, the genital organ likewise, the 
testicles are half the tai] and organ. The ear is six angulas long, may 
be four or five angulas also. 


109 110. The circumference of the heel or hoof is one angula in 
addition to half the face. That of the portion just above is half of 
this, that of the legs is likewise. 

111-113. The circumference of good thighs is eleven angulas 
uccording to the masters. The circumference of the back thighs is 
three times onesixth. ‘The outer aspect of the hind thigh aud leg is to 
look like a curved bow. 

114-115. The circumference of the hock at the ankle-joint is nine 
angulas. The circumference of the hind legs is equal to that of the 
forelegs. 

116-117. Space between two thighs is one angula. Breadth or 
width of the neck on which the hair grows is oue and a half angula. 


118-119. 'l'he mane should be made to grow beautifully downwards, 
to the extent of one cubit, from the space between the crown and the 
end of the neck. 

120-122. The hair of the tail is one and a half cubit or two cubits. 
The length of the ears is seven, eight, nine or ten'angulas, their width 
is three or four angulas. 

123-125. The neck is neither fat nor flat but like that of the pea- 
cock. ‘lhe circumference of the foreneck is one must? or four angulas 
in addition to the face. The circumference of the origin of the neck 
(i.e, where it comes out from the body) is twice the face minus ten 
angulas. x 

126-197. The good breast is one-third less than the face. The 
circumference of the forehead over the eyes is eight angulas in addi- 
tion to the face. , 

128 129. The circumference of the face at the nose below the eye 
is equal to the face minus one-third. 

130-131. The width of the eye is two angulas, their length is three 
angulas. Or the width two angulas and a half and the length is four 
angulas. 

132. The space between two thighs is one-third face. 


133. The space between the two eyes is one-fifth of the face. 


1 त्रिक end of the vertebral column. दय सपद (नु +3) ०६८७ (C P र. 
gulas. t 
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134. The space between two ears is likewise, as well as the space 
between an eye and an ear. 


185. ‘The space between two heels, when the horse is standing erect 
is equal to the length of the ear. 


1 136-7. The space between two oye-pupils, space between two 
eyes, as well as the space between the nose ard the eye are one-third 
of the hind thigh. 


138-9. ‘The upper lip is one third of the face. The space between 
two nostrils is one-ninth of the same. 


140. The body (from back to breast) is half of human height, and 
is equal to the breast at the end of the vertebral column. 


141. The breast hangs low at the origin of the arms to the extent 
of one-fourth of the face. 


142-3. The space between the arms at the breast is known to be 
one-sixth of the face. The lower lip is an angula anda half high 
together with the jaw. 


144. That horse is beautiful which has a high neck and low back. 


> 145-7. lf sn image is to be made, the appropriate pattern or 
model should be always placed in trout. No image cau be made without a 


! सकथि or hind thigh is 28 angula. The space therefore is about 9 
angulas. 

? The following are the measurements given iu ll. 93-144. The 
type taken is that whose face is 28 angulas, i.e., the lowest scies. 


(a) Heights. 


l. Heel or Hoof 2०५ “Oe ud 9 a 

2. Anklejoint ... Ah se e को Berlei 

3. Fore leg ००० ve soo PAO) र 

4. Knee coc : coc ००० ००° ॐ ; 

5. Fore thigh ... A eae ee 14 3 

6. Thigh to neck T wo ०० 38 4 

7. Hind legs ... o ET "T 

8. Hind thighs... En ESI 5 

9. Neck ०58 ००० ste -. 18 

dites (b) Lengths. E 

. Nec 000 oe ००४ 64 

2: Body oct obe ce t ‘60 Bie 

3. From organ to end of vertebral column उ) 

4. Tail 555 TS we ०००७ 14 

5. Genital organ ००० cec ME 

6. Testicles |... ER " बेघर a 

7. Mar con ००७ xe 9,4,o0r 5 ,, 

8. Mane or Hair of neck ... es 1 cubit = 

9. Hair of tail .... wees ४०० 1} or 2 cubits. 
10. Bye HET EU TAL S eia 3 or 4'angulas. 
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a model. So the artist should frame the limbs after meditating on the 
horse and finding out the measurements and attributes of horses in the 
manner indicated above 


149-55 The horse with divine attributes or excellent horse is that 
which has a beardless face, beautiful, smart and hizh nose, long and 
high neck, short belly, heels a id ears, very swift speed, voice like the 
cloud and the gander, is neither very wicked nor very mild, has good 
forin and colour and beantiful circular rings of feather 


154-55 Circular hair-rings or feather-rings are of two kinds— 
those turning leftwards or rightwards, full rings or partial rings, small 
rings or large rings 


1 156-57. The hair ring that turns leitwards is auspicious in the 


(c) Circumferences. 


1. Heel ५८८ cec Sx .. 15 angulas. 
2. Anklejoint ॥ wee FAT D 
3. Fore leg cs aos en dÀ v 
4. Fore thigh ex Jis vis SH “ 
5. Hind thigh : 5 ga 9) 
6. Hock of the anklejoint J: n) + 
7. Hind leg coc Al coo 5 " 
8 Forepart of neck coc ८0: 3o ह “ip 
9. End of neck 3 coc .. 46 7 
10. Forehead i. $ oo ॥362 ५ 5 
11. Face at the nose below the eye .. ४०० LS » 
(d) Distances, breadth, width, or space. 

. Between two thighs at the back  ... -.. 1 angula. 
9. The neck ov which hair grows...’ ००1३ 5) 
3. Har ate od 00: 3 or 4 " 
4. Breast 566 on cece Oe; 
5. Bye 76 Soc ००८ 2 or 2} » 
6. Between two thighs ... ees ( wes wa, 3) 
7. Between two eyes ००० 600 moo D (n 
8. Betweeu two ears sas <` o 5 + 
9. Between eye and ear coc 5e 9 a 

10. Between two heels 005 6,7, &c. p 
ll. Between two pupils of eyes 666 EO a 
12, Betweeu two eye brows coc : JO y 
13. Between eye and nose doc «esit आलि " 
114 between two nostrils ao woe 3 p 
15. Between arms at breast ec M ee 4i pc 
16. Lower lip 000 sor oe 1001 A 
17. upper lip ees aot ess 9 P 
18. Betweeu back and breast ccc 1} cubits. 


1 If th: hair-rings have a rightward direction in female horses, the 
result is inauspicious. So if a male horse has hair-rings which tura 
leftwards the result ia not satisfactory 

29 T 


- Kt 
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female hors), and that which turns rightwards in the male horse. Not 
the contrary. 


153. Their results vary with the directions in which they are 
formed, 2. g., downwards, upwards or oblique. 


। 749-61. The auspicious marks made of hair or feather are the 
coneh, wheel, mace, lotus, altar, seat of meditation, palace, pate, bow, 
pitcher full of water, white mustard seeds, garland, fish, dagger and 
Drivatsa gem. 

162-63. Those horses are the very best which have these feathery 
shapes on the nose tip, the forehead, throat and head. 


164-65. Those are good horses which have these hair marks on the 
breast, neck, shoulder, waist, nave, belly and the front of t he sides. 


166-67. The ‘ pûrnaharga ' horse is that which has two such 
marks on the brow and a third on the head. 


168-69. The horse that has a mark on the backbone leads to the 
increase of the master's horses and is known as the‘ süryya " horse. 


170-71. The horse that has three marks on the forehead is kr own 
as‘ irikuta ’ and leads to the increase of horses. 


172-73. The horse that has three such feather spots on the neck is 
the * vàjf$a ' or lord of horses in the royal stable. 


174-75. If two marks are noticed on the cheeks of a horse they 
lead to the increase of fame and kingdom. 

176-77. The horse that has however only one mark on the cheek is 
known as the‘ sarvanáma ? and leads to the owner's ruin. 

178-79. The horse that has a mark on the right cheek is known as 
the ‘ éiva ' aud leads to the happiness of the master. 

180. ‘he horse that has a mark on ihe left-cheek is wicked and 
leads to loss of wealth 

181-83 The horses that have two spots on the ears are known 28 
* Indra ’ those that have marks on the nipples are known as ‘ Vijaya.’ 

Both give victory in wars and lead to the increase of territory. 

184-85. The horse that has two marke on the side of the neck is 
known as‘ Padma’ aud that brings several Padmas (Padma= one 
thousand billions) of wealth as well as unceasing happiness to the 
master. ०९३ : 

186-87. ‘I'he horse that has one or three marks in the nose is 
known'as * Bhüpála and Chakravartt.’ 


1 If the feathers or hairs on the body of horses do assume some 
such shapes as are known to belong to the objects mentioned here, it 
is believed the proprietor will be happy. It thus sppears that the 
marks on the horse's body need not all be circular. The भमर 8 may 
be of any shape and size. - 

ब्वस्तिक (1) Seat of meditation, (2) white mustrad seeds. 
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188-89. ‘I'he horse that has one large mark on the throat is known 
as Chintdmani and leads to the realisation of the desired objects. 


190. The horses that have marks on the forehead and the throat 
are known as Sulka and give increase and game 


191-2. lf the horse has marks in the mouth or at the end of the 
belly, it is sure to get death or causes ruin of the master. 


193-95. The marks that. are on the knees give the troubles of life 
abroad. That on the genital organ causes loss of victory and beauty. 
‘hat on the end of the vertebral column means destruction of trivarga. 
i.e., every thing. 


106 97. The horse that has a mark on the orgin of the tail is 
ruinors aod known as Dhümaketu. The horse that has a mark on the 
rectum, the tail and the end of the vertebral column is known as the 
Kritánta 


200 2. The marks are always bad if they are on eyes, jaws, cheeks, 
breast, throat, u, per lip, kidney, waist, knee, genital organ, hump of 
the back, navel, vight waist aud right foot 


203 The marks are good i£ they are on the throat, the back 
lower lip, space betwee: ear and eye, left waist, sides, thighs, and fore 
legs 


106 7. Two marks on the forehead with space between indicate 
good snd are like the sun andthe moon. lf they overlap they give 
medium results, but if they are tov contiguous they are evil 


908-2. Three marks oa the f 'rehead with space between them one 
bein: on the top ave indicative of good. But two marks very conti- 
guous to each other are inauspicious 


210. ‘Three triangular marks on the forehead are the causes of 
grief. 

211 One mark in the middle of the throat is very auspicious avd 
preveuts all harms. 


212. On the leg the downward mark is good, on the forehead the 
upward. 


(2) 213. A Satapadi which is turned backward is not all regarded 
as inauspicious. 


214-15. The mark on the back of the genital organ or the nipple 
is bad. ‘That near the ear also is bad. 


910 If the horse has a mark on one of the upper sides of the neck 
it is called EkaraSms. 


Ec ‘he horse that has an upward mark on the leg is disparaged 
as the uprooter of posts 
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218. The horse that has both good and evil marks is known to be 


medium. 


1 219. The horse that has five white marks on the face and four 
^n legs is known as Pufichakalydna. The oue that has in addition to 
these three marks on the breast, neck and tailis known as Astamangala. 


८ 
220. The Sydmakarna horse is that which has one colour through- 

out the body bet has ears coloured gydma i». greenish. If that one 

‘olour be white the horse is sacred and deserves to be worshipped 


223. The horse is known to be Jayamangala which has eyes like 
vaiduryya gem. 


22.1. The horse may be worshipped, whether of cne colour or of 
variegated colour, provided it is beautiful. 


225. The horse with black legs as well as that with one white ileg 
are disparaged. 


226-28, The rough, grey coloured as well as ash-coloured horses are 
also despised. The horses with black roofs of mouth, black tongues, 
black lips, as well as those which are throughout black but haye white 
tails are deprecated. 


229-31. Those horses are good which run with legs thrown froma 
height, whose movements are like those of tigers, peacocks, ducks, 
parrots, pigeons, deer, camels, monkeys and bulls. 


232-33. If the horse-man does not get tired by riding a horse even 
after over-feeding and over-drinking, the gait of the horse is known to 
be excellent, and the horse is also very good. 


234-35. The horse that has one very white mark on the forehead 
but is throughout coloured otherwise is known as dala bhanji, the man 
who has such a horse is looked down upon. 


230. All defects due to colour vanish if the horse has a decent 
aspect. 


288. The horse that is strong, has good gait, is well-formed and 
not very wicked is much appreciated even if defiled by hair-marks. 


2939-43. Defects grow in horses through long continued absence 
of work. But through excessive work the horse grows lean an d emacia- 
ted by disease. Without bearing burden the horse becomes unfit for 
any work. Without food it becomes sickly, but with excessive feeding 
it contracts disease. It is the good or bad qualifications of the trainer 
that give the horse good or bad gait. 


NS LUE SU > CORRER 


-The five or eight white marks are so many auspicious signs. 

2 Some commonplace observations about food, exercise, work, 
training, etc. of horses. 

" é 


= 
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244-45. The good trainer is he who moves his legs below the knees, 
keeps his .body erect, is fixed in his seat, and holds the bridle uni- 
formly $ 
1 246-47. ‘he good trainer should strike the horse at the proper 
place by whips mildly and not too severely but with medium ‘pressure. 


248.50. He should strike the horse at the sides if it neighs, also 
atthe sides if it slips, at the ear if it shies, at the neck if it goes 
astray, at the space between the arms if angry, at the belly if absent- 
minded. 


251. The horse is not struck at any other place by experts. 


252-54. Or one should strike the horse at the breast if it be 
terrified, at the neck if it neighs, at the posterior if it slips, at the 
mouth if going astray, at the tail if it be angry, at the knees if it be 
absent-minded. 


255-57. One should not strike the horse very often or at the 
wrong place. One adds to the defects of the horse by striking it at 
the wrong time and place. Those defects exist so long as the horse 
lives. 

253. One should overpower the horse by whips, and should never 
ride a horse without a whip. 

2 259. The good horse should go one hundred dhanu in sixteen 
mtr ds. 


260. Horses are inferior according as their speed is lower (than 
६110 rate defined nbove.) 

261-63. 'lhe circle that is to be made for training the horse is of 
the highest class if one thousand chápas in circumferéuce, is medium 
if half that size; inferior if half that, small if only one hundred dhanus 
in size, and very small if half that. 


3 261-65. The trainer should daily increase the movement or speed 
of the horse by exercises within the circular ring in such a way that it 
can rau one hundred yojanas in & day. 


266-67. One should ride the horse in the morning and evening in 
October and November, winter and spring, in the ovening in summer, 
in the morning in ,utumn. 


268. One should not use the horse in the rainy seasen nor on un- 


even grounds . 


1 स्थाने at the proper place. The proper places: are mentioned below. 

२ घनु :—4 Cubits. 100 dhanus make 400 cubits or 200 yards. 
मात्रा--8 period of time. 10 mátrás—4 seconds. 

4 x 16. "e 
. 16 mátrás—.——— —— 6. 4 seconds. 

- s 10 : 
.. in one hour, about 64 miles. The rate seems to be ML S : 
3 योजन- 4 miles. 100 Yojanas make 400 miles. ‘But how does this 
rate tally with that given’ in'I. 259 ? 
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269. The appetite, strength, prowess aud health of the horse are 
promoted by well-regulated movements. 


270-71. ‘The horse that has got fatigue through work should be 
given a slight stroll for sometime, then should be fed upon sugar and 
powdered grains mixed with water. 


272-73. The horse should be given peas or grains, mdsa, mung, 


both dry and wet, as well as well-cooked meat. 


274. One should not use the whip at the places which have been 
wounded. 


275-78. In the interest of its strength the horse should be given 
gur and salt just after work before the suddle and fittings are brought 
down. Then when the sweat has disappeared and it has stood calm 
.and quiet the horse should be relieved of its fittings and reins 


2.9-80. The horse should be made to stroll in the dust after its 
limbs have been rubbed, and carefully tended with baths, drinks aud 
foods. 


281. Wines and juices of forest or wild animals take away all the 
defects of horses. 


282. The horse should be made to take milk, ghee, water and 
powdered grains. 


283-84. If the horse be made to carry burden just after taking 
food and drink, it soon contracts eoughs and gasps and other diseases. 


1 285-86. Barley and pea constitute the best food for horses, 
masa and makustha are good, masur and mungs are inferior stuff. 


2 287-88. The movements of horses are of six kinds—dhdra, dskan- 
deta, rechita, pluta, dhauritaka, valgita ; each has its own characteris- 
tics. 


289. The dhdrd gait is known to be that which is very fast, in the- 
midst of which 8 horse would get puzzled if spurred with the heels. 


_ 291-92. The dskandita movement of horses is known to be that in 
which the horse contracts its forelegs and runs with rapid leaps. 


293. The rechita movement is that with short leaps but continuous. 


. 294. The pluta movement is that in which the horse leaps with all 
the four legs like the deer. 


295-96. The dhauritaka movement is rapid movement with uneon- 
tracted legs very useful in drawing chariot. 


297-98. The valgita movement is that in which the horse runs with. 
«contracted legs, neck raised like that of the peacock, and half the body 
trembling. 


1 Several country grains, mainly pulses are mentloned here. 
2 These technical terms 079 being explained below. 


~ 
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299-300. In bulls the circumference of the belly is four times that 
of the face, the height or stature together with the hump is three times 
the face and the length is three times and a half of the face. 


301. The bull that is seven ‘tilas’ in height is appreeiated if 
possessing all these attributes. 


302-3. The bull that is neither idle nor wicked but a good beast 
for carrying burden, has a well-formed body and a good back, is the 
best of all. 


304-5. The camel that is strong-built, has a good face, is nine 
* talas’ in stature, carries burden and goes thirty ‘ yojanas’ a day, is 
appreciated. 


306-7. The age of one hundred years is the maximum for men and 
elephants. 


307. The young age of both men and elephants extends up to the 
twentieth year. 


308-9. The middle age of man extends up to the sixtieth year, that 
of elephants to the eightieth. 


310-1. The maximum age of horses is thirty-four years. That of 
bulls and camels is twenty-five years. 


1312-3. The young age of horses, bulls and camels extends up to 
the fifth year. Their middle age extends up to the sixteenth year, old 
age siuce then. " 


314. The age of both bulls and horses is £o be known from the 
growth and colour of teeth. 


2315-20. In the first year of horses six white teeth grow. In the 
-second year the lower teeth get black and red. In the third year both 
the front teeth become black and this goes on till the sixth year. In 
the fourth year the two teeth by the side of the two frout teeth are 
replaced by new teeth. In the fifth year the last two (molar) teeth are 
replaced and these blackeu from the sixth year. 
eee 

1 The following table gives these distinctions between the various 
periods of life, viz, youth, manhood, old sge, as pertaining to men, 
elephants, &c. 


Maximum age. Youth. Middle age. 
Man  .. .. 100 years 20 years 60 years © 
Elephant NOD a 20 ,, 80 ,, 
Horse ... e 34 y 5 » UG क 
Bull... <n OT 5» 100 ,, 
Camel ... Vm 120 क OPE JUIEESTONES 


> Thus in the course of five years the whole dental structure of 
horses is replaced. With the replacement of the natal teeth infancy is 
closed and middle age begins. " 
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321-94. The teeth gradually yellow from the ninth year and white: 
from the twelfth year, become transparent like glass from the fifteenth 
year, have the hue of honey from the eighteenth year and of concelc 
from the twenty-first year. The last continues till the twenty-fourth. 


1 825. Since twenty-fourth year the teeth get loose and separated,. 
and begin to fall down in threes. 


326-27. ‘The horse that has attained full age gets three circular 


rows on the upper lip. The age is to be considered low in proportion 
as the rows are less. 


2 328-29. The bad horses are those that throw kicks, make sounds 
with lips. shake their backs, tend to go down into water, suddenly stop 


in the midst of a movement, lie down on the back, move backwards and 
leap ००. 


330. As well as those that have snake-like tongues, the colour of 
bears, and are timid in character. 


. 3 331. The horse that has a mark on the forehead disfigu red by » 
minute blot (of another colour) is depreciated, as well as that which 
tears asunder the ropes. 


832-35. All the eight white teeth of bulls grow in their fourth 
year. Two extreme (molgr) teeth falbdowu and »re replaced in the- 
fifth year: in the sixth year the next two, in the sevoith the next two, 
and in the eighth the central two. 


! The changes in colour of horse's teeth as indicated in ll. 315-25- 
are given below :— 


Age. Colour. 
lst year (20 dis ses e. White. 
2nd year ood eee Cs .. black and red- 
8rd—6th year black. 
6th—9th year ... black. 
9th—12th year ० 000 .. yellow. 
12th—15th year ठ्ठ vs e. White. 
15th—18th year. .. glass. 
18th—21st year ५50 noe ... honey. 


218t—24th year ळत ००0 ... couch. 
2 These are somo of the vicious habits of wicked horses. 


3 f&z hole in the तिलक (mark) on the भाल (forehead). The hole here ` 


is a spot or blot of another colour which disfigures तिलक or main mark: 
on the brow. j 


झाअयकृत which cuts the means of keeping the horse un der control; 
4.9, destroys the fastenings, fittings, ropes, posts, reins, &e. 
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1 336-37. Every two years the teeth got black, yellow, white, red 
and coich-like in order. Then their looseness and fall commence. 

२ 338 ‘The age of camels also has to be understood from conside- 
ration like these. 

339-10 The hook with two months, one for movement forward and 
the other for movement backward has to be used in controlling the 
elephant. ‘The driver should use this instrament for regulating the 
movements of the animal. 

341-44. (Description of the bridle or reins). The horse is to be 
controilel by such a bridle. . 

* 34». The bull and the camel have to be governed by strings 
with which the nose can be pulled. 

3465. An instrument with seven sharp teeth is to be used in cleans- 
ing (or rubbing) these animals. 

347-48 Men as well as beasts have to be always governed by 
adequate punishments. The soldiers have to be controlled by special 
methods not by fines. 


1 Each colour lasts for two years. As all the teeth get finally 
replaced in eight years, the colour ohanges up to the 18th year'(2 years 
for every colour). 

२ [n II. 77-338 we have been supplied with studies of animals for 
domestic as well as military use. The elaborate details about their size, 
shape, proportion of limbs, feeding, training, age, movements, meilical 
treatme: t, etc., though not quite relevant in a treatise on purely politi- 
cal subjects, are however called for accordiug to the scope of the 
subject-matter which the author has taken up for himself. ‘ Sukraniti? 
isa very comprehensive work as all Hindu social and human treatises 
are. As such it deals with all matters that directly or indirectly 
concern the main subject, viz., the promotion of the human and social 
well-being. : 

The whole sub-section on the Animal—Force of the Military De- 
partment of the State gives a concrete picture of the exact manner in 
which the War establishment is goverued. The various sciences and 
practial arts connected with the life-history, habits, habitats, food, 
diseases, exterual and internal characteristics have all been laid 
under contribution, and the account is incidentally suggestive of the. 
vast knowledge of the animal world that the Hindus displayed in the 
specialised treatises, if any, on the animals. Zoology, Veterinary 
Science, at any rate, their practical, aspects must have been highly 
developed, thus testifying to the genius of the Hindus for the indue- 
tive sciences of the physical, objective world. Some of these Biological 
treutises of the Hindus, e. g., those on elephants, plants, etc., have 
already acquired celeberity in connection with Ayurveda. In order 
that full-justice may be done to the achievements of the Hindu sages in 
physical scie ces those specialised treatises have to be edited and 
published Works like 'Sukraniti' can only suggest aud indicate the 
lines e! iuquiry by pointing to or hinting at the existence of Hindu 
scientilic works of a really technical character dealing with animals, 
minerals, and vegetables of the earth. : > 

3 The instruments by which the animals are governed in their 
movements are the hook, the bridle and the strings. 


30 
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340-50. The horses and bulls are well kept in watered lands, the 
camels and elephants in forests, the foot soldiers in ordinary or public 
places. 


351. The ruler should station one hundred soldiers at every 
yojana. 


| 1 352-53. The elephant, the camel, the bu'l, the horse are excellent: 
i beasts of burden in the descending order. Carriages are the best of all 
conveyances except in the rainy season 


1 354-55. 'The ruler should never proceed with a small army even 
= against an insignificant enemy. The wise should never nse the very 
raw recruits even though they are in great numbers. 


2356-57. The untrained, inefficient and the raw recruits are all 
like bales of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks 
besides warfare. 


3 358-59. The weak ones desert the fields when they fear loss of 
life. But the strong ones, who are capable of causing vikdra or flight, 
do not. 


360-61. The man who has no valour cannot stand a fight even if 
he has a vast army. Can he stand the enemy with a small one ? 


362-63. 1110 valorous man however can overpower the enemy with 
a small but well-trained army. What cau he not schieve if he has a 
large army (at his back) ? 


364-65. The king should proceed against the enemy with the 
. standing or old, trained and efficient troops. The veteran army does 
not desire to leave the master even at the point of death. 


366-67. Alienation (of soldiers) is caused by harsh words, diminu- 
* tion of wages, threats, and constant life and work in foreign lands. 


368-69. Since there can be no success if the army be disaffected, 
one should always study the causes of disaffection or alienation of the 
army belonging to oneself and also to the enemy. 


370-71. The king should always by gift, and artifices promote 
alienation or disaffection among the euemy's troops. 


372-73. One should satisfy the very powerful enemy by service 
i and humiliation, serve the strong ones by honours and presents, and 
i the weak ones by wars. 


। प्रक्‌ previous ones are superior to the succeeding. 


| 5 Here is a very strong advice against the use of raw inexpert 
reeruits (like volunteers improvised for the occasion) in any warfare, 
even if the enemy be really very insignificant. 

5 Grad to de quite contrary to what one. is expected to do, here 
deserting the field. 
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1 374. He should win over the equals by alliance or friendship and 
subjugate all by the policy of separation. 


375. There is no other means of subjugating the foe except by 
causing disatfection among their soldiers. 


2 376-77. One should follow ntti or the moral rules so long as one 
is powerful. People remain friends till then ; just as the wind is the 
friend of the burning-fire. 


378-79. Deserters from the enemy should not be placed near the 
main army. They have to be employed separately (in other works) and 
in wars should be used first. 


380. The allies’ troops may be placed in the front, at the back or 
the wings. 


381-82. Astra is that which is thrown or cast down by means of 
charms, machines or fire. astra is any other weapo:, e.g. sword, 
dagger, kunta, &c. 

3 383-85. Astra is of two kinds, charmed or tubular. The king 
who desires victory should use tubular where the charmed does not 
exist, together with the gasiras. 


386-87. People expert in military instruments know of div»rse 
ageucies named aetras and gastras varying according to short or large 
size and the nature and mode of the sharp edges- 


388. The‘ nAlika’ (tubular or cylindrical) astra is known to be of 
two kinds according to large or small size. - 


! मेद or policy of sepration by which the army is alienated with the 
ruler, the people estranged from the sovereign, the friends get riyal- 
aries &c. is the most powerful weapon to be used by aking. It is the 
universal engine for overpowering enemies and controlling friends and 
neutrals. The advice given in these lines is too obviou;. 

2 The great question whether Mig? i should follow Right or Right 
Might has ever been debatable. In all questions of practical politics, 
adaptation to the environment in order to promote the interests of one’s 
own national culture, 810 the employment of all those means which 
lead to that are the recognised maxims of statesmen. So that the 
doctrine of Machiavelli about Political Morality is, after all, the only 
certain and universal truth. Sukrá&cháryya's advice that Right or 
Morality shines well only when and as long as there is might just as 
wind blows vehement only when and as long as the fire is burning 
powerfully, finds its counterpart in all doctrines of political ‘ expedi- 
ency’ that have been preached in the world in various guises since time 
immemori»]. In order that you may attract friends and display your 
morality you must be powerful. In other words, Might is the Right. 
‘Sukraniti — has never advocated the principles of universal truth and 
absolute morality. These depend on the exigencies of circumstances, 
the sole standard always being the promotion of social well-being. 

5 af% Ihe instrument which has a tube or cylinder, &c., mechani- 
eal. 
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! 389-94. The short or small ‘ nàlika" is the cylindrical instrument 
to be used by infantry and cavalry, having an oblique (hor zontal) and 
straight (perpendicular) hole at the origin (breech), the length of five 
vitastis (two cubits aid a half), a sharp point (tila) both at the 
forefront (muzzle) and at origin, which can be used in marking the 
objective, which has fire produced by the pressure of a machine, 
contains stone and powder at the origin has a good wooden handle at 
the top, (butt) has an inside hole of the breadth of the middle finger, 
holds gunpowder in the interior and has a strong rod. 


? 395-96. The instrument strikes distant objects according us the 
bamboo or barkyis thick and hollow and the balls are long and wide. 


3 397-09. The large *nálika" is that which has a post or wedge at 
the origin or breech, and according to its movements, can be pointed 
towards the aim has a wooden frame and is drawn on carriage; if well 
used, it leads to victory. : 


+ 400-404. Five palas of suvarchiisalt, one pala of sulphur and one 
pala of charcoal from ths wood of arka, snuhi and other trees burnt ia 
a manner that prevents the escape of Smoke,sg,in a closed vessel 
have to be purified, powdered, and mixed together, then dissolved in 
the juices of snuhi, arka and garlic, then dried up by heat, and finally 
powdered like sugar. The substance is guupowder. 

? 405-406. Six or four parts of suvarchi salt may also be used iu 
the preparation of ganpowder. Sulphur and charcoal would romais the 
sane. 


* 407-408. The balls are made of iron with other substances inside 


! The description tallies with that of a modern gun, the great 
presumption being that the lines are interpolations. 


ग्राव stones, ga handle, aft qq gunpowder, a थ्याङगुल &c., the hole 
must be such that the middle finger can penetrate it. famat space with- 
in the hole (barrel). 


? श्वकसार bamboo or bark. It seems that the cylindrical instrument 
is made of bamboo. But cf. 11. 409-10. Distance or the aim depends 
on the length, &c., of balls as well as diameter of the instrument. 

5 Here is the description of a cannon. 

+ The chemical composition of gunpowder is given here. Swvurchi 
is 9 salt like alum. 

झन्तर्षा which keeps the Smoke iuside—ls it the process of “Destrac- 
tive "? 

The proportion of the constituents :— 


Salt ... . 9 parts. 
sulphur .. 1 part. 
Charcol- +. 1 part. : 


The above mixture with juices of plants give the desired object. 
5 Here is another preparation. ‘I'he substances are the same, out 


the quantity of salt to be used varies. 


* Jt appears the iron balls are made for cannon, 
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or without any such substance For lesser ndlas or guns the balls are 
inade of lead or any other metal. 


4)9.410. The ndldstras may be made of iron or of some other metal, 
have to be rubbed and cleansed daily aid covered by armed men. 


1411-15. Experts make guup ders in various ways and of white 
aud other colours aecordiug to the relative quantities of coustituents: — 
charcoal, sulphur, swvarcht stones, haritdl, lead, hingul, iron filings, 
camphor, jatu, indigo, juice of sarala tree, &c. 


416-17. The balls in the instruments are flung at the aim by the 
touch of fire. 


418-421. The instrument has to be first cleaned, then the gun- 
powder has t» be pat iu, then it is to ba placed lightly at the origin of 
the instrument by means of the rod. Then the ball has to be introduced, 
then the gunpowder at the ear. Fire is next to be applied to this 
powder, and the ball is projected towards the objective. 


422-93 ‘The arrow is to be two cubits in length and to be so 
arraiged that it caa pierce the object when flung from the bow-string. 


424. The mace is to be octagonal (in shape), to have a strong 
handle, and high up to the breast. 


425. The pattia is long as the humanu body, has sharp edges on 
both sides, and a handle. 


496. The ekadhára is slightly curved and four angulas in width. 


497. The ksurapránta is high to the navel, has a strong fist, and 
‘the lustre of the moon. 


428. The dagger is four cubits, has a rod as the handle and is 
edged like the razor. 


499. The kunta is ten cubits fat and has a handle like $anku or 
stick. 


२ 430. The wheel is six cubits in cirumference, has razor-like edge 
and a good centre. 


431. ‘he pasa is a rod three cubits long, with three sharp need- 
les, and an iron rope. 


432-33. The kavacha or armour is the protection for the upper 
limb, has the helmet for covering the head, is made of iron sheet about 
the thickness of wheat. 


434. The karaja is a stong arm that is made of iron and has a keen 
edge. - t 


! कान्तरजसः dusts or filings or powders of iron समन्युनाधिकः according 
as the parts of the — are equal to, less or greater than (the 
fixed proportion). 

2 The चक्र is whirled from the नाभि or centre. 
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435-87. The king who is provided with good supplies, is endowed 
with the ‘ six attributes’ of Statecraft, and equipped with sufficient 
arms and ammunitions, should desire to fight. Otherwise he gete 
misery and dethroned from the kingdom. 


1 438-39. The affair that two parties, who have inimical relations 
with each other, undertake by means of arms to satisfy their rival 
1 interests is known as warfare. 


440-41. The daivika warfare is that in which charms are used, the 
> dsura that in which the mechanical instrument are used, the human 
warfare that in which Sastras and hands are used 


449-8. There may be 8 fight of one with many, of many with many, 
of one with one, or of two with two. 


444-45. The ruler who wauts to fight should carefully consider the 
season, the region, the enemy’s strength, one’s own strength, the four- 
1 fold policy 810 the six attributes of Statecraft. 


446-48. The autumn, hemanta (Octoher and November) and winter 
are the best seasons for warfare. The spring is good, the worst is the 
summer. In the rainy season war is not at all appreciated, peace is 
desirable then. 


3 449-50. When the king is well provided with military reqnire- 
ments aud master of a sufficiently strong army, the season is soul- 
inspiring 810 foreboder of good. 


3 451. If very urgent business arise,the season is not auspicious. 


452. One should place the Lord of the universe in the heart (when 
going out on an expedition). 


* 493. There are uo rules about time or season in cases ereated by t 
the killing of cows, women and Bráhmanas. 


1 युद्ध War defined. The conditions of warfare are the following— 
(1) two parties inimical to each other, (2) furtherance of some ends, (3) 
use cf arms. 


२ The idea is that no consideration of time need detain the man 
who is sure of his position and strength as regards troops and supplies. 


3 Even if otherwise the time be good for war, ४. e., if the seasons 
and weather be favourable, the ruler should not necessarily be tempted 
to undertake war. He should first look to more important and pressing 
business at home. Thus in II. 449-51 Sukrácháryya is advocating the 
theory that the man is the maker of his time, he should study his own 
conveniences and never be swayed by purely physical consideration 
,6f ४७७8018, weather, climate, &c. 


* Here again, the physical consideration of time and season do not- : : 


hold good. ; 
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! 454-55. That country is excellent in which there are facilities for 
the regular parade aud exercises of one’s own soldiers at the proper 
time but there are none for those of the foe. 


456-57. That country is said to be good which provides equal 
facilities for military exercises to the troops of both parties in a 
contest. 

2 458-59. That region is the worst in which the enemy’s troops 
get ample grounds for parade and exercise but one's own troops get 
110118. 

460-61. If the enemy’s army be one-third less than one’s own troops 
or untrained, inefficient and raw recruits, the circumstances would lead 
to success. 

3 462-63. One's own army that has been maintained as children , 
and rewarded by gifts and honours and is well supplied with war provi - 
sions does lead to victory. 


+ 464-05. The six attributes of statecraft are known to be peace, 
war, expedition, taking cover or besieging, refuge, and duplicity. 

466-67. Those actions by which the powerful foe becomes friendly 
constitue sandhi or treaty. That should be carefully studied. 

468-69. That is said to be vigraha or war by which the enemy is 
oppressed and subjugated. The king should study this with his 
councillors. ` 

470. A Yânais expedition for the furtherance of one's own 
objects ayd destruction of the enemy’s interests. 

5 471. An dsana is said to be that from which oneself can be 
protected and the enemy is destroyod. 

472. ‘The dgraya or refuge is said to be that by whioh even the 
weak becomes powerful. 


1 Having described the proper time for warfar Sakra sharyya is 
dwelling upon the battle-fields or zones of military operations. In 
doing so he is remarkiug upon the physicel advanteges and disadvan- 
tages of various regions from the military standpoint. That field is 
certainly the best which while giving oneself every possible vantage 
ground deprives the enemy of the same. , 


2 Having described the छाल aud दृश्‌ to be considered by a ruler 


' before commencing military operations, Sukrachiryya is in the follow-- 
ing lines giving an 8000५४७ of the points to be noted in measuring the 
strength of the army or सेनावक्ष 

3 In ll 464-65 Sukracharyya is describing the षढगुण or six attri- 
butes of Statecraft that have to be considered before beginning an 
expedition. 2 : 

+ Each of these terms is being explained below. = 

^ gaat something like ‘lying in ambush’ or ‘ taking cover, or 
perhaps besieging as described in ll 570—711, &c. 


en! 
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1473. Th , == ; 
2 8 dwaidh eb १ 7 OS १३ troops IN 
several regiments. eebháva is the stationing of ones = 


2 474-75 हु I , 4 
and is Sushi E the king has been attacked by a powe! ful enemy 


in & dilatory manner. 


3 a : 
476-77. There is only 


AE. न E sired by people, that 
18 gifts. Everything else Besides treaty or peace desired by peop "२ 


des alliance is ७ species of gi fts. 


78. T EA e : 
b 478-79. x ‘he Aggressor never returns without receivirg something 
ecause of his might, for without gifts there is no other form of peace. 
480. 


; Gifts should be given accordi ng to the strength of the adver- 
sary. Service should even be accepted, or the daughter, wealth and 
property may be given away. 

481. In order to con 
one's own feudatories. 


482-88. Peace should be made even with the andryas for (otherwise) 
they can overpower the ruler by attack. 


quer enemies peace should be made even with 


+ 484. Just as a cluster of bamboos cannot be destroyed if suroun- 
ded by thick thorny trees, so the ruler should be like a bamboo sur- 
rounded by clusters. 


5 486-87. Peace should be made with the very powerful, war with 


the equal and expedition (aggression) against the weak ; but to friends 
should be granted refuge as well as residence in forts. 


488-89. The wise should make peace with the powerful if there be 
danger, and protect oneself at the proper time if the foes be many. 


6 490-91. There is no precedent or rule that war should be under- 
taken with a powerful enemy. The cloud never moves against the 
current of the wind. 

; opra . 

1 Perhaps the objéct of this division into groups is to show the 

enemy that the army is not very powerful in number. 


2 In l]. 474-95 we have what may be called the Law of Nations 
arding Peace jn modern European treatises on International Law. 
re 
d 3 Every treaty takes one or other form of transfer of property or 
valuables.. f ; 
¥ 4 The feudatory chiefs an d war or barbarian races, forest tribes, 
here compared with the thorns surrounding a big tree which 
&c., Bre ess to it difficult. SukrAchAryya is advocatiug the expedien cy 
meke iT these into friends. The wise ruler sbould make good use. 
of n 1 3. by concessions, grant and rewards, & So that in times. 
of these forc eke may stand him in good stead by making the enemy’, 
,० emergency sible. What are generally Ignored 88 insignificant or 
zo ee Cid be regarded by the statesmen as important sources of 
wort ess ॥ 3 
the State’s Seng re two classes of आश्रय are mentioned. 
1 5 Cf. 1. to measure str’ ngth with a giant. 


6 It is pever safe 


Ounteract him by any means, he should desire peace 


orc PIOS ON, 
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402. Prosperity never deserts a ma" who bows dow: to the 
powerful at the proper time, just as rivers never leave the dowuward 
course 


| 434 95. The king should never trust the enemy even after 
concluding peace. Thas [ndra killed Vritra in days of yore during 
the truce time. 


2 496-97. One should commence warfare when one is attacked and 
oppressed by some body, or even only when one desires prosperity, 
provided ose is well placed as regards time, ragion and army. 


198 500 The king should surround and coerce th» ruler whose 
army & 1-1 friends have been lessened, who is in the fortress, who has 
come upon him 88 enemy, who is very much addicted to sense-;leasures, 
who is the plunderer of people’s goods, and whose ministers and troops 
havo been disaffected. 


501. That is known to be‘ vigraha,’ any other thing is ‘ kalaha’ 
or mere quarrel- 


502 503. One with a small army should never andortake a ‘vigr tha’ 
or engage in war with a valorous man backed by a powerful z rmy. If, 


however, that be done, his destrnction is inevitable. 


| 000. The cause of ‘kalaha’ or qnarrel or contention is the 
exclusive demand (of rivals) for the same thing. 


505. When there is no other remedy * vigcaha ' or war shoull be 
undertaken. 


+ 500-507. $ Yànas' or expeditions are known by experts to ba of 
five kinds— Vigrihya, Sandhüya, Sambhüya, Prasanga, and Upekgyá. 


508.509. The‘ Vigrihya’ expedition is known by masters pro- 
ficient in the subject to be that in which the army proceeds by gradual- 
ly over-powering groups of enemies. : 


TEL aie = > 


। भद्रो temporary cessation of hostilities, armistice or truce, during 
which all military operations should cease. 


Sukrácháryya is not a believer iu the words of treaties. He rather 
advises rulers to follow the maxim that truces are to be kept only so 
long as it is convenient, or * expedient.' He quotes instances from 
:Paurünik? history where even the greatest personalities did not 
scru ple to violate solemu pledges in order to serve their interests. 


2 There are no fixed occasions for warfare. These are to be sought 
or created by the ambitious ruler. He ia to catch time by the forelock 
and always be ready for aggression or defence as need be. " 


* Wheu both parties display. extraordinary earnestness for attain- 
ing the same object there is a strife inevitable. 


t Wach of these technical terms is being explained: below 
31 
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p€——————Á— Ó—————Ó — रि —— 

. ! 510-11. Or ‘Vigribya’ expedition is that in which one's own 
friends fight with the adversary's friends on all sides, and the main 
army proceeds against the enemy. 


= 512.13. The ‘Saudhaya’ expedition of the man desiring victory 
is that which proceeds after peace is made with certain supporters of 
the enemy. 


514-15. The ‘Sambhiiya’ expeditions is that which proceeds under 
the king aided by feudatories skilled in warfare well equipped with 
physical aud moral resources. 


UM "Ct 


+ 516-17. The ‘ Prasanga’ expedition is that which begins against 
a certain objective but incidentally proceeds against another. 


518-19. The ‘Upeksya’ expedition is that which neglects the 
j j euemy and retreats after encountering adverse fate. 


i 520. If the king (is generous and) rewards (well) the army 
; becomes attached to him though his conduct is unrighteous and he 
comes of a low family. 


921-22. The ruler should pacify his own troops by gifts of rewards 
and should go ahead accompained by heroic guards. ` 


*528. In the centre should be placed the family, troasure aid 
valuables. 


"D" 


524. He should always «arefully protect his army. 


525 26. Tbe commander should march in well-irrayed regiments 
wherever difficulties arise on the way through rivers, hills, forests and 
forts. 


527-28. If there be danger ahead the commander should march in 
the great ‘ makara’ or crocodile array, or the ‘yena’ or bird array 
which has two wings or the ‘$tichi’ needle-array which has a sharp 
mouth. ३ 


1 Two kinds of‘ Vigrihya Yana’ are described :— 


(1) When the expedition proceeds through a series of fights and 
skirmishes with enemies on the way. 


(2) When one's own allies are induced to fight with enemy's 
allies, dnd the party proceeds against the enemy. In this 
case 110 party can have recourse to allies in the principal 
contest. 


2 aiftatatg those who take the back, i.e., supporters. These suppor- 
E pipe therefore the enemy’s allies. 3 : 


VP M 
: um anga Y 


? There is a slight in warfare. If instead of attacking the. pro- 
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., 1929-31. It there be danger behiud, the Sakata (carriage) array. 
if on the sides the vajra (thunder) array, if on all sides the arvatobhadra 
(octagonal) or chakra (wheel) or * vyAla’ (snake) array. Or the array 
should be determined according to the nature of the region in such a 
Way as to pierce the enemy’s array. 


* 552-33. None besides one’s own troops are to know the signs ior 
the formation of battle-‘orders’ communicated by means of bugle 
souuds 


Lt or 


931-35. The wise should always devise diverse forms of battle 
array for horses, elephants and footsoldiers. 


536-37. The king should order the soldiers aloud by signa of 
battle-order from a station on the right or left, in the centre or in the 
front. 

538. Having heard those orders the troops are to carry out the 
instructions. 

539-40. Grouping, expansion, circling, contraction, straight move- 
meut, rapid march, backward movement. 

541-43. Forward movement in rows, standing erect, lying down, 
staiding like octagon, wheel, needle, carriage, half moon. 

544-45. Separation in parts, standing ia serial rows, holding the 
aris and weapons, fixing the aim, and striking the objective. 

5 546-47. Flinging of missiles, striking by weapons, swi fr use of 
arms. 


548-49. Self-defence, counteractien by movements of limbs or use 
of arms and weapons, movement in rows of two, three or four. 


£550. Movement forward or backward or sidewards. 


1 sag battle array, the form or order in which the troops are 
त्‌ or stationed in the battle-field. Hight species are enumerated 
here classified according to the nature of the obstacle to be encoun- 
tered, eg. dangers ahead, behi nd, ou the sides or on all sides. 
The Battle arrays: ; 
I. Danger ahead :—(1) Crocodile. 
(2) Bird. 
(8) Needle. 
Il. Danger behind: (1) Vehicle. 
III. Danger on the sides :—(1) Thunder. 


TV. Danger on all sides E OE al. 


E ई Sneke. 
2 The technique of bugles is 8 military secret. 


a d i 1 t . f 
वाक ००000 0 anaana 8 vyuhas or Battle-orders in 11. 525-531, 4 
E 


० 
arrange 


‘Having enumerated the , 
DS aD has in 1l. 539-550 enumerated about 30 different purposes 
for which teas are formed. - 
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551. In throwing a missile, movement forward or backward is 
हु necessary. 


552 The soldier stationed in the battle-array should always fling | 


the m ssile by moving forward 


553. Jast after throwing the av n tha soldier should sit down or 
e fo 


move forward. 


554-55 Haviug seen the eiemy in the sitting posture tho troo ps 


| shou!:l cast their own arms by moviig forward in ones or twos or 
groups as ordered 
| 550-57. The krauficha (pigeon) array is to be formed according 


to the nature of the region and the troops in the same rows as the 
| -Movements of pigeons in the sky. 


i । 558 It is that order in which the neck is thin ; the tail mədium, 
and the wings thick. 


559. The éyena or bird order is that in which the wings are large, 
| the throat and tail medium, and the mouth small. 


53% The makara or crocodile order is that which has four legs, 
long and thick mouth and two lips. 


| 531. Ths sdchi or needle order has a this mouth, is a long rod aad 
has a hele at the ond. 


582 The chakra array has one passuze aid has eight concentric 
rings. : > 


. 963. The sarvatobhadra array is tho battle wder which has eight 
sides in all directions. 


| 564. ‘I'he wheel array has no passage, has eight conceutric rings 
| and face 11) all directions. 


* 565 ‘The carriuge-array has the aspe:t of a vehicle, and the 
snake array that of a snake. 


* 565-67. The ruler should devise one, two or more of these 


j *vyühas' or a mixture vf them accordi iz to tlie number of troops and 
j P the character of road and baitle-fields. 

a pi s 568-569. One should lie with troops at those places whence the 
zi | eneiny’s army can be overpowered by arms aud weapons. The condition 


is called : Asana’ 


ET | ! The pigeon-array is the ninth form of battle-order. 
? In ll. 556-565 the nine *vyühas' have been described and explained. 


A ॥ 1 3 It is to be noted that the vyühas have been described incidentally 


in cv nexiou With expeditions, one of the senq or six attributes of 
zT Statecraft. 


a 


TOA 
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1 570 571. From the inanceuvre of ‘asana’ one should destroy 
carefully those people who help the enemy by carrying wood. water 
&nd provisions 


? 572-573 One shozld subjugate the enemy through protracted 
processes by which provisions are cnt short, food and fuel are dimiui- 
shed, and the subjects are oppressed. 


574-575. When in a war both the enemy and the aggressor have 
got tired they seek cessation from hostilities. The state ia callod 
‘ganahfiya dsana’ or truce. 


576-577. When one has been overpowered by the enemy and does 
not find any remedy to counteract the defeat he should seek refuge 
with a powerful raler who is truthfil, honest, and has good family 
connexions. 

3 578. The friends, relatives and kinsfolk are the allies of the 
aggressors. Other rulers are either paid friends or sharers in the 
spoils of victory. 

+ 580 That is sail to be ‘ASraya’ us well as forts. 


5 581-83 When the ruler is not sure of the methods of work to be 


anot मति er. 

584-587. Even ordinary people get their desired objects through 
good methods, good policies, and persevering efforts, cannot the 
princes ? A work ca: be successful only through efforts not throngs 
mere wish ‘Thus the elaphant does not of itself enter the mouth of the 
sleeping lion, 
! ‘Asana’ thus seems to be equivalent to laying siege to a town. 
The aggressor is to take such u stand that from his place he can re- 
connoitre the grounds round about (qf : , आरत्‌), prevent the entrance 
of allies or reinforcements with provision, and also pour down arms 
and missilies upon the enemy besieged. Theat the आसन is & siege would 
clear from the following liues. 

2 The processes described are those of a regular and obstinate siege 
which compels the defendants to submit on any terms. > 

3 Two classes of allies—those (1) who volunteer their services, aud 
(2) who have to be paid or promised booty. One may seek shelter with 
both these classes. 

* Refuge or shelter ('áéraya), is thus of two kiuds—(1) human, as 
described above, (2) physical forts. 

Eee काका्नि Tho crow has only one pupil, but it’ uiovés through both 
eyes. So the same man is to follow both purposes at the same tim,e 
this however, uunoticed "Haifa as the crow’s pupil. E 
, Lines 568-83 contain suggestions about the time when each of the 
six principles of policy have to be adopted, e. g., truce, siege, ebc. 
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! 588-90. Ever the hard iron can by proper methods be converted 
into aliquid. It is also a noted fact that water extinguishes fire. By 
the mau who exerts, fire can be extinguished. 


591. 1६18 policy by which the feet can be placed on tho head of 
elephants. 

२ 892. Separation is the best of all meiliods or policies of work, 
and :samüsraya or refuge is the best of the six attributes of 
Statecraft. Both these are to be adopted by the aggressor who wants 
success. Without these two the king should never commence military 
operations. 

3 595-06. He should adopt such means as lead to rivalry or con- 
flict between the Commander-iu-chief and Councillors of the enemy, 
and strife among their subjects or women. 


* 597-98. One should always study the policies as well as six 
attributes of Statecraft conoerning both parties, embark upon a war if 
death or universal plunder have been the antecedent circumstances. 


1 The instance of the liquefaction of iron is suggestive of some 
metallurgical operation prevalent in ancient times 

२ The king should be stroug in his use of भेइनीति or the Policy of 
Separation or Partition by which the enemy may be weakened or 
dismembered, and he should be strong in his friends with whom ho can 
take refuge in emergency. Note the distinction between four ‘upfyas’ 
or policies and sadgunas or the six attributes. 

3 This is the ‘Bhed upflya’ or Policy of Partition. It should always 
be the policy to foment civil dissension aman g the enemy,e g, by 
promoting rivalry between the Civil and Miltary heads Cf Louis 
XIV’s policy towards the Stuart Kings of Englan d. ; 

+ The six attributes of Statecraft aro :— 

1. 220800- सन्धि 

2. War—fang 

3. Nxpedition—(i) fare 

(ii) सन्धाय 

(iii) सम्भूय 

(v) प्रसङ्ग 
(v) rea 

4. Taking eover or Besieging maT 

5. Refuge समाभ्रय 

6. Duplicty gram 

T has in II. 464-598 narrated in brief what is consi- 
dered to be the Law of, Belligerents. The Law of Nations regarding 
Friends, Foes, Neutrals, Expeditions, Treaties, Truces, Battles, Capitu- 
latious as described here is sufficiently elaborate and practical. The 
description of Battle-arrays in connection with that of Expeditions as. 
well as the pnrposes to whieh each is adapted indicates perfect mastevy 
over the art of field-marshalling and military manœuvres. The whols-- 
of this Section of Suhraniti in fact corresponds to those chapters of 
modern Text-books on International Law which deal with War gene- 
rally, especially war on land, and discuss such question as the charac- 
teristics of war, 0७086७5, kinds and ends of war, armed forces of 
«elligerents, regions of war, &c. 
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599. Even Br&hmanas should fight if there have been aggressions 
on women and priests or there has been killing of cows. 

600, One should not desist from the fight if it has once commenced. 

601. The man who ruus away from battle is surely killed by the 
gods. 

602-3. The king who protects subjects should in pursuance of the 
Ksatriyn's duties never desist from a fight if called to it by an equal, 
superior or inferior. 

' 604-5 The earth swallows the king who does not fight and the 
3rahmana who does not go abroad, just as the snake swallows the 
animals living in the holes. 1 

? 606-7. The life of even the Bráhmana who fights when attacked is 
praised in this world, for the virtue of a Ksatriya is derived also from 
Brahina. 

3 608 ‘The death of Ksatriyas in the bed is a sin. 

t 009-10. The man who gets death with an unhurt body by 
excreting cough and biles and crying aloud is not a Ksatriya. Men 
learned in ancient history do not praise such a state of things. 

612 Death iu the home except in a fighs isinot laudable. 


3 613. Cowardice is a very miserable sin in valorous people. 


6 6L4-15 The Ksatriya who retreats with a bleeding body after 
sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled by family members 
deserves death. 


616-17. Kings who valorously fight and kill each other in battles 
&re sure to attain heaven. 


618-19. He also gets eternal bliss who fights for his master at the 
head of the army and does not shrink through fear. 1 


! These are contemptible creatures who deserve destruction. The 
cowardly king and the uutravelled Bráhmana are not worth their names 
and have no reason to live on earth. 

? So fighting is also prescribed among the duties of Bráhmanas. 

3 The very counotation of the term Ksatriya, says Sakra, is to 
die anywhere else except in the home bed: just as that of the Brahmans 
is to travel abroad begging alms and spreading knowledge ७०. 

* The proper death for a Ksatriya is that on the battle-feld in 
open warfare. The most disgraceful for him is that through disease 
and physical ailments. He should by all means avoid the natural 
death that removes ordinary people from the sarface of the earth. 

5 Warriors should always live valorous, shovld die valorous a 
*.j., in battles. Even the last moments of their lives should be spent 
valorously. 2 

५५18 dictum of Sukracharyya would certainly appear to be a chip 
from Spartan and Bushido morality. he rules of militaryism or 
Ksatri aism are the same in all lands and climes. The deserter and 
the failed warrior have no place in society and family circle. 
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620-21. People should not regret the death of the brave man who 
is killed in battles. The man is purged and delivered of all sins and 
attains heaven. 


| 629-93. The fairies of the other world vie with each other ir 
reaching the warrior who is killed iu battles in the hope that he be 
their husband. 


3 624-25. The great positio 1 that is attained by the sages after 
long and tedious penauces is immediately reached by warriors who 
meet death in warfare. 


3 626-27. This is at once penance, virtue aud eternal religion 
The man who does not fly from a battle doses at vice perform the duties 
of all the four ‘ASramas.’ 


628-29. There is no other thing besides valour in all the three 
worlds. It is the valorous man who protects the universe, it is in him 
that everything finds its stay. 


630-31. The immovables are tha food of the mobiles, the toothless 
of the toothed creatures, the armless of the armel, the cowards of the 
valiant. 


4 632-33. In this world two men can go beyoid the solar sphere 
(i.e., iuto heaven) : —the au-stera missionary, and tho inva who is killed 
in the front in a fight. 


634-35. One should protect oneself by killing even the learned 
Br&hmana and Guru in battle if they ave inimical. This is ths decree 
of Sruti or Vedas. 


5 636-37. The teachers are kind and the learned people are 
advocates of sinlessness. They should never be asked on ocoasions of 
great fear (e.g., warfare). 


! The sanction for the warrior’s duties in life: (L) eternal bliss in 
heaven and enjoyment of all that it implies, (2) otherwise, perpetual 
iguominy and disgrace on earth. 

2 Here 18 a further temptation for death in war. 

3 The high and exalted position of Rigis, acquired by meditation 
and penance, as well as the virtues of ideal householders who perform 
through life all the elaborate duties of the four stages of human 
existence, viz, ‘Brahmacharyya, Gárhasthya, VAnaprastha’ and 
‘Sannydsa,’ are forthwith enjoyed by the warrior who bravely welcomes 
death in the battle-field. This single action is equivalent to any or all 
the possible duties to be performed by a man whether as ‘Rigi, 
Sanny4si, Brahmachari,’ or Grihastha.’ e 


* Two extraordinary men who deserve transcendental happiness. 


are (1) the itinerant preacher who has got a vision of the eternal truths 
of the universe through processes of self-control and meditation on the 
Permanent Verities, aud (2) the heroic warrior who meets denth in tlie 


face (not on the back), i.e., who has not to retreat like a coward but. 


can coolly encounter the worst calamity. i 
5 The advice of such people as are timid by nature and occupation 


should never be sought in matters that involve bloodshed &c. 
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! 638-39. Learned pe»ple are ornaments in places where they can 
discourse on diverse subjects, e g., in palaces, assemblies aid cloisters. 


1549-41. Learned people are ornaments in those places where 
they can perform various intellectual feats before large audiences in 
the matter of Sacrifice, Military Science, &c. 


| 5 642-45 Learned people are ornaments also in the matter of- 

| finding out others’ defects, stu lyihg human interests, and managing 

| elephants, horses, chariots: asses camels, goats and sheep, in the 

| matters connected with cattle, wealth, roads and Swayamvara, and iu 
studying the defects of food and social practices. 


merits of the enemies, discover the purposes the adversary has in view, 
and without minding that destruction might befall the ariny (in case 
of war) should e:nploy a (saiteble) expedient that would destroy the 
enemy. 


619-50, The Bráhmana who appears with 8 murderous intent is as 
good as a Sidra. There can be no sin in killing ona who comes with a 
murderous intent. 


646-48. Oso should disregard the * wise men” who extol the 
| 


। 651-52. One would not incur the sin of killing au embryonic 
child (i. e.; an infant) if one kills even an infant who has come upon 
him with weapon in hand. It is otherwise t! at one really perpetrates 
that offence. 


553 55. The sin of killing a Bráh.uaua does not touch the man who 
treats like a Ksatriya and kills the Brihmana that fights with arms in 
hand and does nut leave the battle-'ield 


1 They should grace thos १ “१ ८६ halls and diseussio rooms, bur 
must not interfere i: executive aitairs i : 

२ Their proper function is study, disenssion, talk, giving decision 
o: subtle questions, solution of kuotty proi lems of social or religious 
life etc Let them preside there. 

3 All those affairs thet require the knowledge of people trained in 
the sciences and arts should be left to the learned people for delibera- 
tion and advice. They are theorists and naturally have no place 
where the practical use of arms and limbs is concerned. 

1 These lines describe what in terms of modern International Law | 
be called Enemy Character. Any and every enemy is to be killed, 
even the Bråhma na and ihe a1 (embryonic child) or infant. Ordinary 
rnles of Hindu * Sastra’ enjoin great purilicatory penances on the man 
who kills a Brahmana or a comm | but SukrachSryya’s System of Military 
Morality keeps those rules in abeyance. These persons are tobe 


treated as no better than ordinary enemies, the very moment they A 
assuine enemy character. : E 
5 The Bráhmana is no longer a Bráhmnna, but in the first place a | | 
Ksatriya, aud in the second place, has all the attributes of an enemy. | 
The ordinary treatme::t of a belligerent is therefore to be meted out. 
towaids him. 3 a : | 
82 J $5 
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656-97. 
dead though alive, and endnres the sins of the whole people. 


658-59. The man who deserts the ally or the master and flies from 
the battle-field gets hell after death, and while alive is criel down 
upon by the entire people 


630-61. ‘The man who sees his friend in distress and does uot help 
him gets disrepute, and when dead goes to hell. 


662-63. The wicked man who deserts one that seeks refuge with 


him in confidence goes to eternal hell so long as there are the fourteen 
Indias. 


1 664-65. The Brihmanas should kill the Ksatriya when his pras- 
tices are wicked. They do not incur sin even if they fight with aims 
and weapons in hand. 


666-67. When again the .satriyas have become effete, and the 


people are being oppressed by lower orders of men the BrAhmanas 
shonl.. fight and extirpate them. 


638-09. The war with charmed instrumonts is the best, that with 


mechanical is good, that with wapons inferior, that with hands is the 
worst. 


670-71. That war with charmed instruments is known to be the 
best of all in which the foes are destroyel by arrows and other arms 
rendered powerful through being applied with charms 


672-73. The war with mechanical instruments leads to vreat des- 


truction of the ene ay in which balls are lung at the objective by the 


application of ganpow ler in cylindrical fire-arms. 


-74-75 ‘the war with weapons is that generally undertaken in the 
absence of fire-arms and other missiles, in which foes have to be killed 
by the use of Kunta swords and other weapons. 


! Sukracharyya, here again as usual, is not an advocate of absolute 
morality, but always prescribes, duties that, though apparentlylcon flic t- 
ing ov contradictory, are really called for by the needs of human life 
and social existence. Not Consistency bat ‘ruth is his great wotto, 
aud to him the greatest trath is the promotion of human well being and 
social welfare And as the interests of mankind are eve, chin sins. 
and complexities are perpetually disturbing social order, Sukra dves 
not scruple to be inconsistent and dictate duties at times which might 
appear grossly at variance with those prescribed on other occasions 
Thus the Brahmans who is ordinarily to abstain from the military pro- 
fession, is in duty bound, to accept that as the only call of religion and 
morality under grave circumstances. A society that is governed by 
such practical rules as these cannot but move and progress with the 
times aud uot only adapt itself to the varied requirements ot the ages, 
but -la» use the environment and world forces for its own purpeses, in 
O E : terest of its own growth and development. 
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! 676-77. The war with hands, t.e., duel or hand-to-hand fight is 
that in which the adversary is overpowered by strong grasps and 
skilful attacks on the joints of limbs, &c., whether against or in line 
with the system of hair. 


2 673-82. Catching the hair by means of the left hand, throwing 
down o: the earth by force, beating by the leg, i.e., kicking on the 
head. pressing at the breast by knees. severe beating on the brow by 
bael-like t: heavy) fists, elbowing, constant slappings, and moving about 
to find out the proper places of attack—these eight are the species of 
duelliiig. 


3 683 84. The Ksatriya should be attacked by four of these species, 
the worst Kgatriva by five, the Vaigya by six, the Sidra by seven, 
and the mixed castes by all the eight. 


+ 085. These methods have to be applied to the enemies, never tc 
the friends. 


636-88. One should commence fight with any enemy whose minister 
and army have got disaifected by placing the fire-arms both light and 
heavy in the fro t, the infantry just behind them, the elephants and 
horses in the wings. 


689-90. The lirst skirmish is to be commenced by commanders with 
half the army in the front and the wings so long as the region favour- 
able for warfare is not acquired. 


' 5609-93. The war should then be undertaken by ministers with 
tro», s conducted by ministers, then finally by the king at the risk of 
his own life with troops commanded by the king. 


" 694-700. Ore shoul-l carefully protect one's troops but extirpate 
the o»emy's, when they have got tired by long marches, ov through 


' प्रतिलोम (motion) in the contrary dire. tion and अनुलोम (motion) in 
the natural cirection. ‘The joints and othe: parts of the body have to 
be ; ulled in the contrary or natnra] directions (of movement or loco- 
motion) as convenient, and bound or grasped powerfully ; so that the 
adversary may be quite motionless. 

2 कृच Hair must have been long. The custom of lopping off the 
hair was not prevalent, it appears. म्रालुर Beal fruit. 

+ Laws of duelling. But it is not clear why only four or five of 
ihi 50 8 forms of hand-to-hand fight have to be applied in fighting some 
of the castes &c. : 

3 Of course none of these engines of warfare, whether duels or other 
3 kinds, are meant for friends or allies. The line is quite irrelevant. 

* The main brunt to be borne (1j by the commander, (2) by the 
councillor, (3) by the king in succession. 

6 When such natural calamities or unfavourable circumstances 
befall the eueiny's troops, it is the opportune —— ~~ to commence ope- 
rations ugainst them. But if one's own army gets into this plight it 
would be most uudiplomatic to leave it iu that condition. Their 
anxieties must be removed and difficulties remedied. 
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hunger and thirst, when they are oppressed by disease, famine. hail- 
storms and thieves, when they have to suffer from impurities of mad and 
dirt in water, when they are gasping for breath, when they are asleep 


or engaged in taking food, when they are not in contact with the 
ground (i. e., have mounted tree., etc , etc.), when they are vacillating, 
; when they are overpowered by fear of fire or attacked by wind and 
= | rain, and by such other dangers and difficulties. 
E | 
| 701-9 Of all the dangers that are known by the wise to befall an | 
| army, the worst is Bheda (alienation or separation, or estrangement) 

y | 703-4 Even the Maula or standing or old army, if disaffe:ted, is a ; 
source of dubions strength to the kiug. What to speak of the sundry 
recruits und»r disaffection ? 

705. One should always study the fourfold policy, the sixfold 
attributes of statecraft and the secrets of oneself as well as the enemy. 
É 70:. The enemy has tobe killed in wars whether conducted 
l according to the rules of morality or against them. 

4 

OH | 707-11. The king should i .crease the salary of the officers about a 

E— i quarter in beginning the expedition, cover his own body during the 

| fight by means of shield and panoply, make the soldier drink invigo- 
। rating wines, and employ in the battle those heroes who are enthusias- 


tic aid are certain of the issue and extirpate the foes by fire-urms, 
daggers and troops. 


| C 712-15. The horseman has to be attacked by the Kunta s vor, the | 
charioteer and the maa on the elephant by = the eləphant by the 
elephant, the horse by the horse, the chariot by the chari.t, the infantry 
by the infautry, one by oue, the weapon by the weapon, the missile 
by the missle.i 


! 716-21. One who follows the duties of good people should not kill 
the man who is ou the ground, who is deformed, who has his hands 
arranged in the form of anjali (i. e.. in the sign of humiliation), who is 
seated with hair dishevelled, and who says * l ain yours, who is asleep, 
who is naked or unarmed, who is seoiug others fight or is fighting with 
others, who is drinking water, taking food or busy with other matters, 
who is terrified, who retreats. 


722. The old man, the infant, the woman, as well asthe king, when 
alone, are not to be killed. 


! Sukrüchàryya's Laws of Military Morality meution the persons 
- who are not to be killed. The various signs of impotency or humiliation | 
are described. : s 


Jisbevelled hair is a sign of defeat and failure. Jt appears here 
agaiun that the hair was not lopped off in those days. 


r - 
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! 723. But there is no deviation from the path of morality if one 
kills other by applying the prescribed methods. : 

724. These rules, however, apply only to warfares conducted 
according to the dictates of morality but not otherwise. 

725. There is no warfare which extirpates the powerful enemy so 
much as the kiétayuddha or war conducted against the dictates of 
morality. 

2 726-27. In days of yore the kita warfare was appreciated by 
Rama, Krisna, Indra and other gods. It was through kaja that Vali, 
Yavana, and Namuchi were killed. 


3 798-30. Oneshould inspire confidence iu the enemy by sweet 
smiling face, soft words, confession of guilt, service, gifts, humiliation, 
praise, good offices as well as oaths. 


731. One should study the enemy's defects with a mind sharp as 
the razor. 

+ 732-33. The wise should place insult or humiliation in the front 
and honour or glory at the back in order to fulfil his desired object. 
It is folly to lose one’s object. 


734-36. The king seated on a platform, should study the activities 
of troops. Those who are friends of tha king aud the State, and who 
understand the bugle’s sounds and signs of Battle-orders should always 
supervise the parades and exercises of troops. 


737. Having noticed that disaffection has spread among the army 
through the enemy, the king should remove that. 


! The prescribed methods would be those rules about duels, &c., 
and about persons who are not t» be liked, &c. 

2 Rama killed Vali, Krigna Yavana, and Indra Namuchi. Who is 
the Yavaua ? ; 

3 These are some of the means by which kita or deceit may be 
performed. and the enemy overpowered unawares. Sukracharyya does 
not recommend the ordinary rules of morality and religion to be 
followed in military afiairs. He is an advocate of expediency and 
diplomacy, ie, of the theory of trying to do the best under the circums- 
tances, and to always adapt oneself to the varying conditions of the 
world. Soin extirpating the enemy none can trust $o only one method 
of procedure, but has to adopt diverse methods according to the 
changes in the enemy’s character or in the political situation generally. 
Nobody should haye faith in treaties or promises of the foe but always 
be prepared for brow-beating him. This is to a ruler the sole religion, 
the sole truth, any other thing would be irreligion, untruth. Hence 
according to Sukraniéi so-called irreligion, immorality, inconsistency, 
and untruth which are the characteristics of katayuddha should not at 
all deter the king from a course of action that would lead to the desired ` 
object 

+ The wise man should be indiftereut to fame and name, and never 
think of glory aud honour in achieving his ends. It should be his 
policy rather to suffer or welcome or invite insult and ignominy for 
sometime in order that he may triumph in the end. 


| P 7 
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1 738-39. The king should grant rewards ef wealth, property or 
privileges to those troops by whom new deeds are performed in the 
order of their deserts. 


i 740-41. The powerful fshould carefully coerce the enemy by 
stopping the supplies of water, provisions, fodder, grass etc. in an 
unfavourable region and then extirpate it. 


2 742-45. One should sedulously destroy the enemy’s troops by 
alienating them by gifts of counterfeit gold, and also by alluring them 
to sleep through acts of confidence after fatigue due to keeping up of 
nights, but not the army of their allies even though they are under the 

| sway of vices. 


746. One should never allow a territory very near ones own t» be 
made over to another. 


3 747-48. One should commence military oy erations all on ४ sudden 
and withdraw also in an instant and fall upon the enemy like robbers 
fron: a distance. 


+ 749-50. Silver, gold or other booty belong to him who wins it. 
| The ruler should satisfy by giving them those things with pleasure 
f according to the labour undergone. 


| E । 751-52. Having thus conquered the enemy, the king should realise 
revenue from a portion of the territory or from the whole, and then 
gratify the subjects. 


753-54. The king should e::ter the conquered city with the auspici- 
ous sound of the turyya and protect like children the people thus won 
| over and made one’s own. 


1 If the troops get alienated through enemy’s sleights they have to 
be coerced, but if they perform unexpected feats from which advantages 
accrue to the master they should be duly rewarded. 


z "oen counterfeit gold %.6., coins. The rewards by which the 
enemy’s troops are to be made favourable are however not genuine. 


नित्यविश्रवर भसंसुल्पे asleep through constant acis of faithfulness. The 
mutua) relations are to be made so cordial and friendly that the enemy 
have perfect confidence in the good faith of the other. 


| ५ The wisdom of not destroying the army of the enemy’s allies is not 
| self-evident. 


3 The time and character of the aggression are to be quite un-- 

i "x p ected. The army must be adroitily mancuvred iu such a way as to 
= take efficient stand in any capacity. Agility, elasticity and flexibility j 

i | are the qualities of generalship that would be required for these. E 

| s purposes of quick move and quick change of front. 

i 


a 
a 
- 
E! 
1 J < BE . 4 [n ll. 728-50, Sukrácháryya -has described all the methods that. 
E L may be adopted for extirpeting the enemy. : 
E 1 ट्‌ 
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S | 


1 755-56. The king should appoint councillors to the study of | 
statecraft according as it varies with time, place and circumstances 
aud als» as it is the begin sing, middle vr end, in order that they may 
fin i out the values of various policies and the metdods of work. 


2 58-59. The officers of councilors are to explain the business to 
the Crown Prince The Crown Prince is then to communicate the 
findings to the king in the presence of the councillors. - 


3 760-61. The king is first to direct the Crown Prince. ‘Then he 
is to direct the ministers, then the officers. 

762. ‘The priest is to counsel the king about good and cvil courses 
of action. 


* 763-64. The king should station the troops near the village but 
outside it. And there should be no relations of debtor and creditor 
between the village folk and the soldiery. : 


705. The goods that are meant for the army should be reserved 
for soldiers in their midst. 


766. The troops must never be stationed at any one place for a 
f ear. 


707. The king should manage the army in such a way that about, 
a thousand can be ready for service in an instant. >: 


788. The military regulations should be communicated to the 
soldiers every eighth day. 


769-71. The troops should always forsake violence, rivalry, pro- 
crastination over State duties, indifference to injuries of the king, 
conversion, as well as friendship with the enemies. 


772. ‘They should never enter the village without a royal ‘permit.’ 


773-74. ‘They should never point to the defects of their comman- 
dears, but should always live ou frieudly terms with the whole staff. 


^ 775. hey should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite 
bright (and ready for use). 


1 The policy must vary of course according as the measure is in 
the initial stages or in process of fulfilmant or about to be completed. 

2 hus in the first intstance a problem is to be stuided by ministers. 
The Crown Prince in next to know the results from them. ‘The king is | 
to be informed at last. ‘his is the procesdure of deliberation. 


३ The executive functions are discharged in the ` order described in 
EC lines. 

t The lay people and the military men must always be kept ata 
respectful distance from each other both physically and socially. There 
must also be no ‘credit’ transactions between them. 


5 Rules about tidiness and careful handling of arms and p : 
-aro among the items of military discipline. ५ i 
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1 776. Food, water, a vessel measuring one ‘prastha, and vessel 
? , 5 


! in which food for many might be cooked. 
777-78. “I shall kill the troops who will act otherwise. You should 
all show me the booty that you receive from the enemy." 
779-80. The king should always practise military parades with the 
। troops, and strike the objective by means of missiles at the stated hours. 
f 781-82. The king should count the troors both in the morning and 
evening and study their caste, stature, age, country, village and 
residence. 


188.85. The king should have recorded the period served, rate of 
‘wages and the amount paid, how much has been paid to servants by 
| way of wages and aud how much by way of rewards He should receive 
the acknowledgments of their receipts aud give them the forms specify- 
ing wages etc. 
786-87. Full pay is to be grauted to those who are trained soldiers. 
Half pay is to be given to those who are under military training. 
788 One should extirpate the troops that have illicit connexions 
with evil-doers and enemies. 
789-90. The King should find ont those soldiers who are addicted 
to the king's vices, euemies of virtues and are indifferent to the vices. 
791. The king should always forsake tho servauts, who, though 
qualified are pleasure seekers ॥ 


? 792-94. In the innerapnrtments such men are to bea; poi .ted as 
* 


! Perhaps the food stores are meant. The troops are to be respon- 
sible not only for their personal arms and uniforms but also for thoir 
own provisions. 

? There are three terms used in these three lines indicati ng three 
grades of confidences. One is the recomendation for service in the 
Zenana, the second for service in the Accounts or Treasury | Jepartment 
and the third for appointment as an ordinary officer — Trustworthiness 

. is required everywhere but there are grades which make difference 
between trustworthy and trustworthy people. 
र The three terms are स्वान्त बिश्वस्त, लोकविश्वस्त and स्वान्त लोकविश्वस्त which 
is a compound of the two. This last is the qualification for service in 
the inner apartments. 

But what does it mean ? Perhaps, the man who is trusted by both 
लोक or people generally as wall as because of his अन्त (or inward charac- 
"ter 2) is fit to be employed in the Zenaua. 

The man of the next grade of confidence is he whose inward 
character अन्त is proof against cupidity and other vices. He would be 
the proper servant in the Treasury. As for ordinary functions of 
State officers who are generally trusted by the public (लोक विश्वस्य) 
would make capital functionaries. 

In the case of the Zenana officers both the qualifications are neces- 

.sary because perhaps of the public reputation that is always the great 
asset of the Roya] household. It would therefore not be enough to- 
appoint men whose character is proof against the temptations They 


must also be known to the public to be men of high stirling virtues. d 
But in the case of the Treasury where the sole test of character is 1 
honesty and avoidance of embezzlement &c. Sukráchüryya recommends. p 


men who have only one of these qulifications, viz., the possession of a 
virtuous inner ieee 
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are very trusthworty. They are also to be appointed in the Spending 
Department. So also those who enjoy the confidence of the people are 
to be appointed for the external functions. 


795. If appointed otherwise, they lead to compunction. 


1 796-98. Those alienated councillors of the enemies aud such of 
their officers as are perpetually dishonoured through the master’s viees, 
and are instrumental in serving one’s purposes should be maintaiued 
by good remuneration. 


799. Those who have been alienated through cupidity and ir- 
activity should be maintained by half remuneration. 


£00. he king should maintain by good remuneration the well 
qualified men who have been deserted by the enemy. 

501-502. When a territory has been acquired the king should 
grant maintenance beginning with the day of capture (to the conquered 
king) half of it to his son and a quarter to his wife. 

> 803-804. Or he should pay a quarter to the princes if well 
qualified, or ४ thirty-second part. 

805. He should have the remaining portion of the income from the 
conquered territory for his own enjoyment. 

806 807. He should invest that woalth or its haif at interest until 
it :s doubled, but not beyond that limit. 


808-809. ‘The king should maintain the dispossessed princes for 
the display of his own majesty by the bestowal of honcurs if well- 
behaved but punish them if wicked. 


810-11. The king should divide the whole day (of twenty-four 
hours) into eight, ten or twelve periods of watch according to the 
number of the watchmen, not otherwise. 


3 812-818. At the beginning the watchmen are to serve during the 
several periods in 8 certain order. In the second round the first is to 
serve last, and the others to precede him. 


1 Sukrachiryya is always advocating the policy of keeping the 
enemy's troops, ministers and officers in one's pay—and subsidising 
them by secret-service-money. 

2 The construction here is a little intricate. 

3 [t is difficult to make out the exact order in which the rounds of 
watchmen are to be governed. Suppose there ate 4 watchmen A, उ, 0 
D, and suppose the day is divided into eight periods 1, 2, 8,......8. The 
order of roun&s as suggested here would be :— 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 2,....-. 
A, B, C; D, D, ७, B, A, B, 0, ” 

But in this case the last man D would have to serve during two 

consecutive pélíods: ‘The arrangement does not seem to be perfect. 


33 
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1 814-15. Cr again, in the same manner, the last may be asked to 
be on duty in place of the first (in the above case) and then at the last 
watch (of that day), and then on the next day one who comes in the 
o1der of the second etc., should finish his turn first and so on. 


816. The king should always appoint more than four watchmen 
for the day. 


817. He may also appoint many simultaneously aecording to tle 
weight of business. 


818. He should: ever appoint less than four watchmen. 


819-22. Whatever have to be protected or instructed should be 
communicated to the watchmen. Everything should remain before him, 
and he should keep the measured amount of gold and otber valuables 
in the wooden apartment (or trunk) and at the expiry of his term 
should show that to his successor. 


823. At intervals the watchmen have to be called aloud froma 
distance. 


824-25. It is only when the king follows the rules laid down by tle 
wise that he is respected by the people, not otherwise. 


826-27. That man deserves sovereignty for life whose netivities 
| are regulated, who is good and restrained in his receipts and who gives 
up illicit incomes. 


2 828-29. The man who is unrestrained in his speech and deed, 
and who is always crooked to friends is forthwith dragged down from 
his position. 


1 Suppose there 810 four watchmen A, B, C, 1), and the day (of 24 
hours) is divided into 8 watches; then they should be on duty : 


क 


n 90 g 59 y 8 
७ 10) (0 19 A A BOYD 

on the second day as— 
IL Bch & OYE 
: CBADDA BO 

on the third day as— 
AS 5561778 
BA DOOD A B 

and on the fourth day as— 

n BY Gy 6 R: 
ADO BB CDA 


and on the fifth day the order will be the same as on the first day, and 
thus the order repeats itself. Similarly should it be understood whew 
the day (of 24 hours) is divided into ten or twelve watches instead of 
eight. 
ES In these lines Sukráchüryya is expatiating on the efficacy of 
followiug the faqu: of the * Niti Sástras. ‘hose who obey the rules are 
respected and those who do uot follow them ४.८., are नियमित i word, 
speech, realisation of revenues (eq) etc. are not at all respected but 
8001. meet with evil नी 
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TN 
an ot govern 


! 830-31. Just as even the tiger and the क्र ? 
: > " 8 c a = 
the lion, the king of beasts, so all the council, Phant ; ob re incom 
petent to control the king who acts at his own Sweet ills 
2 839.33. Those councillors are his serva, he! 
नत : > it dh 
significant (in the matter of governing him). The 000010: be 
bound by thousands of bales of cotton. ae 


160 quite in- 


834-35. It is only the powerful elephant that can extricate au 


elephant from the mud. So also it is only a king who can deliver a 
king who has gone astray. 


5 836-37. The dignity and force that are possessed by even the 
lower servants of powerfn] princes cannot be attained bY even the 
ministers of kings who are insignificant. 


1 838-39. The unity of opinion possessed by the Many is more 
powerful than the king. The rope that is made by & combination of 
many threads is strong enough to drag the lion. F, 


84C-41. One whose territory is small, who is the servart of the 
enemy, should vever maintain 8 large army, but should always a ugment 
the treasury for the prosperity of his own children. 


^ 842-43 He shuld take to food »:. led in such a way as to allay 
hur ger and promote sleep, otherwise lie shall grow poor. 


844. The kirg should always spend money according to the 


manner indicated above, not otherwise. 
845-46. Those kings who are devoid of morality and power should: 
be punished like thieves by the king who is powerful and virtuous. 


847-48. Even the lesser rulers can attain excellence if they are 
protectors of all religions. And even the greater rulers get degraded 
if they destroy morality. 

849-50. It is the king who is the cause of the origin of good and 
evil in this world. He is the best of all men who attains sovereignty. 


1 These lines continue the idea contained in the above lines about 
the अनियमित &c. asaq गामिन्‌ equivalent to .शनियमित कम्म one who does not 
abide by any moral precepts but follows his own whims. 


? Of course men who are only paid officers cannot prevail over 
their master when he goes astray. 


3 ]v is the dignity of the ruler that contributes to the dignity of the 
eflicer. Jf the king himself be powerless, even his chiefest officers are 
louked down upon as quite insignificant. 5 


4 Unity is strength ; and the many is always more powerful than 
the one. 
need for these. 
snd idleness. 


3 One should eat and sleep only when there jg real 
Undue esting and sleeping nean gulttony or ]uxury 
Intemperance of any sort 1३ ruinous. 


मिळकत FRIES कर 
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! 851-52. The science that was appreciated by the sages like 
Manu and others, had been incorporated by Bhargava or Sukra in the 
form of twenty-two thousand Slokas of -Nitisara. 


853-54 The king who always studies the abridged text of Sukra 
beeomes competent to bear the burden of State affairs. 


२ 855 56. In the three worlds there is no other ‘Nit?’ like that one 
of the poet (Sukra) The poetical work (of Sukra) is the sole «Niti' for 
politicians others are worthless (as politi:al codes). 


857-58. Those rulers who do uot follow Ní:i are unfortunate and 
४० to hell either through misery or through cupidity. 


Here end the Seventh Section that on the Army in the Fourth 
Cha; ter of “६0८1811? as well as the Fourth Chapter. E 


1 Sàkra follows up the traditions of Manu. There is no mention 
of Kaztilye or Chanakya. It is a remarkable fact that Sukraniti closely 
resembles ‘Manusamhita’ in sentiment as well as language, whereas 
* Arthagastra " or the celebrated socio-political and socio-economic 
treatise of the Hindus does not seem to have left any significant trace 
on the work. This fact ought to be carefully borne in mind in fixing 
the date of Sukraniti in particular and the chronology of the ‘Niti- 
Sistras’ in general. 


2 Sakrantti’ is the genuine Nitisistra or real science of morals, 
others are psendo-sciences. 
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CHAPTER V, 
SUPPLEMENTARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


1-2. Ishall now speak, in the Supplementary Chapter, of the 
remaining rules of morality laid down in the Sástras that promote the 
welfare of the seven organs of the State as well as the people. ° 


1 8-4. One should study the defects and weaknesses of tbe enemy 
in the hope that * I will overpower the enemy even at the expiry of a 
century.’ 


5-6. The enemy who is weak in councillors and army should fear 
the servants of the State. But one who is strong in ministers and 
troops should study the enemy’s state by accepting service therein or 
by adopting the role of the trader. 


289. One should wait guardedly like the cat and the fowler and 
“by creating confidence extirpate the enemy whose soul has been ruined 
by vices. 


3 10-11. The king should engage troops that oan destroy the army 
of the opponents—not those who live in the enemy’s territory, nor those : 
who are secretly opposed to himself. 


12 The king should never destroy one’s own army by recklessly 
undertaking wars. 


13. The officers should never desert the king even though deprived 
of gifts and honours. à 


14-15. One should never go over to the enemy's camp in order to 
protect one’s person and property. Can the nourishment that is due 
to the rain-water from clouds be derived from the water of rivera &c.? 


* 16. So also the promotion of the people's weal depends ou ६१७ E 
property of the king. Can this accrue from the wealth of the rich folk? 


ज्ज 9 8 

1 Once an enemy. always an enemy. The inimical relations must 
never be stopped. There may only be temporary cessation of hostilities 
which, however, is to be respected so long as favourable opportunities , 
do not arise. i 


२ No tricks are considered too mean if the object be to destroy i ] 


foes. The End justifies the means, . 


3 gait —opponent. ; 
^ Ordinary wealthy people are, nothin | compar a wi 
the matter promoting peoples happiness. ५ & 5 p du e 
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। 17-8. Even the most powerful should always display weakness, 
having entered the enemy’s state should be instrumental in serving his 
interests, and when his roots 118४७ been well grounded, should win over 
the whole territory. 


20-1. He should uproot all the fundamental sources (of that State’s. 
` strength) and convert to his side its enemies, co-sharers and generals 
by gifts of revenues. 


22-8. Just as the branches &c., of a tree wither up when iis roots 
decay, so also without the king, the commanders, &०., (grow powerless) 
immediately or in the course of some time. 


224-6. The king is the root of the Stete, the councillors are the 
trunks, the commanders are the branches. The troops are the leaves 
and flowers, the subjects are the fruits, and the lands are the seeds. 


3 27-8. The king should never trust the king whose confidence has 
been created, and should never meet himin his house or some lonely 
place accompanied by a few troops. 


+ 29-80. The king should always keep beside him men who are 
very much like himself in dress, physique, form &c., should at times be 
protected by special signs, and at times look like others. 


5 31-3. He should overpower the enemy by tle aid of prostitutes, 
dancers, (cf. Louis XIV's policy towards Stuart kings, wines, and 
songsters). One should never go-out for war with good clothes and 
ornaments, aud kith and kin, or well-marked by special insignia 


1 Just as it is the height of art to conceal art, so it is the height of 
strength to conceal strength. True statesmen never display their 
powers but always hide their influence and exercise it only when t hey 
are sure of their position. ‘This is also the theory of diplomats whose 
policy is to be * uncrowned ’ kirgs of peoples without formally declaring 
their position. 

सञ्जातवद्धम्ण Whose roots have grown inveterate, i.e., who has been 
i well placed in the affections of the people; who enjoys unbounded 
cor fidence. 2 

साधक instrumental (in carrying out designs of the enemy.) 
i ; 2his fanciful enalogy between a tree and the State is quite: 
| worthless. S 
3 Trust and corfidence are words that should not be fouud in the: 
dictionary of diplomats, statesmen and kings. 

4 The king should be adept in the use of diverse unifoims and: 
marks. The personality of the king requires to be carefully guarded,. 
for this he is not to depend on the sentinels and troops only. But he» 
must be resourceful enough to hide himself by various sleights of dress. 
and appearance. Thus people should be about the king wearing dress. 
almost like his own so thet outsiders may not easily distinguish or 
single him out from the rest of the company. Again he should at times. 

' pnt on disguises to look like some other man (AFT. The art of dis- 
simulation is en important branch of the king's education. 
~ 8 Of. Louis XIV'S policy towards Stuart kings. 


Mig d Doa s 


cred ied. 
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34. One should never for a moment be careless as regards servants, 
wife, children and enemies. 


35-6. While one is living, full sovereignty should never be con- 
ferred npon the son, though he is naturally of a good character, for 
that is the source of groat mischief. 


36. Even Visnu dia not confer sovereignty upon his own son. 


38. One should grant sovereignty to the son towards the close of 
one's life. 


39-10. Princes &re quite incompetent to maintain even for 8 
moment the kingdom that has no king because of their vanity, fickle- 
ness and love of power. 


4142. Theson after attaining the highest position should pro- 
tect the subjects according to ^ Niti aid look upon the old councillors 
with respect like father. 


43-44. "They also are to adopt his courses of action when they are 
reasonable, but should prevent them by putting off, if otherwise 


45-46 They should never live with him against the dictates of Niti 
in the hope of amassing wealth. Those who thua live soon go to the 
dogs together with him. 


47-48. The king who opposes the persous devoted to the interests 
of the dynasty aud accepts new councillors is overpowered by the 
enemy and deprived of persons aud property. 


49-50. But the new people are &!so to be maintained if they are 
qualified and virtuous, and should be placcd in charge of duties toge- 
ther with the old ones. 


! 51-53. The king is served according to their interests by Sddhus 
who know how to delude any people or create tricks byjmeans of humi- 
lity, adoration, service, sweet and truthfal speeeh, both direct as well 
as indirect. 

3 54. > But the difference between them is in reality that between 
the sky and the earth. 

55-56. The ‘dhirta’ (cunning or crafty), the jára (cheat) the thiof 
and the learned men are all producers of artifices and tricks. But the 
learned man is not so expert as the cunning in this respect. 


1 Sükráchüryya is advising the king to be careful in dealing. with 
men. For itis difficult to distinguish men who are really well-inten- 
tioned from men who are unfriendly. ‘These are people who know how 
to look like ascetics and s em to be friends by their manuer, speech 
and tactics. But they woald serve you only so long as their purposes 
are to be fulfilled (यावत्‌ कार्य). 


1 The Sadhu adopts these winning arts only to seduce the king. - 
They are not at all genuine. ॥ ad: 
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c —— कत कत 
1 57-58. The cheat and the thief are notorious for stealing people's 
property. These take secretiy, bu: the cunning steals in one’s 


presence. 


99-60. The dhartas or cunning people prove to the foolish people 
& good action to be bad, and a bad to be good, and thus serve their 
own purposes. They finally ruin people by creating their confidence 
through tricks and artifices. 


62-63. One should always do good of those whom one intends to 


ruin. ‘he fowler sings sweet in order to entice and kiil the deor. 


64. Without crafts and sleights no great work can be soon doue 
by people. 


65-60. No one can be wealthy without stealing others’ wealth 
That again according to one’s desire is impossible without tricks. 


67-68. Kings eousider the robbing of others wealth the greatest 
virtue and sacrifice their lives in great conflicts. 


269. If there accrne no sin to a king, robbers.also should b> 
absolved (from sin.) 


3 70-79. Sins become virtues by a change of circumstances. That 
is virtue which is applauded by the many, that is vice which is cried 
down by all. The Theory of Morals is very intricate and cannot be 
understood by any body. 


73. Excessivo charity, penance and truthfulness lead to adversity 
in this world. 


74. Words are valueless which de not lead either to virtne or to 
wealth (secular interests). 


75-76. Whoever is able in matters either of wealth or of virtue, 
whoever kuows the (nature of) time and place, whoever is free from 
doubts, such a man is to be respected, but he who always feels suspici- 

. ous is not liked. 


77-79. Man is the slave of wealth, not wealth of any body. So 
one should always carefully labour for wealth. Through wealth men 
get virtue, satisfaction and salvation. 


1 Thus the dharta is cleverer than the cheat and thief also. 

? If killing, plundering, ravging, &c., be allowed to kings why 
should not robbers be immune from sin due to the perpetration of the- 
same offences ? Cf. ‘Alexander, too, a robher !’ 

8 Sükrüchüryya is unable to explain why murder, bloodshed, etc., 
should be considered a virtue in kings and a vice in robbers by referr-- 
ing to the preconceived notions of morality and standards of right 


. and wrong followed by ordinary people. He has to take recourse to the 


doctrine of the Relativity of Virtues ànd Vices to the circumstances 
of life or the conditions of time and place. Hence he is no advocate of 
absolute morality and warns people against trying to understand the, 
theory of Right and c— Good and Bad 
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80-82. Valour without arms and weapons, householdership without 
wife, war without unity, of purpose, skill without one to appreciate, aud 
danger without friend, do always lead to misery. 


83. In danger there is no support besides friends. 


1 84-85. One should satisfy by friendship the person with whom 
property is undivided, by remuneration the people whose property has 
been partitioned, and the friend by enjoyments similar to oneself. 


86-87. One should enjoy one's own wealth after giving away por- 
tions to the king, relatives, wife, sons, friends, servants and thieves. 


88-90. The king should give up pride, vanity, miserliness, anxiety, 
and fear and perform his work in order to promote his own interest; 
and should maintain the servants by special gifts, e.g., of love, honour 
and privilege. 


91-92. The wealthy man is always being eaten up by Bráhmanas, 
fire, and water. He always enjoys happiness, others suffer misery. 


93-05. Darpa (pride) is the desire for the diminution of others. 
Mana (vanity) is the idea of superiority to all, Karpanya (miserliness) is 
stinginess in expenditure, Bhaya (fear) is the suspicion abonf one’s 
own ruin, and Udveya (anxiety) is known to be the fickleness of mind. 


96-97. Insult from even the insignificant leads to great eu™nity. 
Gifts, honours, truthfulness, valour and humility lead to good friond- 
shi p. 


98-100, In times of danger the king should call on the wise men, 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives, and couucillurs and 
humbly consult their wishes in the proper manner. 


101-2. “I shall do away with the danger, if you give me your 
counsels. You are my friends aud not servants. I have no other 
sources of help besides you all." 


103-4. Half or one-third of salaries should be received by the king 
for maintenance. 


? 104-5. ‘I shall remember the benefit rendered by you and pay 
back the remainder after getting rid of the trouble.’ “ 


। The different modes of dealing with man according to the nature 
of the relations. If there has been a partition of property among 
several members, they should try to gratify one another by' means of 
salaries and rewards, for otherwise there cannot be any friendship 
among them. But if several people are owners of a joint property the 
relations should not be that of payment by a master to an officer or 
servant but that between cordial friends, for in this case no body could 
care to accept service of somebody, and it would be most undiplomatic 
of any member to offer salary to others. uf 

2 In times of emergency the king should pay only half or two-thirds | 
of the fixed salaries to the officers. ; 2 me 


j 
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1 106. Without remuneration those officers should serve the master 


for eight years, who have the wealth of sixteen years, others according 
to their wealth. Only the penniless shonld receive food and raiment 
from the king, not others. 


109-110. If one should not grieve with those by whom one has been 
well maintained, one is deprecated as ungrateful by both the master as 
well as other servants. 


111. One should sacrifice life for the man by whom one has beer 
maintained even once. 


112-13. He is the excellent servant who does not desert his master 
in difficulty. He is known to be the master who sacrifices his life for 
the servants. 


114-15. There has never been a virtuous king like Ráma in this 
world of whom even the monkeys accepted service. 


116-17. The unity of even thieves can lead to the destruction of 
the State. Cannot the unity of the king and the officers load to the 
extinction of the enemy ? 


118-19. There was no king like Sci Krisna so well vp in false- 
hoods. He made Arjuna accept his sister Subhadrá by an artifice. 


120. That is said to be Reason (Yukti) according to men well up 


' in Niti which leads to one’s welfare. 


121-22. One should first form friendship with him who would do 
one good, and then by professions of virtue &c. should secure what is 
beneficial (to oneself). 


123-24. The recital of others’ praises so as to lead to mutual 
friendship as well as seduction by gifts of desirable commodities, like 
food, clothing, &c., do always bear fruit. 


125-26. Those who pose themselves as mediators generally adopt 
the methods of swearing, false talk and procrastination. 


127-28. The man who does not adopt the means for hiding himself 
is more seriseless than the beast. Even women employ guises to hide 
their paramours. 


ooo 


1 Here are various grades of officers, some have staying power, 
others have not. Those that have staying power, are, again, of various 
rades. Hence in times of danger the portions of salary that are to be 
Eeposited with the State for military or emergency purposes would 
vary, Some would be able to do without half the salary, some = 
two-thirds 107 abont 8 years, others for other poriods, and so on. 
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129. Yukti or “ stratagem ” is in most cases of the uature of crafts 
or artifices and similary (there is) another (form of if which) achieves 
practical results (?) d T 


1 130-31. One should use guile with those who generally employ 
artifices. Otherwise even the great lose their character. 


132 ‘There are groups of intelligent people, not single intelligent 
individuals 


४ 133-34. Those who are well-up in Nits employ various kinds of 
Ni and Yukti according to time, place aud circumstances when they 
see that the old ones fail. 


+ 185-36. Men who are proficient in the science of crafts and 
artifices can produce guiles by charms, medicines, dress, time and 
speech, &c. 


137-33. One should mark by one’s signs, vessels or clothes pur- 
chased, sold or made over iu the presence of the State officers, and 
should communicate to the king in order to prevent deceit and thieving. 


140. The king should always pay interest for the property belong- 
ing to the senseless, the blind and the infants. 


141-42. Just as women are of three kinds,—one’s own, oommon, and 
belonging to others, so servants are of three kinds, excellent, mediocre 
and inferior. 


143-45. The excellent servant is he who is devoted to the master. 
The mediocre is he who serves the giver of remuneration. The worst 
servant is he who serves &nother master, even though maintained by one. 


4 146-47. The man who renders beneficial services though injured 
is excellent but is otherwise bad. The mediocre or second class 
servant desires equality (or mutuality) of interests. Others are selfish. 


1 Falsehoods can be met only by falsehoods but not otherwise. If 
guiles and artifices are unnecessarily adopted there is the danger of- 
loss of character. ; 

* gear रुद्ध तु प्राक्तनाम्‌ Noticing that the old methods are futile. 

3 काज्ञ ८.9-, magicians sleights can make people believe that the day 

is night, the noou is morning and so on. r 
amma &c. meaning of words. By Play or Pun on words, double 

interpretations, ambiguous use of language, etc. clever people can ruin 

the ignorant folk. he rT 

4 The three classes of servants have been previously distinguished 
according to their attitude towards the remuueratiou. In ll. 7 
the game distinction is brought out from another standpoint v 
study of self-interest. Thus the first class man never ¢ 8 for 
interest but would serve the master even at a sacrifice. 
class man follows the give-and-take morality, serve the ma 
long as his own interests are fulfilled साम्यमन्विषेत्‌ , desi 
The third elass of man cannot serve at sacr 
self. , andis 


í———— 
——————— 
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148. Nothing can be understood fully by means of pramdnas (evi- 
dences) alone unless there be some (extra) advice regarding it. 


149. Whether boyhood or youth, it inay lead to the completion of 
the work begun. 


! 150. In the case of the intelligent man, old age is never to be 
considered. 


151-54. One should begin that work which can easily come to end. 
The commencement of many things at & time is not satisfactory. 
One should not commence another work before completing the oue 
begun, for in that ease neither the one is finished, nor the other is 
gained. 


155. The successful man always does that which easily comes to 
completion. 


2 156-57. If one’s interest .can be furthered by a quarrel that is 
also desirable, otherwise that leads to loss of life, wealth, friends, fama, 
and virtue. 


158-59. Zealousy, cupidity, passion, love, anger, fear and rec- 
klessness—these seven are known to be the causes of weakness in an 
enterprise. 


160-61. One should indeed set himself to do a work in exactly that 
way in which it can be done without any imperfections or without 


meeting with the disapproval of the wise, whether it is late or at the 
time of distress. 


162-63. The master of ten villages, and the commander of one 
hundred troops should travel on horseback with attendants, the master 
of one village also should be a horseman. 


164. The commander of one thousand troops and the ruler of one 
hundred villages should each have the vehicle of a chariot and a horse, 
and ten armed attendants or should travel on horseback. 


166-67. The ruler of one thousand villages should always travel in 


- vehicles carried by men or two horses. The commander of ten thousand 


troops should travel with twenty attendants on an elephant. 


168-69. The ruler of ten thousand villages can use all = and 
four horses. The commander of fifty thousand should travel with many 
attendants. 


1 Perhaps in ll. - 149-50 the idea is that age is no- consideration in 
the case of workers. A work can be done by people of any age. Hence 
credit should be given to any body who can successfully complete a 
work whether a mere child, a youngman or one sufficiently old. +- 


` 2 Eyen a quarrel is to be desired if it leads to suecess. १०४ 


PE 
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1 170-171. This should be regulated according to the magnitude E 

of the jurisdiction, also in tho case of weálthy and qualified people. 
172-173. A king who desires good (for himself) should always 
manage thing in his kingdom iu such a way that the best should not 


sink in the scale of honour nor even the low should rise (unduly) high 
in the scale. " : 


174-175. The king should grant lands in the villages to all classes (2 
of men, high, middle and low and in the towns for the houses of men - 
with families. 


176-177. To the lowest class the land given should be thirty-two 
cubits in length and half of that in extent ; to the highest class the 
land should be double this in measure ; and to the middle class it should 

. be one and a half that of the lowest class. 


178. The land in each case should be just adequte for the members 
of the family,jneither more nor less. - 


179. The officers and servants of the king are to live outside the 
village. रि 


180-181. No soldier is to enter the village without royal business, .  - 
and oppress the villagers auy where. 


182. Nor should villagers come into daily dealings with the 
:soldiers. : 


183-184. The king should daily make the soldiers hear of the . 
virtues that promote valour and witness the musical and dancing per- 
formances that also tend to augment prowess. 


185. The soldiers should nct be appointed to any other work 
besides warfare. - 


5 180-187. If wealthy men of good manners are ruined in a busi- 
ness, the king should protect them and such like men. ` 


3 188. Those who are rich among troops (?) should be granted 
proper remuneration, e. g, one-thirtieth in addition to the actual 
expenditure in the matter of travelling expenses. 


बद छर T 

1 These lines describe the paraphernalia that should grace the me 
of high position, the aristocracy or the upper ten thousand, whether of 
office, wealth, or character. There must be marks by wh í 
* dignified parts" of a State should be distinguished. a 

! Here is an instance of State Intervention in Industry auc 
Agriculture. Losses of honest agriculturists or !farmers are - 
pratically made up by State grants. á Mie ^ 

3 qm;*qtravelling allowance; when suc people go 
State effairs they are to receive t 


li g allo ce a 
rate of sh more than actual expend: कहा 
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The king should protect their wealth as his own treasure. 


He should deprive of wealth the rich persons who are dis- 
their dealings. 


= | 192-198. If four times the value has been received'by the credi- 
rom the debtor, the former is to receive no more. i 


. Here ends the Fifth Chapter named Supplementary Niti. 


Bix ems 


m चतु miaa Interest to the extent of four times tho capital. This. 

Ess to D maximum beyond which equity recommends remission 

> uterests (?). 
e 


* 


"T 
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(The refernces are to glokas in Gustave Oppert’s Edition.) 


श्रीः 1 | ५६ aang, Mag, रावण, भीष्म, 
शुक्रनीतिः ५८ बलि, हरिश्चन्द्र, 
पथमो ऽध्यायः | ६० mh, 
१ जगदाधार, सर्ग, भागच, gaga, | ६१ अमात्य, कोश,बल 
२ स्वयम्भू, ६२ ER, 
३ भूभृत्‌, | ६९ शशाङ्क dafa, 
v लोकर्थिति, | ६५ कणधार विप्लवन्ते, 
८ प्राकृत, न्याय, तर्क, विधि, मीमां, ६० fuam, 
५० व्यवहारी, । ६८ वैजवन, नहुष, रखातल, 
११ आशान, ^| ६९ वेन, पृथु, 
१३ गद्‌, ७१ सरक, वित्तेश, AR त्य, शश्वती, 
I ७ सर्वतोमुखो, ७२ जङ्गम, Saray, 
१६ राष्ट्र, ७६ निधि, धनाधिप, 
२० शास्ता, पाता, रञ्च र, THA, ७७ वैश्रवण, 
२५ मनुज, ९० स्वान्त, 
२६ अभिषिक्त. | ९५ दायाद्‌, 
२८ तिर्यक, | ९७ विप्रमयी, 
२९ सात्विक, राजस, तामस, ९८ आमिष, 
३० यष्टा, १०० करी, ग्रह, 
३१ दानशौण्ड, १०२ दर्भाङ्कुर, लुब्धक, wT, 
AR fra, १०३ FA, घारण, 
३४ fadma, स्थावरत्व, | Sex ofa 
३६ fag, वट खात, 
३& वर्ण, १०९ नळ, धर्म्म, 
रि दार १११ रह, 
४२ पण्यजीवी, ११३ SUT, नहुष, 
४३ सोर, . ११९ कुटुम्बी, 
३६ भवितव्य, १२१ एनः 
४८ gatar; दैव, १२३ राजसूय, gee 
७३ स्नेह, वर्तिं, | १२५ quinq, > 
५७ कपन, १२७ षण्ड, मल्ल, E 
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yea, 

रजक, 

war, 

अन्वय, सङ्कु, 

सगया,अक्ष, पाण्डु, नैषध, giu 
षड वग 

जनमेजय,ऐल, qrarfu, 
पोलस्त्य, 

MAGA, अस्बरीय, 

श्रुति, स्खृति, 

नभ;स्पूश, 

आन्वीक्षिकी, त्रयी, वार्ता, दण्ड, 
नोति, 

ay 

muta, 

प्राणभूतू, कृपण, 

हिमांशुमाली, 

आशोखिष, 

'अभ्यहंणीय, 

fam. शिखी, केका, 


शिखण्डी, विपश्चित्‌, 
संवनन, 


अनूचान, भूति, 
द्राक्‌, | 

अञ्जसा, 

कष, 

सामन्त, माण्डलिक, 
स्वराट, AMIE, घिराट्‌, 
सार्वभौम, 
होनसामन्त, 

नायक, आशापाल, 
कुम्म, 

क्रोशा, 


i) 


s ० Wo 


परिवर्तन, 

आराम, 

aga; चतुरश्र, परिखा, 

वीथिका, 

एक सुज, 

यामिळ, उपकार्या, 

घरठ, 

धर्मां धिकरण, 

छदि; 

IRIG. गुल्म, 

हक्षिभूमिक, 

प्रतिरूपक, 

खादी, 

बृहन्नाछिक्कयन्त्र, 

पत्तन, 

अभियुक्त, 

व्यवहार, सुद्रित, 
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m ^ | Anatomy of bulls, 231. 
Abrittn, 95. Anatomy of elephanta, 220, 221. 
Acha ryya, 49, 69. | Anatomy of horses, 222, 224. 
Additional functions of the Bráh- |! Andaja, 151, 
manas, 151. | Angas, 21, 69, 114, 152. 
Additional functions of Ksatriyas, | Angula, 25, 26, 27, 96, 97, 169, 171, 
151. , 172, 178, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
Additional functions of Vaifyas, 22152227 237 ` 
151. | A 7 = 
Adhaka, 97. | RS 
Adhumarnika, 95. ; Tatty 175. 
Adharma, 204. Ants and worms, 103. 
Adhika, 94. Ce Anwahita, 211. 
Adhyaksa, 185, 186 १ : Anwiksiki, (logic) 21, 22. 
Adulterated goods,-212. : Anttamarnika, 94. 
Adverse possession, 203. SPA TU EATER 78, 79. 
Agate, 140, 141, 112. 144. ! Antyajas, ता. 
Age of bulls, 231. I An E 123. 
Age of camels, 231, 233 i Teens 150. 
Age of elephants, 251. MS IG, 
Ago of horses, 231. | ह ENA, 154. 
Agni, 12 ' Autelopes, 103. 


Agrimaths (Premna spinosa), 166. Aprasiddha 081089, 195. 
Agriculture, 22, 116, 122, 147, 148,  Apnrádhus, 139, 190. 
151, 163, 161 Appeal, 208, 


Agriculture by Brihmanas, 151. Artificial metals, 159. 
Agulmaka army, 217. Artificial gold, 159. 


Ahiinsá, 131. i i Artisans, 83. उन्का ; 
Aila, 20. : Arjuna (Terminalia arjuna), 166. 
Aihika, 95. ८ ! Arjuna, 10, 169. 


Arka (Calotropis gigantia), 166. 
Arka, 236. j 

Arimeda (Acacia farnesians), 166. 
Aksota (walnut). Arthadanda, 208. 

Alloys, 144. ; Army—two kinds, 216, 217. 


Alankára, 153, 156 | Armana, 97. 

Amátya, 68, 71, 74, 90, 97, 183, 208. ` Áryas, 135. 

Ambariga, 20. | Arthagastra, 152, 155. 

Amra (mango), 165. | Arrow, 237. 

Amra (Spondias mangifera), 165. | Agapala, 25. 

Amrita, 165. | Asára army, 217. 

| Asura, 20, 169, 181, 238. t 
t 


Air, 12. 
i rávata, 77. 
jfapatra, 91. 


Amvaceamá army, 216. 


Anni sis of metals, 157. Asuras, 1, 169, 181. ; हि 
Aâ  & (ring-finger), 171. Agtamangala horse, 228. - 
Ana: yas, 240. Askandita, 230. asf 
3 i cad 
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Asana, 239, 244, 245. 
3 818४8, 239. 
3६18५8, 245. 
Á&ramas, 248. 
Astra, 285. 
A$wattha (the holy fig-tree), 165. 
A$oka (Jonesia asoka), 165. 
Asmanta (exalis), 166. 
As&dhya, 195. 
Asedha, 192 
Assessors in a law-suit, 197. 
Attributes of statecraft, 229. 
Atharvan, 152 
Athsrvaveda, 154. 
Atharvangirasa, 153. 
Autumn, 238. 
Autumn moon, 89. 
Au; avidhika, 94. 
Avedana, 191. 
Avasarokti, 156. 
yus, 152. 
A yuta, 25. 
ynrveda 
, 153, 157. 
Ayurveda, 153, 157. 


(medical science), 76, 


B 


Bala (strength), 44. 

Bali, 10. 

Balls of iron, 237. 

Bamboos, 142, 159, 240. 
Banabhanga, 10. 

Battle ‘ ordors,’ 243. 
Battle-arrays, 158. 

Barley, 230. 

Batapi, 20. 

Beted, 84, 169, 190. 

Betels, 160. टु 

Bears, 232. . 
Bell-meta], 100, 144, 176. 
Barren and rocky soils, 148. 
Beethi, 34, 35, 38. 

Bee, 17, 108. 

Bees, 45. à 


Behaviour towards king, 88, 89. 


Bhâgapatra. 199. 
bárgava (Paragurama),.169. - 


idrgava, 63, 260, 
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Bhairava, 169. 

Bhadra elephant, 220. 

Bhaya (fear), 265. 

Bh&vya, 198. 

Bhagalekhya (partition deed), 91. 

Bhala (semecar us anacardium), 
165. 

Bhallàta (semecarpns anacardium), 
166 

Bheda, 129. 

Bheda, 252. 

Bhiya, 26. 

1311181118, 10. 

Bhidatta gift, 118 

Bhogapatra, 91 

Bhogya, 96. 

Bhriga, 1. 

Bhüpála horse, 226 

Bhürja (Betula bhojapatra), 166. 

Birds, 28, 45. 

Bir leatchers, 84. 

Blacksmiths, 83, 

Doat-making, 159. 

Brahma, 1 5, 247. 

Brahma, 1, 90, 175, 198, 201. 

Jrahmana, 122, 151, 184. 

Biáhmanas (caste), 163, 164. 157 
238, 247. son = ae 

Biáhmnnas (of the Veda), 153, 15- 

Brahmana, DE १७३३७६४ 

Brahmans, 250. 

Bráhmanas as judges in 
king, 184. 

Brahmachári, 161. 

Brahmacharyya, 163. 

131111, 142. 

Branches of a tree, 262. 

Branches, 262. 

Brass, 144. 

Bridges, 166. 

Bronze, 144. 

Beef-eaters, 187. 

Buffaloes, 41. 

Buffalo, 145. 


line of 


। Buffalo, 145-146. 
' Bugle sounds, 243. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Builders of forts, 83. 
Bulls—set at large, 42. 
Bulls—price of, 145. 
Bulls—draught, 284. 
Bulls—strings of, 283. 
Bulls—teeth of, 282. 
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Bulls.-age of, 231 
Bulls —measurements of, 23] 
Bulls—anatomy of, 231 
Bulls, 145 
Bulls, 19, 42, 113, 218, 219, 220, 230, 
234. 
Burden of proof, 197. 
Cc 


Calf sucking teat, 136. 


Camels, 80, 41, 72, 146, 166, 218-220 


Camels—price of, 145. 

Camels—classes of, 146. 

Camels—draught, 234. 

Camels—measurements of, 231. 

Camels—age of, 231, 2 

Camels—strings of, 232. 

Camels—stabling of, 234. 

Camels—teeth of, 253. 

Capital city—palace, 29, 30, 81, 32, 

Capital city—its shape, 28. 

Capital—how built, 28-35, 43, 48. 

Carriage away, 244. 

Carts, 219. 

Cases not always tried in order of 
their arrival, 197. 

Cases in which no pleader can be 

~ appointed, 194. 

Caste, 151. 

Castes, 8, 

Castes based on virtues, 8. 

Cat, 141, 261. 

Cattle, 8, 28, 29. 

Ceylon, 142. 

Chaityas, 104. 

Chakra (wheel), 175. 

Chakra arrray, 243, 244 

Chákravavti horse, 226 

Chhandas, 152, 154 

Chhala, 198. 

Chhalas, 189, 190. 

Chámara, 100. 

Champaka (Michelia champaka), 
165 


Chandan (sandal), 165 
. Chand, 169 
Chandrakanta, 176 
Ghaudrasekhara, 167 
Chapas, 229 
Üharacteristies of councillors, 63- 
67. 
Characters of various languages, 
159. 
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Characters of elephants 220. - 

Character of horses 225 ES 

Charmed instruments, 250. 

Chasa bird, 141. 

Chatussáia, 174. , "HE 

Chief, 81. Ec 

Chief Justice, 183 3 SR - 

Chincha (tamarind), 165 p 

Chintámani horse, 227 T 

Churning, 159 

Classes of camels, 146. 

Classes of elephauts, 220. 

Classes of horses, 146, 222, 224227, 
228. 

Clerk, 81. 

Cleansing, 158. 

Climbing tree, 104, 157. 

Clocks, 158. i x 

Cloud. 141. 

Clouds, 142, 261 

Clouds pouring rain, [32 

Coal, 147 

Cocks, 

Cooking—an art, 157. 

Coins, 79, 96, 143. 

Cold, 5 

Collector of taxes, 8L 

Collection of medicinal plants, ete. 
140 = 

Collection of grains, 140. E. 

Collection of wealth, 138. © — ५» 

Commanders, 78 : 

Commonwealth, 150 5 

Council buildings, 29, 33. E 

Composition of the royal law court, 
182 š 


Compound interests, 212. 
Countries, 81. 

Conch, 232. M 
Conches, 83, 142. P 
Concubines, 83. दर 
Coustruction of clocks 1 


ai १ Y $ 


HH, 4 > 
Coppersmiths, 83. 

Coral, 140, 141, 142, 
Cotton, 234, 25 0 
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Creepers, 53. 
Crocodile, 242. 


Dhara, 230. 
Dharma, 17, 204, 208, 209, 210. 


Cro$, 25, 49. | Dhara Sastras, 22, 157, 208. 
Cross-questioning, 196. | Dhátri (Woodfordia floribunda, 
Crowh-prince’s duties, 62-65. 16. 
Cuckoo, 23. Dhátumán, 167. 
Cultivator, 184 Dhautaka, 230. 
Customs, 112. Dhava (Anogeissus latifolia), 166 
|! Dhümaketu (horse) 227. 
D | Dhurta, 263, 264. 
Diamond, 140, 141. 
Different law-courts, 185. 
Dagger, 237. Directions, 30, 34. 


Daisikf (local language), 156. 

Daivika, 238. 

Dalabhanji (horse), 228. 

Dama, 109. 

Damasu (horn), 175. 

Dambhadbhava, 20. 

Dina, 129. 

Dánapatra (deed of gift), 91. 

Dancers, 83. : 

Danda (measurement), 25. 

Danda, 22, 212. 

Dandakya, 17, 20. 

Dandaniti 21. 

Dérima (pomegranate), 165 

DSrko es, LP, E 2 

Darpa (pride), 265. 

Data (giver), 44, 49. 

Dattástra army, 217. 

Draught bulls, 234. 

Decoration of men and women, 157. 

Deer, 30, 230, 264. S 

Defects of statement in a law suit, 
195. < 


Defects of horses, 228. 

Deluge, 211 

Depositions, 191. 

Dega (district), 51. 

Degididharma, 156. 

Desert, 22. 

Deserts, 214. 

Deteutions, 192. 

Devadarn (Pinus longifolia), 166. 

- Devakaraja (Pongamia glabra) 165. 
Devas, 203. 


g 


su, 22 9 ; 
reda, 153, 158. . 
52. 2, 3 


nQ 


Distillation—an art, 157. 
Diti, 56. 

Divya, 206. 

Divyas, 20 , 205. 
Documents—kinds of, 91, 92, 93, 
Documents, 198, 199. 
Dog, 50. 

Domestic plants, 165 
Drake, 23, 45. 

Drabya, 96. 
Draught—horses, 234 
Draught—elephants, 234 
Draught—camels, 234. 
Duel, 251. 

Duelling—an art, 158. 
Duryodhana, 56. 

Duties of women, 161, 163. 
Duty on sales, 213. 
Dwaidhibhàva, 240. 
Dwijanma, 101. 

Dwâpara yuga, 131. 
Dwápara, 169, 176. 
Divisions of time, 5. 
Dyeing, 158. 

Dyumani, 167. 


East, 30. 

Earth full of wealth, 23. 

Ekadhára, 237. 

Ekaraámi, 227. : 

Elephants— character of, 220. 
Elephants—classes of, 220. 
Elephants—measurements of, 221. 
Elephants—age of, 231. 
Elephants—teeth of, 232. 
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Elephants—look for, 233. 

Elephants—stabling of, 234. 

Elephauts—draught, 234. 

Elephants—faced Ganeéga, 177. 

Elephants—price cf, 146. 

Elephants—taming of, 77, 124, 128. 

Elephants—moral from, 15, 16, 103. 

Elephants—anatomy of, 220, 221. 

Elephanta, 15, 16, 29, 30, 36, 41, 45, 
47, 50, 58, 60, 75, 77, 90, 103, 124, 
60, 146, 177, 218-220, 259. 

Emblems, 87. 

Emerald, 141, 143, 

Enamelling, 83, 159, 168. 

Examiner, 81. 

Execution, 131. 

Expenditure, 93. 

Expenditure of the ruler, 219. 

Experts in jewels, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
146, 148. 

Essence of morals, 1. 

Evidence—twofold, 197. 


F 


Famines, 175. 

Fate, 9, 10. 

Father has no authority over im- 
inovables, 209. 

l'eathery marks 011 horses, 225-227. 

lire. 12. 

Friend and enemy—tfriends of, 127. 

Fish, 16, 103. 

l'ishes, 142. 

Flatterers, 189. 

Flori-horticulture, 166. 

Flowers, 157. 

Flowers, 80, 81. 

Fly, 16, 103. 

Fodder, 254. 

Fermation of battle arrays—an art, 
158. 

Fools, 140. 

Foreign lands, 124, 134. 

Foreign, 161. 

Foresters, 34, 185. E 
Forest, 15, 35, 45, 63, 73] 80, 104, 
124 161, 165, 193, 207, 217, 234. 
Forests, 104, 124, 161, 214. 

Forest fort, 214. 
Fowler, 261, 264. 
Fruits, 80, 81, 165. 


> 


Four divisions of a case, 197, 

Fuel, 245. - 
Functions of councillors, 65-67. t 
Functions of the twice-born, 151. 
Functiod of Śûdras, 151. 


G 


Gambhala (lime tree), 165. 
Gandaka, 176. 
Gàndharva, 152, 154. 
Gandharva veda, 157. 
Ganas, 185. 
Ganeáa, 166, 175, 177, 178. 
Ganitas, 154. 
Ganja, 164. 
Garden, 165. 
Gardener, 81. j 
Garland, 147. 
Garlands, 139, 147. 
Garlic, 286. 
Garuda, 177. 
Gârutmata, 143. 
Gambling—an art, 157. 
| Gaulmika, 78. 
Gautama, 114. > 
Gem on the head of snake, 141. 
Gems aud jewels, 94, 96, 109, 141, 
159, 162, 209, 226. 1 
General rules of morality, 102-126. 
Ghee, 39. 


Giridurga, 214. 

Glass, 148. t 
Glass vessels, 159. Na 
Goat, 79, 109. M 


Gograha, 10. 
Gold, 37, 41, 65, 75,79, 83, 96, 100, | 
141, 143, 144, 146, 148, 159, 176, x 
186, 190, 211, 213, 254. 
Galdsceptres, 49. 
Goldsmith, 164, 213. 
Gomeda, 140, 142, 144. 
Good trainer of horses, 229. 
Gopura, 166. à 
Gotra, 206. 


t 
० 
y 
H 
L| 
N 


Gramapas, 149, 199. 
Grammar, 2. 

Grass, 3, 16, 28, 148, 161, 251. 
Grasses, 136. 

Guardians adlitem, 193. 
Guilds to try cases, 181. 
Gulmapa, 79. 
Gulmibhuta army, 217. 
Gunja, 97. 

Gunpowder, 83, 140, 236 
Guimers, 83. 

Gur, 230. 

Guru, 13, 21. 


di 


Half-moon, 28. 

Haun (jaw), 170. 
Hari$chandra, 10. 

Hrrital, 237. 

Harlequins, 83. 

Harítaki (Terminalia chebula), 166. 
Harvests, 193 

Harvest seasons, 193. 
Hayagriva, 175. 

Hayasirga, 169. 

Head of hostels and inns, 81. 
Head of village, 81. 


. Head of musicians, 83. 


Heads of minor departments, 75. 

Heat, 5. 

Hemanta, 238. 

Herders, 8. 

Hill, 112, 116. 

Hills, 28, 32, 214. 

Himalaya, 142. 

Hina, 199. 

Hingul, 237. 

Hiranyáksa 169. 

Hiranyakaáipu, 169. 

History of Nitf Sastra, 1. 

Hogs, 142. 

Honey, 232. 

Hook for elephants, 233. 

Hora Sástras, 154. 

Horse, 29, 31, 36, 41,15, 47, 75, 118, 
124, 131, 146, 218, 219, 220, 

Horses —age of, 231. 

Horses—anatomy of, 222, 224. 

Horse—back, 268. 
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Horses—-classes of, 146, 222, 224, 
227, 228 
Horses—character of, 225. 
Horses—dranght, 234. 
Horses—FTeathers (marks) of, 225, 
227. 
Horses—image of, 224, 225. 
Horses with marks, 226 228. 
Horses—movements of, 228, 230. 
Horses—meausurements of, 221-3. 
Horses — price of, 146. 
Horses—rations of, 230. 
Horses—reins of, 233. 
Horses—revenue from, 148. 
Horse-sacrifice, 131. 
Horses—stabling of, 234. 
Horsos—teeth of, 231-232. 
Horses—season for training of, 
229. 
Horses—training of, 77, 78, 
228, 229. 
Houses for high officials, 33. 
Houses of lower officers, &c., 34. 
Houses of the people, 33. 
Hridatta gift, 118. 


124, 


Image-making, 169-182. 
Images, 168. 

Images of horse, 224-225. 
Importance of Nitti, 3. 
Incomo from land, 94. 
Indigo, 237. 

Indra, 12, 17. 


: Indra, 169. 


Indra horse, 226. 

Fndranfla, 141, 144. 

Insignia, 100. 

Intermixture of races, 150. . 

Ingudi (Balanites roxburghii), 165. 

Iron, 142, 144, 145, 148, 176, 220, 
236, 237, 240. 

Iron ४००18, 159. 

Trrigation tax, 148. 

15918, 150. 

Islands, 136, 142. 

1118888, 152, 155. 


J 


Jaimini, 3. 
Jaladurga, 214. 


" 
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Ká$mari (Gmelina arborea), 166. Ksemapatra, 93. . ~ * 
Kataka, 213. Ksumás, 143. . 
Ketu, 141. Ksinka (date), 165. 
Kavacha, 237. j Ksurapránta, 237. 
Kavyas, 153, 156. Kundvála (ebony), 165. 

* Kayastha, 101. Kula, 185. 
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Jámadagnya, 20. King—protector of people, 5. 

Jambira (lime), 165. Kiug—originator of customs, 5. 

Jára (cheat), 263. King—enforces obedience to dhar- 
Jasada, 218. ma, 6. -- 

Jati, 151. King—consultation with ministers, p 
Jatu, 237. 54, 55. à : 
Jayamangala horse, 928 King—root of state, 262. 

Jaráyuja, 151. King—a sinner for mal-administra- 
Jayapatra, 91. tion of justice, 208. - 
Judicial proceedin g, 188. Kings—without friends, 127. 

Jupiter, 141. King’s officials—their castes, 100, 


Jewels, 12, 37, 41, 73, 75, 79, 83, 94, | 101. 
95, 96, 100, 102, 109, 120, 110, 141. | King's advisers, 100. 
Jyotis, 152, 154. King's written order, 90. 
King's treatment of others, 88. 
King's personal attendauts, 83. 
K King’s ten departments, 68. 
King's adopted son, 62. — 


Kadamba (Naucloa cadamba), 165. King's relatives, 60, 61 


Kala, 152, 154, 156, 157. King's duiy towards royal chil- 
Kalas, 114. dren, 58, 60. प À 
Kalaha, 241 King’s eyes and ears (crown prince 
Kalasa (pitcher), 175, and councillors), 57. 

Kali, 169, 176. King’s assistants, 56. 

Kaliyuga, 131, 188. King’s share of revenue, 27. 

Kalpa, 152. King’s functions, 4, 6, 7, 11, 23, 36, 
Kamala (lotus), 17, 22, 175, 176. 53. 

Kámasástra, 152, 155. . King's literary education, 21. 
Kanáda, 155. King’s—classes of, 24, 25. 
Kapitthaka, (wood apple), 165. Kiráts, 217. 

Kara, 170. ' Kinkaras (obedient servants), 44. 
Sara (cubit), 25, 221. Koka (a wild date tree), 165. 
Karana, 197. Kramuka (betel-nut), 165. 

Kariraka (Capparis aphylla), 166. | Krauficha array, 244. 

Karpanya. į Krishuálas, 143. 

Karaja, 237. Kriya, 197. 

Karmakánda, 3. ; Ksntriya as judge, 184. 

Keeping accounts, 93-97. Ksatriya, 122, 161, 163, 164, 189. . 
Karsa, 97, 205, 219. 247, 949, 251. FR 
Kâryya, 197. Ksatriyas, 151. M 


Khadira (catechu), 16 . Kala, 253. 
Kharika, 97. . | Kulata, 121. 
Kharjura (date), 165. | | Kulutha, 265 
Khasra, 187. - è 
King—primary functions of, 4. 
King—3 kinds of, 7. 
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Kutaja (Holarrhena antidysenteri- 
ca), 100. 

Kutayudha, 253. 

Kuvera, 12, 18, 24. 

Kuveratà, 150. 

Kuvera protecting jewels, 12, 13, 
24, 150. 

Karsakas, 143, 148. 

Karsapana, 137. 


L 
Laddzka (sweet balls), 175, 176. 
Laghu, 25. 
Lakucha (Artocarpus lacoocha), 


165. 
Land, 8, 75. 
Land measurements, 25. 
Languages, 81. 
Lapislazuli, 141. 
Lavali (Phyllanthus distichas), 165. 
Laws of succession, 210. 
Law of Karma, 8, 9, 10. 
Law suits, 183. 
Lawyer's fee, 194. 
Laying out furniture—an art, 157. 
Laying of bed—an art, 157. 
Lead, 144, 148, 176, 213, 237. 
Learned people, 249. 
Leather, 84, 102, 128, 159. 
Lekhaka, (clerk), 79. 
Likhita, 198. 
Likhita Sadhana, 198. 
Likhitas, 199. 
Limbs of sovereignty, 11. 
Limitation, 203 
Lions, 128, 177, 259. 
Lion-cubs, 58. 
Lotus, 17, 22, 175, 176. 
Lunar movement, 98. 
Lnnge, 176. 
_ Lustre of jewels, 141-144, 146, 148. 


M 


Ma, 154. > 
Mace, 237. 

Mace-bearer, 84. 

Mada, 109. i 
Madhuka (Bassla latifolia), 166. 
1७01780689, 187. - 


Madhyama punishment, 137. 
Madhyama wealth, 139. 


| Magic, 157. 
| Mahápavana, 16.. 


Maharaja, 24. 
Maharatnas, 140. 
Mahisásura, 169. 
Maid-servants, 82, 
Maina, 45. 


Maintenance to queen and crown-- 


princo, 257. 
Makara array, 242, 244. 
Making of betels—an art, 160. 


| Makustha, 230. 


Mala (garland), 125. 

Malyavan, 167. 

Men in charge of the royal house- 
hold, 80. 

Mana, 96 

Mana (vanity), 265. 

Mándalika, 24. 

Mandapa, 166, 167. 

Mandara, 167. 

Mandra elephant, 220, 221. 

Mani, 187. 

Mánikya, 141, 143. 

Maula, 252. 

Maula army, 217. 

Mantras, 69, 102, 153, 154, 161, 163, 
186. 


Mantri, 71, 97. 

Mántrika (magieian), 82. 

Manu, 25, 26. 

Mnrs. 141. 

Masa, 143, 146. 

Masa, 230. 

Maga (seed), 165. 

Másas, 137. 

Master of 10 villages, 268. 
Masur, 230. 

Maternal uncle's daughters, 187. 
Mátrás, 229. 

Matriga, 164. 

Mátulungnka (citron), 165. 
Mátuluhgaka (print), 175. 
Measurements of elephants, 221. 
Measurements of camels, 231. 
Measurements of bulls, 231. 
Measurements of horses, 221-223. 
Measurements, 25, 26. ; 8 
Moasures ofidifterent countries, 97- 
Medicinal plants, 140, 157 
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Medicinal properties of ‘roots of 


plants, 77. 
Mercury, 141. 
Market place, 31. 
Meru, 166, 167. 
Metal-workers, 169. 


Metals, 39, 144, 157, 158, 168, 176. 


Military cantonments, 33. 
Military parades, 256. 

Milk, 149. 

Milking, 159 

Mimamea, 3, 21, 8 2, 154. 
Mimicry, 157 

Mine tax, 148 

Mineral, 140, 148. 

Minerals, 148. 

Mines, 73, 83, 94, 147. 

Misra elephant, 220, 221. 
Mlechchha, 8, 46, 78, 210 
Mobilization of army, 234 
Monkey, 10, 45 

Monkeys, 266. 

Moon in bright fortnight. 65 
Moon, 11, 12, 13, 22. 119, 141, 237 
Moral from animals, 15, 16, 103 
Mountain, 16 


Movable 8110 immovable worlds, 12 


Movements of horses, 228, 230 
Mriga elephant, 220, 221 
Mudga, 165. 

Muhirtas, 36. 

Muktà, 140 

Milya, 96. 

Mang, 230. 

Mungs, 230. 

Members of council, 81. 
Mustard, 125. 

Musti, 169, 223. 


N 


Nabusa, 11, 17. 


. Naisadha, 20. 


Nala, 17. 

Nálástra, 237. 
Nalika, 236. 
Nalika astra, 235 
Nima mantra, 164 
Namas, 163 
Naimuchi, 169 
Nara, 169 


Oil from flesh, 159 


XVii 


Narada, 164. 
Narasimha, 169 
Naravela (plant not 
166 
Narayana, 169 
Narikela (cocoanut), 165 
Nartan, 157 
Nastika, 155 
Natural friends, 127 
Nisumbha, 169 
Nayaka (master of elephants), 79 
Nayaka, 25 
Neecha, 51 
New lands, 143. 
Nidhi, 95 
Nidhi hidden underground, 95 
N ijuddha 158 
Niimba (neem), 165 
Nine great jewels, 140 
ipa (a species of Agoka), 165 
Nirartha, 195 
Niravadha paksa, 195. 
Nirnaya, 197, 207. 
Nirukta, 152, 154. 
Niskas, 146. 
Nispápa legume, 172. 
Nisprayojana, 195. 
Niti, 11, 235, 260. 
Nitisára, 260, 
Nivartana, 26. 


identified), 


| Non-párthiva, 94. 


Nri-Samauta, 25. Y 
Nrisimha, 169, 175. 
Nursing, 159. 

Nyaya, 11, 22, 154, 188. 


0 
Occupations, 83, 84, m 
Ocean, 209. R- _ 
011, 159. 


Ordeals, 197 
Ordeals described, 204, 205. — 
Ordeals when resorted to, 205-2 
Offences, 132 

Offences enumerated, 189, 


| Ornaments, 83, 100 


120, 157, 159 
, 113, 1: 
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P Phálgu (opposite leaved fig-tree), 
Pachi, 141. 65. E 


Padardha, 97. 
Paddy, 149. 


Physician, 82. 


1 ॥ + कु 


| Picture-drawing, 198. 

ij Padma, 176. E | Pigeon, 244. 

॥ Padma horse, 226. | Pigichas, 169, 181 

i Padma kosa, 167. | Pits क PI 

i ki | Pitala (brass), 144. 

: Padma, cta, 1 ; Pitadru (a kind of pine tree), 166: 
Padma DE 14 | Place suitable for the metropolis, 
Padya, 34, 35. | 98 
Paksa, 195. mel 
Pala, 145, 146, 236. | Plaint, 191. 
Palas, 213. | Planting, grafting, &c., of plants, 
781888 (Butea frondosa), 166. | 157. 
Pana, 137. | Planting trees in villages, 165. 
Pafichakalyina horse, 228. ! Planting wild trees in forests, 165 
Pandit, 44, 71. | Planets, 5, 157. 
Pandu, 20. . Plough, 8, 151, 159. 
Papadatta gift, 118. IEPlonshins, 159. 

] Párákrama (prowess), 44. | Pluta, 230. 
Páralaukika, 95, 96. | Poets, 83. 

d Parárdha, 98. | Polishing, 158. 
Périgha fort. 214. | Pall. 25. 
Parijatra 167. Potters: 83. 

iy Párikha fort, 214. | Powdering of stones, 157 

| 2020. | Probhadra, 77. 
Páritosika. 95. | Pradegirt, 171. 

Ba टाकी cits, 118. | Pradhána, 70, 71, 97 
कय टया 25, 20. Prâdvivâka, 71, 189, 191. 


Parks, 27, 40, 45, 75, 80, 83, 95 
Farrots, 79, 124. 

Párthiva, 94. 

Parvati, 166 

Pása, 237. 

Páéa (noose), 175. 

Pasture, 151, 163. 


Prajipati, 26. 

Prajfià patra, 91. 

Prak-karma, 9. 

Praktona, 8. 

Prakritis, 69, 74, 155, 199. 
Pramánas, 207 

Prángunyáya —(resjudicata), 196 


P&thá (Stephania hernandifolia), | — 197. 
166. | 
Pattipa, 79. Pras&dapatra, 91. 
Pattipala, 78. Prasanga expedition, 241, 242. 
Pattisa, 237. Prastha, 97. 
“Paulastya, 20. Prathama punishment, 137 
- Pauránika, 82. Pratibha, 195. 
Paurusga, 9. Pratidann, 95. 
Pea, 230. Pratikriyá, 158. 
' Peacock, 23, 45, 141, 230. Pratiloma, 150. 
Pearl, 140, 142, 143, 144, 147. Pratinidhi, 70, 71, 97. 
Penance—3 kinds of, 7. Pratipatti, 196, 197. 
Penances, 7. Pratiprakara, 32. 
People to be given stipends by | Pratyavaskandara, 196 
^ king, 76. Pravála, 140. 
Personal property, 210. Prayatna, 154. 
Persons exenipted from being sum- | Preparation of alloys, 157. 
moned 193. Preparation of salts, 157. 
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Preparations from sugarcane, 157 

Preservation of betels—an art, 160. 

Prestha, 145. 

Prices of cows, 145. 

Prices of horses, 146. 

Prices of some animals, 145, 146. 

Price of elephants, 146. 

Prico of camels, 146. 

Price of bulls, 145. 

Primary functions of the king, 4. 

Prithu, 12 

Procedure in law court, 187, 188. 

Provisions, 49, 245, 254. 

Pumping, 159. 

Pandarika, 77. 

Punniga (Calophyllum inophy- 
llum, 165. 

Punishment of judges, 191. 

Punishments, 120. 

Pura (city), 51. 

Puránas, 76, 82, 152, 155, 163, 201, 
222. 

Pirnaharsa horses, 

Purus», 155. 

Pürvadevas, 1. 

Pürva Mimámsá, 3 

Pusaráàga, 144. 

Paoskara, 178. ' 

Puskara (tree not identified), 166. 

Pusyurága, 111. 

Puspahása, 167. 

Pürvanyáva, 196. 

Pürvanyáyavidhi, 196 


Pürvapaksa, 196, 197. 
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Qualifications of judges, 181 


R 
Ra, 151. 
Races of men, 112. 
Rághava (animal), 119. 
Ráchava, 10. 
Rahu, 141. 
Rainy season, 234. 
Rains, 5. 148 
Rains in time, 37. 

Ra , 2k 
Ra jadan 
165. 

Rájajfiey 2, 191. 
Rajamargas, 34, 35. 


(Mimusops hexandra), 
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Rajarsi, 20. 

Rajasika, 168, 176. 

Rajasika | enance, 7. 

Rajas, 122, 162. 

Raktavija, 169. 

Ráksasa, 20, 169, 181. 

Rama, 19, 63, 169. 

Rambha (plantain), 165. 
Rastra (commonwealth), 150. 
Rat, 45. - 

Rati, 143, 144. 

Ratiors of horses, 230, 
Ratuasirsa, 167. 

Ratn ata: ka, 143 

Ravuna, 10, 17, 169. 
Rechita, 230. 

Rims of horses, 233 

Reply in a suit, 196. 
Respect for customs, 187. 
Rest-houses, 34 

Rest-house between two villages, 35. 
Retrial, 208 

Revenue, 148 

Revenue from horses, 148. 
Rice, 149, 204, 205. 

Rig, 152, 153. 

Riksa:vátlt, 167. 

Riga, 95. 

Rinapatra. 92 

Rivers, 122, 148, 166, 209, 241, 261. 
Rinsing, 158. 

Risis. 204 

Roa !s, 34, 85. 
Robbery, 185 

Rocks, 214 
Rope-making, 159. 
Roots, 262. 

Royal commands, 199. 
Rules as to witnesses, 200, 201. 
Ruby, 141, 143. 

Ruler of 100 villages, 268. 
Ruler of 1000 villages, 268. 
Ruler ० 10000 villages, 268 


á 
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Sabha, 29. 
Sachiva, 71. 
Saddles, 159. 
Sadhu, 51, 125. 
Sadhana, 197. 


Sadhanas, 197, 1 3. 
Sadhanas (evid 98 98. 
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XX 
Sádlins, 203. | Sastras, 76, 164, 187, 189, 193, 210, 
i Sadhya, 195, 197. 5atápadi, 227. 
| Sadipatra, 92. Satanika, 73, 79. 
Sadyaska army, 217. Saturn, 141. 
| Sahajika, 94 | Sàtvika je» anco, 7. 
Sihasa, 76. Saitwiku, 168, 175, 176. 
Sihdyadurga, 214. | Sutuwa, 122 
Sainyadurga, 214. Satya, 176. 
Saka (teak), 166. Satyalekhya, 92. 
Sakata array, 243. Satya yuga, 131, 169. 
akti, 177 Savana, 98 
Sakti (thigh), 179. | Savana, 154 
Sala (Shorea robusta), 166 Sabdas, 154 
Sallaki (Boswellia serrata), 166 Scope of Niti Sástra, 2. 
: Sàliali (Bombax malabaricum), | Sceptics, 152 
165 Sea, 11, 16, 28. 
Salt, 230. Seal, 91, 97, 149. 
Salts, 157, 236. Seasons for warfare, 238. 
i Sama, 129, 152, 196, 198, 212. Season for training horsea, 229. 
Sama veda, 153. Security for apperauce, 194. 
| Sambiddána, 199. Seeds, 165. 
} Samanta, 24, 44. Seráni, 79. 
Sémayikapatra, 92. Senses, 16 
Sambiddatta gift, 118 Sentinel, 81. 
Sambhuya expedition, 241, 242. 56181, 29, 34, 35. 
Samhitas, 154 Sarvaná&ma horse, 226. 
Sami (Acacia spiger2), 166 z Servants—kiuds of, 99. 


Samkhy&, 96, 152, 155 Servants for the inner ajartme: ts, 
Samyaka (tree not identified), 166. 82. 
Samrat, 24 


Seven limbs of sovereignty, 11. 


Samásray a 246. Seven ialands, 24. 
Sandáyika, 210. . She-goat, 145. 
Sandháya expedition, 241, 242. She-buffaloes, 148. 
Sandbáya sana, 245 Shells, 142 

Sandht, 3 Sun, 176. 


Sankara, 166, 177. 


Superintendent of tents, 80. 
Sankhaer (conch), 175. 


Superintendent ofthe granary, 80. 


Sanku, 237. Superintendent of kitchen, 80. 
Solar movement, 98. Superintendent of parks and for- 
Sapphire, 141, 144 sts, 80 

aptaparna (Alstonia scholaris), | Superintendent of religious esta- 

166 blishments, 80 
Sara army, 217. Superintendent of charities 80 
Sarala (pine), 165. -~ Superstition, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
Pia 237 146, 148 

arkará, 141 pervisor of buildin 
Sarkará (rel powder of bricks), SRAN, 49 giL 80 

142 Suratha, 139 
Sérvabhauma, 24. Survarchi salt, 236 
Sarvatobhadra array, 243, 244. Sfiryys horse. 226 
Suvarnas, 143 Study ofthe Vedas by the twice- 
Sásanapntra, 91. born, 151 , 
Sastre (weapon), 235, 238 Spice, 82 | 1 
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Swadha, 163. 

Swagamá army, 216. 

Swaha, 163. 

Swastika, 167. 

Swayamvara, 249. 

Swedaja, 151. 

Swnra, 154. 

Swimming, 159. 

Syama, 228. 

Svyamkarna horse, 228. 

Svannáka (Bignonia indica), 166. 
Dyena, 79. | 
Syon» array, 242, 244. 


Synthesis of metals, 157. 

Sheep, 79, 145, 148. 

Shoes, 102. 123. 

Shrubs, 32 

Sigus of pleasure, 86. 

Signs of displeasure, 86. 
ikara, 167. 

Skins, 159. 

Skies, 21. 

Siksa, 1:2, 154. 

Sky, 128. 

Silken clothes, 79. 

Silpaéastra, 152, 153, 155. 

Silpin, 211, . | 

Silver, 41, 75, 79, 83, 96, 100, 144, 
145, 148, 176, 213, 254. 

SiméapA (Dalbergia sissoo), 165. 
igu, 179. 

Signa, 179. 

Sita, 19. 

Siva, 113. 

Six kinds of decision, 207. 

Sixty-four arts, 160. 

Swarat, 24. 

Smriti, 82, 155, 156, 186, 188. 

S-nriti Sistre, 186. 

Smritis, 76, 152, 205. 

Snake, 84, 110, 114, 121, 128, 141, 
142, 243, 247. 

Snakes, 23, 128. 

Snows, 140. 

Snuhi, 236. 

Softening of leathers, 159. 

Soma, 175. 

Son (vessel), 175. | 

Southern countries, 187. | 

Sovereignty when to be conferred , 
upon son, 263. ' 

Spring sun, 89. 


xxi 


| Sadras, 141. 


, Stila, (trident), 175. 


Spring, 229. 

Sraddha, 9:. 

Srauta Kalpa, 154. R 
Srenis, 185, 200. 

Sri (Laksmf), 176 

Sriyadatta, 118 

Srutis, 76, 82, 156, 205, 245. è 
Srutajna, 82. 

Stabling of elepha:.ts, 231 

Stabling of camels, 234. 

Star, 141. s ? 
Sthána, 154. 

Strange land, 126. 

Straw, 109. 


Strength—its kinds, 216. 

Strength—how increased, 218. 

Stridhan, 210. 

Strings of bulla, 233. 

Strings of camels, 233. 

Stobhakas, 189. 

Stone—cutter, 83, 158, 168. 

Struggle for existence, 248. 

Suchi array, 242, 244. 

Suchakas, 189. 

Sidra, 122, 161, 163, 164, 184, 219, 
251. 

Sidradhana, 164. 

Suddhipatra, 92. 


Sugarcnne, 157. 
& ra, 141, 260. 
Suk achéryya, 1. 


Sulka, 147. a 


Sulka horse, 227. 
Sulphur, 236, 237. 


Sumbha, 169. 

Summer sun, 89. 

Summer, 22, 229. 
Sumantra, 71, 73, 97.. Ea 


Sumantraka, 68. . “4 
166. mm. x 


Sun, 12, 22, 104, 141. 
T 
Ala, 145, 172, 17 


T 3, 178, 17 
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xxii 
Tamala (Cinnamomum tamála) 1:6. : ''rikuta horse, 22 ,. 
Tawas, 122 | Trivarga, 227. 
'l'amásika, 168, 176. | Tuda (mulberry), 165. 
Támasa penance, 7. Tunn& (Cedrala toona), 166. 
Taming of elephants, 77, 124, 128. Yuryya, 254 
Tankas, 143 - U 
Vantra, 154. Udátta, 154 
Tautras, 76, 152, 188. Udumbara (Ficus glomerata), ! ७७. 
'l'antrika, 82. Udvega (unxiety), 255 
Tapinchha (tamala), 165. Udvijja, 151 


Tarjjanf, 171. Udvijja (or plants), 151. 


Tarka, 82, 152. | Under-Saémantas, 24 

Tattwa, 198. linmana, 96 

Taxes, 148, 149. | Unproductive lands, 132 
Technique of keeping accounts, 97. | Upabhoga, 95 

Teeth of bulls, 232. | Upadhf, 176 

Teeth of camels, 233. | Upeksya expedition, 241, 212 
Teeth of elephants, 232. | Upanidhi, 95. 

Teeth of horses, 231-2. | Upavedas, 114, 152, 153 

Ten requisites in the administra- | Use of arms-an art, 158 

tion of justice, 186. | Uttama punishment, 187. 
Testing of metals, 159. | Uttara, 197. 

Theft, 185. | UttaraMimamsa, 3. 
Thorius, 157, 214. | Uttarapaksa, 190. 
Thorny trees, 240. Utthana, 44. 

Thunder, 128. V 

Tiger, 114, 121 

Tigers, 45, 60, 218, 259 Vabbula (acacia), 166. 
Tila (oil seed), 165, 166 Vadana, 157. 

Time for adiministration of Nyáya, | Vadara (jajube), 165 

188 Vagdanda, 208. 

Time for administration of Smriti, | Vahana, 168, 177. 

188 | Váhu-yuddha, 158. 
Time for trying cases of murder, | Vaiduryya, 141, 144. 

&c.. 188. - | Vaiduryya gem, 228. 
Tin, 144, 145, 213 Vaigegika, 155. 

Tinduka (Diospyros embryopteris), , Vai&ravana, 11, 13. 

166 | ४७1598७, 122, 161, 184, 251. 
Tirtira, 79. Vaifyu as judge, 184. 
Tol&, 143, 144. Vaibyas, 151, 164 
Topaz, 141, 141. VAjiéa, 226. 

Tortoise, 35 Vajra array, 243. 
Training of bulls (ox), 124 Vajra, 143. 
Training of horses, 77, 78, 124, 228, | Vakula (Mimusops elengi), 165 

299 Válas, 169, 179. 
Traividyas, 184. Valgita, 230. 

Treasure, 47. Vali, 169. 

Tray! (3 vedas), 21. Vana, 169. 

Treasurer, 79. Vana fort, 214. 

‘Trees, 16, 31. Vanaprastha, 161. 
Trees, plants aud shrubs, 28. Varáha, 169, 1/5. 
T'retà, 169, 176. ’ Varátis (cowries), 137. 
Treta yuga, 131. a d Vargas, 200. 
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Varta, 22. 

Vártà (économies), 21. 

Varuna, 12. 

Vasat, 163. 

Vasisth», 1, 164, 204. 

Vasti (abdomen), 179, 

Vata (banyan) tree, 165, 

Vayn, 12 

Vedángas, 69, 154. | 

Vedanta, 82, 152, 155. 

Vedas, 163, 188. 

Vena, 12. 

Vanalinga (stones of the Narbudda 
valley), 176. 

Ventriloquists, 83. 

Varuna, 12. 

Vetana, 95. 

Vetála, 169. 

Vetradharas, 83. 

Vibhitaka (Terminalia bellerics), 
166. 

Vidruma, 141. 

Vidyás, 152, 156. 

Vigraha, 239, 241. 

Vigrihya expedition, 241, 242. 

Vijasáraka (tree not identified) 166. 

Vijaya, 167 

Vij&ya horse, 226. 

Vijra; 140. 

Vikára (flight), 234. 

Vikaras, 155. 

Vikenkata (Flacourtia sapida) 166. 

Vilva (bael), 165. 

Vina (lyre), 175 

Vina, 176. 

Vinimayikrita (exchanged), 95. 

Virat, 24. 

Virtues of Ntti Sastra, 2, 4, 5 

Visanusthi (Strychnos nuxvomica), 
166. 

Visayas, 17. 

Visnu, 166, 175, 176, 177. 

Viéwáàimit a, 03, 164. 

Vitasti, 230 

V raul, 20. 

Vritra, 169 

Vy«baharis, 3 

Nyakarne, 152, 154, 

Vyüla array, 243. 

Vyasa, 3. 

Vyavahara. :33, 197. 

Vyaynhárs. 199. 

Vyuhas, 21: 217, 944. 
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Wages, 98, 99, 213. 
War with charmed instruments, 

250. s 
Wnurrant, 192. 
Watchmen, 257. 
Water, 28. 
Watering, 165. : > 
Wealth—kinds of, 93, 94. 
Weaver of garlands, 139. 
Weaving garlands—an art, 157. 
West, 30. : 
Whales, 119. 
Wheat, 237. 
Wheel, 237. क , 
Wheel array, 244. 
Whipping, 159. 
White mustard, 226. 
Wild trees, 165. 
Wiues from flowers, 159. 
Wituesses, 200. 
Wood, 8, 28, 136. 


Woods, 148. 

Woollen clothes, 79. = 
Y 

Ya, 154. 


Yachita, 94, 95. 
Yajana, 151. . 
Yajur veda, 153. `| 
Yajus, 152. 

Yam, 12, 13. 

Yams (3 hours), 30, 36, 38, 53, 99. 
Yana, 239, 241. 

Yana, 241. 

Yava, 165. 

Yava (barley), 166. 

Yavana, 156. 

Yavauas, 153, 164. 

Yavas (measurement), 221. 
Yuvodaras, 25, 221. 
Yayati, 63. 

Yoga, 152, 168 
Yogamudra, 168. 

Yoyu Sàstra, 155. 
Yojana, 234 

Yajanas, 146. 
Yudhisthira, 17. 
“Yuga, 170. - s 
Yukti, 265. 
Yukti (sirarnygem)p 267. 
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Translate! for the first time into English. 
The Siddhanta Kaumudi, 
OR PANINI’S Grammatical Aphorisms, as arranged and explained- 
BY BHATTOJ! DIKSITA : 
Sanskrit Toxt and English Translation. 
BY SRISA CHANDRA VIDYARNAVA, and VAMANA DASA 
VASU. 
Complete in three Volumes, in 2.400 pages, Royal 8vo. 
CONTENTS. 
VOLUME I—Nouns and Substantives, pages 1,028. 
Do. II—Part I. Verbs and their Conjugation, pages 14. 
Do. II—, IJ. Kridanta, or Making of Nouns from Roots, page 
408 

Do.  III—Vaidika Grammar, pages 247. 

It contains 4,000 80४188 of Panini, 900 Sütras of Sakatáya» n (Unadi), 
200 Sfitras on accent (Phit 80६188), 2,000 verbal roots and their conjuga- 
tion—incorporating the whole of the Madhavtya Dhatrvritti with 
copious explanatory extracts from KA&áiká, MahAbhasya, Tattvabodhini, 
Manoramá, &c., &c. 

Indian rate, exclusive of postage, Rs. 45 

Foreign rate, exclusive 01 postage £s. 5. 

It has been patronised by His Majesty's Secretary of Stato for 
India, the Government of Indis, and several othe: Local Administra- 
tions, and Rulers of Indian States of India 

This work has been found very useful by University Students 
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STORY OF SATARA 
By Major B. D. Basu, I. M S, (Retired.) 
PRICE Rs 10 NET. POSTAGE EXTRA. 
Excellent printing & get-up. Cloth, gilt letters. 
Six Illustrions on Art Paper. 
The well-known American writer ard preacher. Revd उ. T. 
Sunderland, m. A., D.D writes to the publisher that the Story of Satara 
* Throws much light upon Britain's Conquest of India and the 
character of Her rulo.” d 
Iu its issue of 12th February 1923 the Hindu of Madras has published 
a length. review of this work. In the course of the review it writes :— 
“Rungo Bapooji pleaded in England, the cause of his deplored 
sovereign ably and long but in vain. Yet, not entirely vain as he had 
enlisted the sympathy of noble hearted Englishmen like Joseph Hume 
and George Thompson and brought about the jublicntion of all the 
papers that Major Basu has new woven in such a skilful form into a 
burning history...,........ ह 
“The render who goes patiently through the vast array of authentic 
documents which Major Basu has here presented will notice the sinister 
influences which the British Resident, inspired-by the Welyeslyan policy 
of subsidiary alliances, exerted in the methods of annexation of States." 


——————— UEM 
~ Panini Office, Bhuvaneswari Asrama, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. 
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United India and Indian States of the 18th January, 1923, writes :— २ 


“This work is a fresh reminder that the history of India 18 yet to be 
written. What passes for history today is, either through the ignorance 
or the deliberate design of the writers mostly one-sided and misleading. A 
Major B. D. Basn, the author of this book, has done distinct service- EA 
not only to Maharashtra but to all India, by placing before the publie = 
the details of this story, which were buried in the covers of parliamen- 
tary papers and were almost on the point of oblivion, because these 
details reveal imits true light an important chapter in the history of 
the East India Company and particularly in the history of the relations 
of the Indian states with the British Government. ‘Independent 
sovereignty’ and ‘subordinate alliance’ are not yet absolute terms as 
applied to Indian siates ard this volume should teach a lesson to those 
who would set much store by them ” 

The Bombay Chronicle writes :— 

“ The ‘Story of Satara’ is very well documented in support of the 
main argument of the book. > 

The Times Literary Supplement of January 4, 1923 writes :— 

“Satara in Central Bombay, is the only Indian State of which we 
possess all the necessary documents about its relations with the East 
India Company and the British Government up to its absorption by 
the British Government in 1848 The story, therefore, is worth telling, 
8110 illustrates the dealings of the British with Indian States ina case 
which aroused much controversy and is here related from the Indian 
point of view.” 

Professor Beni Prasad, M. A., in reviewing this work ln the 
Modern Review for February 1923 writes :— 

“Major B.D: Basu's work on a memorabls episode of Maratha 
history is marked by the thoroughness of workmanship aud ripeness of 


scholarship...... For an account of the last days of the house of 
Sivaji, he has Jaid under contribution numerous official publications, 
pamphlets and journals...... An analytical table of contents and several 


illustrations enhance the value of the work..,... 

"The time has come for au intensive study of the original docu- 
ments of Indian history. A rich harvest awaits the explorer, Major 
1$880 has set the example. Let us hope that a band of workers will be 
forthcoming." 

The Mahratta of February 18, 1923, in reviewing the book says :— 

“The noble prince is most justifiably recommended by the author 
as the ‘first and unfortunately the solitary instance of an Indian Prince 
having the courage of not accepting the terms offered to him by his 
Christian allies. By the attitude he took up Pratap Singh howed odi 
himself to be a hero whom Indians would do well to worship and keep — 
his memory green by those means which the civilisation of modern ti na : 
has taught us how to properly do.’ It is of course the rising generatio 
that has to do so, but it is as much the duty of the preseut leaders to- 
take up the suggestion. If Indian Princes are now eucourag ed b; "s 
British policy to perpetuate tho memory of the dacoit of Sur 
of 1663 it is likely, now that the purpose is served, 


Raja Pratap Singh will be permitted to oa ur ७ the 
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